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HELEN OF TROY 





CENTURIES ago, when ancient Greece was in her 
palmiest days of love and chivalry, there was 
born a maid, who rivaled the softest beams of 
the morning sun, in her beauty and loveliness. 
As years grew on, the lovely bud expanded into 
the full bloom of womanhood, and the wondering 
senses became lost in the contemplation of her 
charms and attractions. She was so fair, that 
the lily paled, and the gentle violet hid its mo- 
dest head, to blush unseen, at her approach. 
She was more beautiful 


“than painting can express, 
Or youthful poets fancy when they love ;” 


and to her 
*“ Nature was so lavish of her store 
That she bestow’d until she had no more.” 


To her beauty was added all those graceful 
accomplishments, which were practised in those 
days; and her gentle bearing and refined taste 
gave a pure and intellectual caste to her form 
and actions, that incited and retained the admi- 
ration and respect of all who knew her. Her 
beauty and accomplishments became proverbial 


throughout the world, and 


* At her feet were laid 
The scepters of the earth, exposed on heaps, 
To choose where she would reign.” 


Being of royal parentage, the benefit of the 
State was consulted more than her personal pre- 
ferences; and she was bound in marriage to a 
Spartan king of exalted renown. The time sped 
quickly on, with nothing to mar the even tenor 
of their tranquil ease and happiness, until Paris, 
the prince of Troy, arrived at their Court on a 
tour of pleasure and observation. He was re- 
ceived with the most distinguished kindness ; 
and himself and suite installed in the royal pal- 
ace. It seemed as if Fate had destined that these 
two, each the most perfect of their kind, should 
meet; and as they met—they loved. Their pas- 
sion was mutual, and each reciprocated with 
ardor the other’s affection. 

It was upon a lovely morning. The sun rose 
bright and beautiful in all the grandeur of its 
magnificence. The gloomy darkness had mood- 





ily yielded to the gentle influence of its rays, 
and the obscure dawn was being lost amid the 
13 





purity and lustre of its light—when Paris and 
Helen met by their first appointment. It was a 
beautiful time. Nature had just awoke, flushed in 
beauty ; the birds carolled, the balmy dew spark- 
led with delight, and every thing was filled with 
enjoyment. The perfumed air, laden with its 
sweets, was borne pure and fresh upon the morn- 
ing breeze ; heaven was wreathed in its sunniest 
smiles; and the leafy trees offered a shadowed 
screen, for them to breathe their mutual vows of 
love and passion. 

Leaning lovingly on his arm, she gazed with 
enraptured eyes upon his perfect, god-like form ; 
and listened with ecstacy to the ceaseless strain 
of honied words which he poured into her ear, 
Her beautiful form trembled with delight, and her 
heaving bosom bespoke the ecstacy of her enjoy- 
ment. Paris, bending low, spoke softly to her, as 
if he was jealous lest the air should steal some 
endearing sound from herravishedear. His low, 
musical voice faltered with emotion, and his eyes 
spoke the silent language of his soul. 

How beautiful they were. One rivaled the 
gorgeous beams of the morning sun, in brilliancy 
and attraction; while the other personified the 
mellowed light of the languid moon, in the beauty 
of her grace and loveliness. 

‘¢And will such love last?” gently sighed 
Helen, as if awakening from some spell. ‘‘ Will 
not time——”’ 

‘¢Time! what is time?—except when absent 
from you. Oh! Helen, that thought pains me 
to the soul; I could not survive our separation. 
Come, fly with me to my happy home. We will 
have no time, no change; our lives shall be but 
one ceaseless strain of love,and enjoyment. Quit 
these unhappy ties, which bind you toa life of 
misery. The past shall be forgotten in the joy- 
ous future; and we will be so happy that each 
moment will but add a new lustre to the last,” 
and sinking on his knees, he clasped her form in 
a passionate embrace. Helen was stupified at 
the proposition; she was so absorbed in her 
love, that the thought of separation had never 
occurred to her mind, and she was overpowered 
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“with her feelings. Duty and love struggled in 
her bosom, and she could barely control herself. | 

‘Oh, Paris, you fill me with emotion. Cease 
such solicitations, they pain me—you forget our 
positions,” and a flood of tears relieved her agi- 
tation. 

‘¢Consider my—our love, and the pain of be- 
ing forever separated. It would be death. 
Since I first seen you, I have had but one 
thought, one hope, one object, and that was—— 
Helen! oh, death, a thousand deaths are prefer- 
able to this agony,” and overcome with emotion, 
he sank exhausted at her feet. 

Helen’s heart was moved, and as the doting 
mother hangs over her suffering child, so did she 
over the prostrate form of Paris. All the finer 
feelings of her nature were aroused, and she 
could not resist the promptings of her love. She 
chafed his temples, and kissed the flowing tears 
from his burning brow. Paris grew pacified 
with her caresses, and taking advantage of her 
softened nature, obtained her consent for their 
flight. It was growing late, and with a long and 
passionate embrace, they parted by different 
paths to reach the palace unobserved. 

As there was to be great feasting and dancing 
at the palace that night, in honor of the guest, 
it was so arranged between the lovers, that one 
should feign indisposition, while the other, dur- 
ing the pleasure and excitement of the entertain- 
ment, should endeavor to leave without attract- 
ing observation. One wing of the palace extend- 
ed far out into the sea, with postern gate, and 
flight of steps descending to the water; and as 
the ships of Paris were anchored near this spot, 
it was determined to make their escape by these 
means. Helen and Paris hastened to make their 
arrangements, and only awaited night to effect 
their purpose. 

Towards evening, the sun’s bright face was 
darkened by a cloud, and as it lowered upon its 
surface all grew hushed and still, as if silenced 
by the frown. Others gathered and concentrated, 
until the bright blue sky was overshadowed with 
their sombre hues, and heaven wept at the sud- 
den change. As night approached, foreboding 
clouds swept athwart the blackened sky, and 
were quickly followed by the raging storm. The 
ships of Paris, mercilessly tossed upon the 
foaming billows, put out tosea. Helen shudder- 
ed at each blast, and it appeared to her guilty 
conscience, as if Heaven had interposed to save 
her from the final step. She recalled the scenes 
of the morning ; dwelt upon each word that Paris 


had spoken, and concluded that it was too late to | 


retract her promise. Love triumphed over every 
other feeling, and she awaited with impatience 


; caught in love’s meshes! 





the hour for their flight. 
Paris, taking advantage of the storm, ordered 
the most of his ships to put out to sea, and 


make all speed for Troy, so that they could 
prepare for his reception. The storm so far 
served his purpose, and they went bounding be- 
fore the wind to their destination. The hour 
drew nigh, and the storm somewhat abated. An 
occasional gleam of lightning showed the argosy, 
which was destined for their escape, lashed to 
the palace pier, and all was prepared for their 
reception and escape. 

The hour arrived. Helen accompanied by two 
of her maids, grouped their way to the palace 
gate, by the light of their flickering torches. 
She was exceedingly agitated, and required the 
support of her attendants to sustain her. As they 
opened the ponderous gate, the wind extinguish- 
ed the torches, and left them in total darkness. 

Paris, to prevent suspicion, attended the royal 
entertainment. When the storm came on, he was 
nervous with apprehension; and, as it increased 
in force, his fears were unbounded. ‘‘ What if 
our flight be delayed? How can I again obtain 
her consent?” and a host of doubts came 
crowding through his mind. Helen had feigned 
sickness, and he could not gain admittance to her 
presence; every thing was disarranged, and he 
grew nearly distracted. There was no other 
course but to abide the issue, and he prepared 
for the result. After carefully arraying his 
person in the richest and most costly apparel, 
he was ushered into the presence of the king, his 
royal host. But few had assembled, and as Helen 
had intentionally absented herself, the time 
grew heavily along. The king most graciously 
tendered Paris the seat at his side, and entered 
into conversation with him respecting the bear- 
ing and appearance of his nobles. As the hour 
approached, he grew restless and inattentive, 
which, the king observing, he pleasantly re- 
marked: ‘That he probably detained him from 
some lovely fair one, who was grieving at his 
absence.”’ Paris, laboring under excitement, 
conscience-stricken, and nervous from anxiety, 
grew deadly pale, and fairly trembled with appre- 
hension. Could he possibly know their inten- 
tion? Had Helen relented, and exposed their 
meeting? Should he explain all, and beg for 
clemency? flashed like lightning through his 
brain. He was startled, and his fears allayed 
by the merry laugh of the unsuspecting monarch, 
who had observed his embarrassment, and attri- 
buted it to some love affair. 

‘‘Ha! ha! Paris, the irresistible Paris, 
Who is the fair one? 
Ha! ha! The queen must hear of this. Ha! 
ha!” and calling to one of the ushers, he pro- 
ceeded to give him instructions to carry the mes- 
sage to the queen. It was the hour. Helen’s 
absence would be discovered, and all would be 


| lost. What could be done? There was but one 
_ plan, and that a bold one—but it must be accom- 
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plished. He knew that he could depart without 
offending the king, who would naturally suppose 
that he had accepted his implied permission to 
leave, or would think that he wished to hide his 
embarrassment. He hastily arose, approached 
the door, and beckoning the man of arms (who 
guarded the entrance,) towards him, he gave 
orders, in the name of the king, to arrest the usher 
as soon as he entered the hall, and to confine him 
until the next day. The soldier took his stand 
to obey the command, and Paris leaped down the 
stairs to the postern gate—fear adding speed to 
his flight. As he passed along, he snatched a 
torch from one of the stands in the lengthy hall, 
and hastened towards the gate. 

When the torches were extinguished, Helen 
was filled with fear and apprehension. It was 
pitchy dark, and the wind came moaning and 
howling along in frightful gusts. The ponderous 
gate was clanging against the wall, and the vast 
hall re-echoed with the sound. All would be 
alarmed. They were petrified with fear, and 





‘Tam yours! Haste! They come!” 

They hurried to the gate. For the first time 
he thought of the pier; it was long and narrow, 
and the darkness was impenetrable. Evenif the 
torch was not extinguished by the wind, they 
could not carry it, as it would lead to detection. 
They could not group their way; there was no 
time, and a miss-step was certain destruction. 
The footsteps were hastily approaching, Helen 
remembered the pier, and her heart sank within 
her. 

“‘The pier—the pier!” she shrieked. ‘We 
are lost!” 

They were at the gate. The footsteps sounded 
clear and distinct They neared the angle, 
Paris cast the torch into the raging sea, and 
hastily bidding them to cling to each other, he 
boldly stepped into that sea of darkness—his 
soul centered in his object. After a few steps, 
he struck against some object. 

‘‘Ts that you, my Prince?” exclaimed a voice. 

“Yes, my good Birados. Hasten! How can 


their strength deserted them. It was past the | we reach the galley? They are upon us!” 


hour, and Paris had not come. Helen’s heart 


‘‘Follow the line of men; they have joined 


failed her, and she would have given worlds to | hands, and form a chain tothe stairway. Hasten, 


regain her chamber. 
sin she was about to commit presented itself 
te her in all its force, and she revolted from 
its accomplishment. Exerting her remaining 
strength, she grouped her way into the hall, and 
hastened towards her apartment, in hopes of 
escaping detection. 

Paris pursued his rapid flight, and as he turned 
an angle, heard the clash of the gate against the 
wall. Filled with alarm, he increased his speed, 
and when near the gate, met Helen and her 
maids advancing. She screamed with affright at 
his sudden appearance and haggard countenance. 

‘‘Come, hasten, or we will be detected!” he 
hastily exclaimed, as he approached. ‘That 
noise will alarm the sentinels. Quick!” 

‘Forgive me, Paris, but I—I cannot go,” 
sobbed Helen, laboring under the most intense 
agitation. 

Had a thunder-bolt fallen at the feet of Paris, 
he could not have been more astonished; he 
doubted his senses, but as Helen did not advance, 
he realized the truth. 

‘‘Not go! Impossible! God, I shall be dis- 
tracted. Not go—when every thing is completed, 
and we are here to put it into execution. Then 
know that I have forfeited my life with the king; 
that his minions will now soon surround us, and 
that I have done this for your sake. Oh! Helen, 
do not change at such an hour. Why did you 
wait until our happiness was so near being per- 
fected? But you willgo. Hark! they now ap- 
proach; they will soon be here. Come, come, 
I say, or my life must pay the forfeit of your 
indecision.” 





The full magnitude of the | my prince; I cansee the glimmer of their torches. 


Men, as the prince and ladies pass, follow in their 
wake—not too close—but speed.” 

They are aboard. The cable is cut, and the 
galley melts into the darkness. Helen, overcome 
with her extraordinary feelings and exertions, 
sinks down utterly exhausted, while Paris en- 
deavors to sooth her with endearing words and 
caresses. Finally she is pacified, and steadily 
gazes upon those eyes, which peer so lovingly 
into her own. The difficulties encountered, and 
the agony that she suffered, is soon forgot in her 
present happiness. Paris, delighted at her 
speedy recovery, and anxious to divert her mind, 
summons the wary Birados to his presence. As 
he approached, Paris rose to meet him, and friend- 
ly extended his hand. 

‘‘My brave Birados, how came you to arrive 
so opportunely ?” 

‘‘Well, you see, my prince,” answered the 
rough, but noble seaman, ‘‘ when I heard the 
heavy gate beating against the wall, I knew that 
the noise and strangeness of the occurrence 
would alarm the sentinels, and knowing that 
some one must have opened it, I supposed it 
might be either you, or those that you expected, 


and I hastened to the rescue.” 
‘¢ For which promptness, we have to thank you 


for our safe deliverance,’ said Paris, and Helen 
smiled her assent. 

‘‘ Well, my prince, it was so pitchy dark, that 
we had to feel our way,” continued the elated 


> 


seaman; ‘and thinking that there might be some 
danger, I ordered them to remain in the position 
you found them, so that the others could find 
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their way in case they were wanted. As it hap- 
pened, you arrived just as the row was formed, 
and-—’’ 

‘*We owe our safety and happiness to your 
precaution; for which, we proclaim you admiral 
of our fleets, and grant you five thousand pieces 
a year. I have long known your worth and 
efficiency, and only waited a fitting opportanity 
to confer this favor. May you be as contented 
as you are worthy of it.” 

Birados could not find words to express his 
thanks, and as he stood in silent amazement, 
Helen gracefully advanced, and taking a valuable 
chain from her lovely neck, bade him stoop 
his head, and as he sank upon his knees, she 
gracefully threw it over his weather-beaten brow. 
‘*T must join the prince in tendering you some 
token of our esteem, accept this, and keep it in 
remembrance of the donor.” 

Birados was overcome with their kindness and 
condescension; and ag he rose, endeavored to 
stammer out his thanks, but the prince inter- 
rupted him, saying : 

‘¢That his silence was more expressive than 
words ;”? and as he could no longer control his 
happy emotions, he retreated to the deck. 

Upon the arrival of the argosies in Troy, 
which had been despatched previous to the 
escape, all exerted themselves to complete the 
gorgeous preparations for their reception. 
Wealth was lavished, and art taxed to its utmost 
extent, to perfect the arrangements; and upon 
every thing being completed, the galleys hove in 
sight. All Troy had gaily assembled to greet aud 
witness the arrival, and the beach was lined for 
miles with the anxious populace. As they neared 
the shore, the air came laden with the joyous 
shouts of the multitude; the music swelled upon 
the breeze; and emblazoned banners waved an 
exultant welcome. Helen was handed from the 
galley by Priam, the King of Troy, to a triumphal 
car, drawn by twelve milk-white steeds. Costly 
tapestry was spread from the beach to the city 
gates, and as the car advanced, the path was 
strewn with the rarest flowers. It was the tri- 
umph of beauty; bards sang verses to her charms, 
and all strived to attract her attention. Helen 
could only smile her thanks. 

“ Her tears her only eloquence.’ 

How different from these pompous triumphs 
were the scenes which were being enacted in 
Greece. Upon the discovery of the flight, rage 
was unbounded; all flew to arms, and made 
the private wrong a nation’scause. ‘‘ Revenge!” 
was the public cry, and it was echoed from hill 
to hill, thousands answered the call, and came 
flocking to the standard. Immense armies were 
raised, ships built, and munitions stored, in an 
incredible space of time; and Troy awoke from 


tions were useless; there was no recourse but 
defence, and they prepared to resist their assail- 
ants. 

Helen was aroused from her infatuation to a 
full sense of her unhappy situation. Upon one 
side was arraigned her friends and countrymen 
to avenge her abduction; and on the other, her 
lover and adopted nation to defend her person. 
Both had her sympathies. She could not realize 
the idea of being the sole cause of the dreadful 
struggle; but sank into a morbid lethargy, from 
which nothing could arouse her. Seated at her 
loom, with her maids around her, she devoted 
her time to weaving representations of the most 
distinguished deeds and actions of the war. She 
pursued this course for upwards of nine years, 
during which time, the siege was carried on and 
sustained, without any material advantage to 
either of the opponents. 

The Greeks, finding that their utmost efforts 
were unavailing, resolved to accomplish through 
stratagem, what they had failed to do by force. 
Their leader, the crafty Ulysses, gave out that 
the siege was now abandoned, and after making 
an offering to the gods, for their safe return, 
they would sail for Greece. The welcome report 
spreads, and all Troy rejoices at the prospect of 
their deliverance. The Greeks build a monster 
horse of wood, cover it with furs, fill it with 
chosen warriors, and apparently depart for home. 
The long-besieged Trojans, rejoicing in their 
liberty, come bounding over the plain. They 
examine the deserted spot of their departed 
foes; and gaze with wonder upon the vast pro- 
portions of the colossal horse. Some advise 
that it be cast into the sea or burnt; while 
others, fearing to offend the gods, insist that it 
be carried into the city, as a trophy of their vic- 
torious arms. They divide upon the subject, 
when Laocoon steps forward, and thus exhorts 
them :— : 

‘*What! has ten years not sufficed to teach 
you the wiliness of your foes? Have you so 
soon forgot the crafty Ulysses, that you give 
credence to his words? Cast the monster into 
the deep; or make a sacrifice of its massive car- 
cass! Why-do you hesitate? It is thus, that I 
treat the works of the perfidious Greeks,” and 

seizing a javelin, he hurled it with all his force 
against the horse’s rugged side, which reverbe- 
rated with a dull, mocking sound at the blow. 
The Trojans set up a cry of horror at this sacri- 
legious treatment of an offering; and shuddered 
as they gazed upon the perpetrator of the auda- 
cious act. Just then, a Grecian youth is brought 
in prisoner, his simple tale and youthful grace 
win the confidence of the Trojans, and be leads 
them to their destruction. He tells them how 
Minerva and Neptune had appeared unto the 





her revelry, to find herself besieged. Lamenta- 


Greeks, and commanded them to sacrifice one of 
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their youths to one, and to build an offering for 
the other, which could not enter the gates of 
Troy. How he wes chosen for the one, and his 
escape from his cruel countrymen; and how the 
monster horse was constructed for the other. He 
said that if they could once get the horse into the 
city, certain destruction would follow the Greeks. 
All gave credence to his words, and an occur- 
rence of the next day served to convince them 
that he spoke the truth. Laocoon, who had so 
boldly defied the gods, was making sacrifices to 
Neptune, on the beach. His two sons were 
assisting him, and he invoked the aid of that 
deity to destroy the Greeks, on their homeward 
passage. Even as he spoke, two large serpents 
rose from the sea, and made directly for them. 
Escape was impossible, and they awaited their 
doom with fear and trembling. They coiled 
around Laocoon and his sons, crushed them to 
death, and raising their crest, started for the 
sea. The Trojans looked upon this as the 
punishment of his audacity, and all hastened to 
convey the horse into Troy. After much labor 
it was raised over the wall, and placed in the 
citadel. All Troy was delighted with the achieve- 
ment, and the city was one scene of excitement 
and carousing, 

It was midnight, there was nothing to disturb 
the solemn silence which reigned, except the 
ceaseless murmur of the mighty ocean, and an 
occasional shout, which came and melted away 
into the prévailing stillness. The form of the 
Grecian captive stole silently along, until he ap- 
proached the massive horse ; he then paused, and 
peering stealthily around to see if he had 
escaped observation and was not followed, he 
gave three distinct raps upon the ponderous hoof. 
The sound was taken up and echoed through its 
cavernous depths; a rumbling sound followed, 
and a concealed door was cautiously opened 
from the side. Ladders were let down, and the 
Greeks silently descended. Not a word was 
spoken. Each quietly took his post, and when 
all had assembled, the order to advance was 
given in a guarded tone, and they silently pro- 
ceeded to their work. As they passed along, 
bodies were detached to the different houses. 
None were spared! A smothered shriek or groan 
would burst upon the startled ear, and end in 
gurgling sounds; once a piercing shriek floated 
on the wind, and then silenced into the stillness of 
death. The drowsy sentinel of the palace gate 
became disturbed at the unusual sounds, and 
gave the alarm. It was too late, they were ap- 
proaching. Aged Priam was aroused from his 


slumber by the shrieks which now rent the air. 
He assumed his royal robes of state, and seated 
apon his throne, he calmly awaited death. The 
tumult increased, and the clashing of swords 
was heard in the hall. Blcoody Phyrrus, a fero- 





cious Greek, rushed into the royal chamber. 
Priam sat unmoved, indifferent to his fate. 
Phyrrus stopped to gaze upon him; his brutal 
nature was filled with admiration, as he surveyed 
the calm dignity and firmness of the aged 
monarch, 

‘Why delay? Do you hope to fright my 
soul?” spoke Priam. ‘Strike, dastard, strike.’ 

The savage Greek sprang upon him with a 
bound, and thrust his sword, reeking with the 
blood of former victims, through his noble per- 
son. He gave a groan, and sank into the seat— 
& corpse. 

Paris and Helen were filled with the utmost 
alarm. ‘*The Greeks!” ‘the Greeks!” was the 
cry which fell upon their startled ears, and 
their blood curdled at the sound. Paris arrayed 
himself in armor, seized a sword, and _ hastily 
barricaded the door. Helen was entirely over- 
come, and sank upon the floor. 

‘‘Haste! haste!” exclaimed Paris: ‘take 
the private stairway. Nerve yourself; there is 
no time for delay.” 

“But you—you, Puris.”’ 

*‘T will follow. Away! they come;” and as 
he spoke there was a knock at the door. Helen 
hastened to the stairway, and Paris sprang 
towards the door. Another knock. followed ; 
the door was broken from its fastenings, and 
Phyrrus fell into the room. Paris attacked him. 
They had barely crossed their weapons, when 
another form hastily approached, and in a stento- 
rian voice exclaimed : 

‘*Hold!!! This is my affair.”” Helen’s hus- 
band stood as an avenger before the author of 
his wrongs. Both paused, and he bid Phyrrus 
to guard the door. 

‘‘Let none enter,” he coldly added, and then 
advanced towards Paris, who stood like a lion at 
bay. He was prepared to die, but resolved to 
sell his life dearly. Not a word was spoken. 
Each gazed upon the other with the concentrated 
hate of years embodied in their eyes, and simul- 
taneously advanced for the attack. Paris fought 
with desperation; it was his only hope. His 
opponent saw before him the object of his hate, 
the perpetrator of his wrongs, and the cause of 
all his anguish and suffering, and he fought with 
the vigor of a demon. Nothing could withstand 
his fiendish cuts. Paris was compelled to retreat. 
His blows followed upon each other so quick, 
that they appeared incessant, and he could only 
guard himself by withdrawing. A grim smile 
sent terror to the soul of Paris. He knew that 
it proclaimed his death—for so soon as he 
reached the wall, his movements would be stop- 
ped and his minutes numbered. 

The blows rained down; death was inevitable 
unless he could turn his adversary, and he ex- 
erted his utmost efforts and skill to effect that 
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purpose. Desperation added strength to his 
powers, but it was useless. He neared the 
wall. His opponent redoubled his energies to 
force him to it; the struggle was for life or 
death, and each strove to conquer. The arm of 
Paris touched the wall, and the next blow of his ad- 
versary’s sword went crashing through his skull. 

Phyrrus rushed by, and sprang through the 
door leading to the private stairway. Passing 
down the steps he found himself in a place of 
worship. Kneeling at an altar was a female 
form; he rudely raised her, and peered into her 
face. 

**Ha! Helen of Troy,” he exultingly shouted, 
** by the gods, this is 

“Oh, spare me! spare me!’ pleaded Helen, 
falling on her knees. 

“Spare you! Who did you spare? No! 











Had you a thousand lives I would kill them all,” 
and seizing her by the hair, he plunged his 
bloody sword into her snowy bosom. 

‘*May all so die who tarnish the name of 
Greece,”’ exclaimed a solemn voice. 

‘* My husband !” shrieked Helen, and expired. 

The Greeks, in the retribution of the wrongs 
which had been inflicted upon them, knew no 
limit to their vengeance. The Trojans were 
slain, the city destroyed, and to this day its 
location is a matter of conjecture. Not a stone 
was left upon another; everything was cast into 
the sea, and the ground within the city limits 
ploughed up, and planted with trees. It was 
only after all means were used to sink its very 
name into oblivion, that the Greeks were satisfied 
with their work, and only then did they return 
home—the exulting avengers of a private wrong. 





THE HAPPIEST DAYS. 


BY C. F. ORNE. 


“ Sweet childhood’s sunny hours are gone, 
Its merry sports and plays, 

And thou hast lost, my fair young girl, 
Thy brightest, happiest days.” 


She tossed the ringlets from her brow, 
With movements full of grace, 

And joyous smile, like sunlight, played 
Upon her lovely face. 

“Oh, I was free as any bird 
That sings upon the bough, 

And my careless heart was lightly swayed— 
Yet my happiest days are now. 

My little griefs were deep to me, 
Full often fell my tears ; 

Shadow and sunshine chase the hours 
In childhood’s flying years.” 


‘* Ah, now thy happiest days are o’er, 
Thou shalt see care and grief, 

Thou hast won to woman’s sad estate— 
Thy girlish life was brief. 

Others have ever cared for thee, 
Now thou must care for them, 

And many a dark and surging tide 
Thy feeble strength must stem.” 


She answered, while the love-light clear 
Beamed from her earnest eyes : 

“My girlhood’s hours were pleasant hours, 
Made glad by many ties. 

Yet still they had, ’mid all their glee, 
Some darkly clouded skies ; 

They had their sorrows and their sins 
That still like phantoms rise. 


But now with my sweet babes to lead, 
Or in my arms to bear, 

With my beloved his strength to give 
And all my burdens share, 


How can I to the past look back 
Or let care cloud my brow, 

Toil for the loved is sweet, is light, 
My happiest days are now.” 


“ Thou art grown old; thy hair is gray; 
Thy graceful charms are fled, 

Thy youth is gone, thy heart is cold, 
Thy loved are with the dead. 

The world has no allurements now, 
Thou standest on Death’s shore, 

Tho sunlight past; the darkness near ; 

| Thy happiest days are o’er.” 

She answered, while a heavenly light 
O’er each mild feature streamed 

As if the soul’s angelic rays 
Through mortal ruins beamed: 

“T am indeed grown old; my years 
Are drawing near their end ; 

They have left me on my pathway lone— 
Lover and child, and friend. 





Alone, yet not alone am I, 

They commune with me still ; 
| The world is all shut out; they come 
My soul with joy to fill. 

Alone, yet not alone am I, 

My God doth guide my way ; 
Still-by the hand he leadeth me, 
| Nor leadeth me astray. 


I see the heaven that lies beyond 

What seems so dark to thee ; 

| I see, I hear the angel band 
That wait to welcome me, 

The harp is ready for my hand, 
The crown attends my brow, 

For my Redeemer is my strength— 
My happiest days are now.” 
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BY ANN W. CURTIS, 





CHAPTER I. 


Far from the maddening crowd’s ignoble strife, 
They kept the even tenor of their way.—GREY. 

‘Don’? you think it is time for Richard to be 
here, mother?” said Margaret Manning as she 
dropt upon the spindle the yarn that she was 
spinning, and walking to the window, looked 
earnestly along the path that led to the cottage. 

‘He will soon be here, for it is nearly six 
o’clock,”’ replied her mother, laying down the 
cards with which she was preparing rolls for her 
daughter to spin, and picking up the broken 
brands beneath the tea-kettle, that hung on the 
crane in the huge fire-place. 

Their home—the brown gable-roofed cottage— 
was situated on an eminence in a wild hilly tract 
of country, on the sea-coast of Maine. The 
morning sun rose from out the mighty ocean, and 
set at evening behind rugged hills covered with 
pines and firs. Dwelling houses were sparsely 
scattered over the region, and not even one could 
be seen from Mrs. Manning’s cottage, not so 
much because of distance as of the intervening 
hills and woods. 

Mrs. Manning had come with her young hus- 
band from the ‘Province of Massachusetts Bay,” 
twenty-five years before, and careful industry 
and patient toil had reared for them their com- 
fortable cottage, and reclaimed from the waste 
their little farm. The early advantages of Mrs. 
Manning had been of a superior character, and 
it was necessary for her to bring into exercise 
all the energies of a strong heart and cultivated 
intellect, when she was left a widow with three 
children, and no other resource than their rather 
unproductive farm. 

Robert, her oldest son, now twenty-three years 
of age, was a pewzon of energy, manliness, and 
decision; and though but a boy of twelve at the 
time of his father’s death, he had at once as- 
sumed the almost entire care and management of 
the farm. His character early matured in the 
exercise of those faculties which are seldom 
called into play in the midst of affluence. The 
spirit and activity of boyhood were not erushed 
or depressed in him, but they were diverted from 
their usual channels. Fishing, skating or where 
hazle-nuts grew thickest, were no longer subjects 
of absorbing interest; but he would listen with 
eager and careful attention, whenever he heard 
the neighboring farmers talking of the best time 
of sowing grain, planting vegetables, or cutting 
timber and firewood; and his mind thus became 
strong and thoughtful, and he was early looked 





upon by all around as a person of sound judg- 
ment, sterling sense, and much intelligence. 

Richard, the youngest of the family, had from 
the age of nine to sixteen, been an invalid; and 
for this reason had been able to gratify and cul- 
tivate an earnest thirst for study. The number 
of books that had fallen into his hands had been 
limited, and therefore the better mastered. He 
pored, and dreamed, and thought over them, till 
he seemed to inhale their essence, and incorpo- 
rate them with his being. Books of English 
study—grammar, mathematies, and history— 
their own cottage had afforded; while their min- 
ister—a strange, silent old man—had always 
been ready to lend him what few books his library 
furnished, and had been to him a kind and able 
instructor. But ‘‘Shakspeare,” ‘ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,”’ and the works of Swift, were almost the 
only books of recreation that had fallen into the 
boy’s hands, and on this strong food the powers 
of his young mind expanded; while his interest 
and, as far as he was able, participation in the 
cares and labors of the family, imparted to him 
an early character of thought and energy. 

Margaret was one year the senior of Richard, 
and from his having been so much confined by 
sickness, had been his constant companion. 
There was between them a beautiful sympathy 
of mind and heart—a consciousness as it were of 
each other, derived not so much from words, or 
direct communication, as from a sort of intui- 
tion. They possessed the same strong and deli- 
cate feelings, and the same deep and absorbing 
sense of the beautiful, whether found in the 
pages of the poet, or seen in the sunshine and 
shade of the actual world. 

Beauty and Genius! As often dees it dwell at 
the cottage hearth as in the princely halls of 
affluence; and it seems to spring in greater 
strength, and more perfect loveliness, through the 
stubborn soil of poverty, than when surrounded 
by the fostering care of wealth. The aspiration 
is higher, the struggle deeper, the success more 
glorious. 

For more than two years, Richard had been ia 
the employ of a mercantile firm in the town of 
Portsmouth, ten miles distant. He had entered: 
upon his new duties with the earnestness and 
ability consistent with his character, and, per- 
haps, the more eagerly, that during the years in 
which he had been an invalid, the idea of his in- 
ability to share in the labors of his brother, had 
constituted his one trouble. 

Walter Hayne, the only son of their nearest 
neighbor, whose house, however, was three quar- 
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ters of a mile distant, was employed in the same 
firm with young Manning, and they ‘‘took turns” 
in visiting their homes, each coming every alter- 
nate Saturday, and returning on Monday. 

It was now the evening for Richard’s return, 
and the hour had long past, at which he usually 
reached the cottage. The shadows deepened 
around, and the fire light gleamed more brightly. 
It was a home for comfort: that broad stone 
hearth, the ample fire-place, in which now a 
pitch wood torch, placed upright, sent its bright, 
fitful gleams, and made the shadows dance 
around the room; and the little bright grains 
that was mingled with the sand brought from the 
sea-shore, and scattered in tasteful figures over 
the white oaken floor, glistened like tiny dia- 
monds; while ‘‘the pewter plates on the dresser 
caught and reflected the flame, as shields of 
armies the sunshine.” On the old fashioned 
round table, covered with a pure white cloth, 
was spread the evening meal, ready for the little 
family to partake, as soon as he arrived. 





CHAPTER II. 


Maybe without a further thought, 
It only pleased you thus to please, 
And thus to kindly feelings wrought, 
You measured not the sweet degrees; 
Yet, though you hardly understood 
Where I was following at your call, 
You might—I dare to say you should— 
Have thought how far I had to fall.—MILNEs. 


It was one of the changing days of April, 
mingling in its character the different seasons of 
the year. Great patches of snow lay scattered 
among the brown hills; the brooks leaped and 
gurgled beneath their thin icy glazings, and the 
brown and withered leaves of the preceding 
autumn, lay scattered beneath the trees, whose 
buds were swelling for the leaves of another 
summer. The sunlight fell upon the sea, and the 
foamy crests of the waves sparkled, as though 
from their deep troughs they had caught up dia- 
monds. To the north, the faint blue of the 
White Mountains was seen through the clear 
atmosphere, mingling with the deeper blueness 
of the sky, where the light fleecy clouds were 
floating like ships drifting upon a waveless sea; 
while to the west, the tall pines and dark firs 
seemed to set the landscape as in a frame-work. 

Richard Manning stood there alone upon the 
shore—alone in the pride, the glory, and the 
happiness of youth. The sea, the sunlight, the 
rugged hills, the waving trees, and the ocean 
breeze, as it came up and mingled with the 
strongly scented air, that swept through the 
pines, all seemed to breathe into his soul, that 
high enthusiasm, that thirsting for beauty and 
truth, which is at once the hope and the pro- 
pheey of youth. 

It was to him one of those days that mark a 
life-time; the emotions of which remain forever 





stamped upon the soul—fossilated, as it were, 
within the inmost recesses of the being—and 
give form and strength to every sentiment of 
love, and truth, and beauty. 

Manning had, through the recommendations of 
his present employers, a few days before, re- 
ceived a lucrative offer from a mercantile house 
in Boston, to become its agent at Cadiz. It was 
proposed for him to go at once to Boston, and 
make himself familiar with the business to be 
entrusted to him, and then proceed to Spain the 
ensuing September. He received the proposal 
with the utmost pleasure, and would at once have 
accepted it, had he not felt that there were others 
than himself to consult. He therefore promised 
to give his answer as soon as he should have 
visited home, at the same time expressing his 
inclination to accept the offer. 

But, it was not alone the thought of his family 
that made hjm hesitate: he thought of another— 
of Arabel Grey—the bright vision that had float- 
ed into his soul, and tinged every purpose and 
feeling, like the blushing hue that touches the 
leaves of the white rose when first they open to 
the sun. 

Arabel Grey, was indeed beautiful enough for a 
poet’s love; and even a stranger could scarce 
have looked into those soft brown eyes, and 
marked the sunny brightness of the smile that 
played so often about her sweet rosy mouth, 
without feeling toward her a sense of irresist- 
able attraction. Her manners, too, were fasci- 
nating as her beauty; and she had received all 
the advantages of education and polish, which 
her position, as the child of wealthy parents, 
afforded. 

Her home was in Boston; but she had been in 
Portsmouth for several months, on a visit to her 
cousin, Mary Weston, to whom Walter Hayne 
had been for some time engaged. From being 
clerk in the same house, as well as from much 
that was congenial in character and disposition, 
a strong friendship had sprung up between Hayne 
and young Manning. Manning had sometimes 
called at Mr. Weston’s with his friend, and there 
he had first met Arabel Grey. 

Every facility had been afforded to their inti- 
macy; and she had awakened in his soul all that 
love, of which, a deep and earnest nature is 
capable; while he rejoiced in the consciousness 
that his affection was returned. He knew it 
from the increased brightness of her smile, and 
the loving light that filled her eyes, whenever he 
drew near her; and he heard it, when, in ad- 
dressing him her voice murmured a softer 
cadence, than when she spoke to others. 

The father of Walter Hayne, as we have said, 
resided about a mile from the cottage of Man- 
ning’s mother; and Mrs. Hayne, wishing to re- 
ceive a visit from Mary Weston previous to her 
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marriage with her son, had extended the invita- 
tion to Arabel Grey, partly to supply her with a 
companion in their retired home, and partly be- 
cause she knew that Mary could not otherwise 
well leave home, while Arabel was visiting at her 
father’s, and both of them were now spending a 
few weeks at the fine old home stead of Mr. 
Hayne. 

Of Arabel, young Manning thought, as he 
stood there, upon the sea-shore; and of every 
bright vision, she formed a part. 

Hitherto, he had felt that there had been little 
need of words between them; for both were 
young, and it seemed to him, that their beauti- 
ful consciousness was sweeter than words could 
make it. 

Now, that he was about to form so important 
a decision, involving kis absence for several years, 
he felt that she should be at once consulted; and 
before going to his mother’s house he determined 
to call for a while at Mr. Hayne’s, that he might 
in words, exchange with her the pledges of a 
love, which each had silently acknowledged, and 
unfold to her all his plans and purposes. 

With eager step, a cheek flushed with strong 
emotion, and eyes radiant with the light of 
youth, and hope, and love, he entered the 
dwelling. 

He came out with palid face, and his large eyes 
looking cold and stony. 

A few hours before, and he was a boy, bright 
and joyous as the sunshine of spring; now, that 
which had made existence beautiful—the ethe- 
real essence of joy—had vanished, and might 
never more be gathered to fall upon his heart. 

Arabel had received him with that air of fond- 
ness which left not a doubt of the success of his 
errand; and her voice lost none of its loving 
tones, as she told him that she had long been 
engaged—engaged, she said, before she had ever 
had the happiness of knowing him. 

In the anguish and confusion of the moment, 
he forgot, or heeded not, the way that led to his 
mother’s cottage; but after wandering, he knew 
not where, he at length reached it. 

‘‘Richard,” exclaimed Mrs. Manning, mark- 
ing, as soon as he entered, his wild and haggard 
look, and the paleness which the flickering light 
rendered the more ghastly, ‘‘ what has happened? 
are you ill?” 

‘*T am well; quite well,” he answered, in a 
hoarse, constrained voice; and then at once, 
made every home inquiry with an appearance of 
usual interest. 

Margaret, aware of her brother’s feelings to- 
wards Arabel Grey, immediately conceived that 
his strange manner was somehow connected with 
her, and forbore to make any remark which 





He was sitting silent and immovable in his 
chair, and gazing fixedly on the lengthening wick 
of the candle, that was burning on the table be- 
fore him. He heeded not the approach of his 
sister, nor turned his eyes toward her, till, bend- 
ing over him, she whispered, ‘‘Is anything the 
matter with Arabel, dear Richard ?” 

He started suddenly; then turning his head 
slowly toward her, he looked up and said, ‘* Ma- 
bel is soon to be married to another. Do not 
talk of it, Margaret. Good night.” And they 
spoke of it no more; save that on the succeed- 
ing Sabbath afternoon, when leaning over his 
shoulder, she read on a scrap of paper that was 
lying in a book which he held before him, these 
lines : 

My boat is on a stormy sea, 

The breakers wild are chasing me; 

And rocks, and shoals, and sands are near 
O, whither, whither shall I steer! 

She took the pencil from his hand, and wrote 
beneath them: 


Look, there is a light ’mid darkness gleaming, 
See, there is a star f-om Heaven beaming: 

I know, I’m sure, that light will safely guide, 
That star, it points beyond this whelming tide. 


And with a look of sorrow that went to her heart, 
he looked up and said, ‘the clouds are too heavy. 
I cannot see the stars through them.” 





A few months later, and Manning stood on the 
deck of the vessel that bore him from his native 
land, 

It is strange, the power of a breath of wind, 
a ray of sunshine, a strain of music, or a gleam 
of beauty, to awaken to high endeavor—to re- 
vive forgotten hopes. 

He leaned over the vessel’s side, feeling that 
for him life had no longer any purpose—the 
wealth of his affections had heen frittered away— 
his manhood insulted. A breath of wind stirred 
the hair about his temples: he slowly raised his 
head, looked at the sea, reflecting in its calm 
beauty the Tyrean colors of an autumn sky. 
He removed his cap, and as the light breezes 
played upon his forehead and among his hair,.a 
new inspiration stole over him; and he resolved 
that however blighted to himself, his life to 
others should not be a failure. 





CHAPTER III. 
“The earth hath bubbles, as the water hath.” 


It was hard to tell which is the happier—those 
hearts that are deep as mountain wells; whose 
every strong emotion becomes an ecstasy or an 
anguish, and where love—the one love of the 
heart, is strong as its own fibers; or those which 
are capable of no intensity of feeling, and dream 
not of the depths which they have never fathomed. 


could possibly embarrass him; but before retir- Mabel Grey was not perhaps, really an evil- 
ing to rest, she stole softly into his room. | minded woman, but there were no depths in her 
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soul. Never had she met with one whose society 
had been more pleasing to her than young Man- 
ning’s, or one for whom she had exerted more her 
powers of fascination; and yet she had no pur- 
pose to injure him permanently, nor would she 
have done so, even for a brief period, had not her 
own pleasure and vanity been concerned. 

She kept her engagement to another, neither 
from love or truthfulness, but because it secured 
the wealth and luxury, which, she well knew, the 
bride of Manning must, at least for a long time 
forego. 

Receiving a love as light and volatile as 
that she gave, she married—married as thousands, 
as ten thousands marry everywhere. Both were 
pleased, and the world said, it was a ‘ good 
match.’ And when, after a union of several 
years, death made her a widow. For a few 
days she seemed inconsolable, and then her tears 
were dried, and she never thought to weep more. 





CHAPTERIV. 


“Like a still serpent, basking in the sun, 
With subtle eyes, and back of russet gold, 
Her gentle tones and quiet sweetness won 
A coil upon her victims—fold on fold, 
She wove around them with her graceful wiles, 
Till, serpent-like, she stung emid her smiles.” 


Dwelling in the beautiful home of his child- 
hood, Walter Hayne had been for many years 
married to his early choice—Mary Weston, when 
they received a visit from their widowed cousin 
Mabel. They welcomed her to their home, and 
saw no serpent coiled at their feet; no ‘‘shrink- 
ing Mimosa,” closing its leaves ‘‘at the hoof- 
beats of fate.” 

Mrs. Hayne was a woman of open and unsus- 
picious temper, and thought as little, when 
engaged in domestic affairs, of leaving Arabel to 
be entertained by her husband, as she would 
have done of leaving her to listen to the prattle 
of her boys. But at length a sorrow, such as in 
her life before she had never experienced, stole 
over her—first, like a shadow—then, darkening 
her whole being. 

She saw intuitively that Arabel was more silent 
in her presence than when left alone with her 
husband. If she unexpectly entered the room 
where they were seated, the tones of her voice 
would change, and she would conclude an un- 
finished sentence in a manner different from what 
she believed it would have been had she not en- 
tered. Still, her deportment was of that charac- 
ter which can only be felt—so little tangible, 
that, brought into words, it seems like jealousy ; 
and she shrank from speaking to her husband of 
what might appear like a want of trust in him. 
She knew, moreover, that he was unconscious of 
Arabel’s artful and enticing ways; and uncon- 
scious too, of that which her own aching heart 
saw too well—the silent admiration which he was 
bestowing upon her. 





Happy in the hearts of those who loved her, 
Mrs. Hayne had never before longed for beauty 
—for those rare charms, which everywhere at- 
tract the heart. But now, as she gazed on her 
beautiful cousin, with a sense of anguish, she 
would contrast the delicately tinted cheek with 
her own flushed with the heat of over-exertion ; 
and from the fair white hand would turn to her 
own, ** brown as an oak leaf in winter ;” and then, 
with a struggle, she would wink back the tears 
that came unbidden. 

As weeks faded into months, she kept hoping 
that Arabel would say something about returning 
to her home. And she, would, indeed ‘sometimes 
mention it, but never except im the presence 
of her husband, and, as it seemed to poor Mrs. 
Hayne, only to elic?t from him renewed invita- 
tions to lengthen her visit, till she almost begun 
to despair of ever ridding herself of her guest. 

Mr. Hayne had for several weeks been engaged 
in getting ready for sea, a vessel in which he was 
concerned, and therefore had remained in Ports- 
mouth, from whence the ship was to sail for 
Liverpool, only returning home on Saturday and 
remaining over the Sabbath. 

Much as she loved her husband, this was a 
great relief to Mrs. Hayne ; while Arabel consoled 
herself in his absence by getting up a flirtation 
with a young man, named Stanley, a stranger in 
the neighborhood, but who, as agent of a firm 
with which Mr. Hayne had dealings, had fre- 
quently called on him for purposes of business. 

Mrs. Hayne had from the first, felt for him an 
irresistible repulsion. It seemed to her that 
there was something evil and sinister in his ex- 
pression; and she was ill pleased, when she 
found him made a constant and welcome guest at 
her home, by one who had little right to assume 
the liberty. She could, however, easily enough 
have borne this, had not Arabel continued her 
fond and devoted manner to her husband when- 
ever hereturned home. 

Worn out with her own outraged feelings, one 
evening when Stanley’s visit had extended into 
midnight, she said to him with a manner as 
polite as the words were freezing : ‘‘ Mr. Stanley, 
if it would be as convenient for you, I prefer that 
your visits here should be made on evenings when 
my husband is at home. I shall then be happy 
to receive those who may choose to honor us with 
their society.” 

The words were spoken for Arabel, for she felt 
that in some unaccountable way, she always con- 
trived to keep Stanley away on the evenings of 
her husbands’s return. Taking Arabel by the 
hand, and bidding her ‘‘ good night” in a low tone, 
and bowing coldly to Mrs. Hayne, he at once 
left the house. 

The next Saturday night came—Mrs. Hayne 
walked to the garden gate, hoping to meet her 
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husband alone. But she had stood there only 
a few moments, when Arabel came gliding toward 
her with some light excuse; and then, as Mrs. 
Hayne replied only in monosyllables to all her at- 
tempts at conversation, she turned and began to 
cull the flowers which Mrs. Hayne had cultivated 
beside the path. 

She picked the choicest rose-buds and all the 
sweetest flowers, and then, coming again toward 
Mrs. Hayne, remarked: ‘I have gathered some 
of your most beautiful flowers to give Mr. Hayne. 
As you have cultivated them, he ought to enjoy 
them.” 

How these words worked her; and Arabel 
knew that they worked her, but stood too much 
in fear of her cousin to offer the boquet to her 
husband, in her presence, without some plausible 
words for a prelude. 

Oh, how Mrs. Hayne’s heart burned as she saw 
the flowers—her flowers—and listened to the low 
witching sound of Arabel’s voice. Then she 
thought if she had only remembered to gather 
them for him herself; but Arabel had been such 
a distraction to her, that she had almost forgot- 
ten how to think. 

She listened now for her husband’s step with 
a sense of dread, rather than of longing. She 
kept waiting on, Arabel ever flitting near, till she 
thought that he had been unexpectedly detained, 
and would defer his return till morning. But 
not once, while the two were waiting there, was 
the object of their watching named, and they 
entered the house without a word. 

Mrs. Hayne dragged through the long hours 
of the succeeding Sabbath, till late in the after- 
noon, she sent for Robert Manning, and telling 
him her anxiety, requested him to go at once to 
Portsmouth, and ascertain what kept her husband. 

He came back with the strange intelligence, 
that Mr. Hayne, had, himself, sailed for England. 
That unexpected events had prevented the cap- 
tain of the ship from fulfilling his engagement, 
and as she could not be detained without much 
damage to the owners, Mr. Hayne had, at the mo- 
ment of departure, determined to take passage 
himself and manage her financial affairs; while 
the mate, who was a good sailing master, assumed 
the office of captain. But he had left no letter, 
nor even amessage to his wife. 





Burning with anger and the desire of ven- 
geance, Stanley had, on leaving the house of Mr. 
Hayne, met at the door, Robert Manning, who 
had come to request Mrs. Hayne to accompany 
him to his mother, who had been taken suddenly 
and alarmingly ill, and whom he thought it not 
safe to leave alone with the inexperienced young 
girl who lived with her, while he went several 
miles for a physician. Each started in surprise 


at meeting the other at so unusual an hour; but! 





Stanley passed on without a word, and at once 
conceived the thought of forming from the unex- 
plained circumstance, the dagger wherewith to 
strike, 

Early the following morning, Stanley proceeded 
to Portsmouth. He found Mr. Hayne on board 
the ship, and taking him aside, exerted all his 
art and cunning to excite in his bosom suspicion 
towards his wife. 

Mr. Hayne, with en open and generous temper, 
a stranger to art himself, and blind to its exist- 
ence in others, was a man of quick and violent 
passions, and was at once roused into fury. The 
vessel was ready to drop down the bay; while 
at the same moment, occurred the uncertainty 
and confusion occasioned by the captain’s un- 
looked for detention. Thus, the plan of going 
himself to manage the financial affairs of the ship, 
was no sooner suggested to his mind than he 
eagerly seized upon it, and was far away on the 
ocean before he became conscious of his rash- 
ness and folly. 

He thought of Robert Manning—of his honor- 
able and unblemished name; of Stanley—a 
stranger, whose character was entirely unknown 
to him; and for the first time, he now perceived 
the wiles by which Arabel Grey had lured him, 
and he thought of them with bitterness and scorn; 
while in his contrition and pity, his wife—his 
gentle, patient, loving wife, seemed dearer to him 
than in all his life before. 





It was the morning of the day that the ship 
sailed for Cadiz, whence she was bound, from 
Liverpool, that Mr. Hayne encountered on the 
wharf « poor, haggard and wretched looking 
being, in whom, however, he immediately recog- 
nized Stanley. 

Stanley had, a few days after Mr. Hayne set 
sail from his native land, been dismissed by his 
employers on account of his dishonesty ; and the 
same night, reckless and half drunk, had shipped 
as a common sailor, on board a vessel bound for 
England. Disease, dissipation and poverty, had 
reduced him to the condition in which Mr. Hayne 
now met him. 

‘¢ Stanley,” said he, grasping him firmly by 
the shoulder, ‘tell me why you lied about my 
wife.” 

There was something in that determined grasp 
and firm, noble look, which made the wretch fear 
more to evade than truthfully to answer the 
question; and trembling, he told in what man- 
ner Mrs. Hayne had incurred his hate, and how 
revenge had caused him to fabricate the tale with 
which he had deceived her husband. 

Not once while Mr. Hayne listened, did he relax 
that firm grasp, or open his lips, save once, when 
the name of Arabel Grey occurred, unconsciously, 
and with a bitter sneer, he repeated it through 
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his closed teeth. Butwhen Stanley had finished, 
the sense of his own folly was stronger upon him 
than resentment at the man’s villainy; and he 
stopped short his words, when bowing low, he 
began to beg forgiveness with, ‘‘ Stanley, you are 


venge myself on you. Come with me to the 
hospital, and you shall be well cared for.” 

He procured his admission into one of the best 
hospitals in the city of Liverpool; accompanied 
him to his ward, and turning to an attendant, 
while he pointed to the bed on which poor Stan- 
ley now lay, said, with an earnestness that star- 
tled the young man: “ There is a villain ; but, if 
you do not treat him like a Christian, it will be 
the worse for you; and take that for your pains ;” 
and he threw down a twenty pound note. 

A few hours later, and Mr. Hayne was sailing 
down the river Mersey. 

CHAPTER V. 


—Why do you look so pale? 
I have seen a ghost, father, Clive answered The ghost 
of my youth, father, the ghost of my happiness, and the 
best days of my life, groaned out the young man. I saw 
Ethel today.—THacKeRAy’s “ NEWCOMES.” 


“The trees of the forest shall blossom again, . 

The song-bird shall warble its soul-thrilling strain, 
But the heart Fate hath wasted no spring can restore, 
And its song shall be joyful—no more, never mors.” 


It was a happy moment for Richard Manning, 
when he welcomed to the shores of Spain the 
chosen friend of his youth. The warm clasp of 
the hand, and the familiar tones of the voice, 
came back to him as the echo of his boyhood. 

And it was no less a comfort to Walter Hayne, 
with his soul longing for sympathy, to meet a 
friend with whom he could freely converse of the 
unhappy circumstances that had caused him to 
leave his home. But when he spoke of Arabel 
Grey, dwelling with bitterness on the thought 
that she was the secret spring of all that misery, 
Manning was silent; while, whispering low, he 
thanked God that he had been saved from taking 
to his heart the frail, light thing. 

Ten years had greatly changed young Man- 
ning. A boy no longer, he stood erect in the 
full glory of his manhood; while over the firm 
lip, the smooth calm forehead, and the soft ear- 
nest eye, was thrown that mystic spell of intel- 
lect, which imparts a strange charm even to fea- 
tures the most rugged and irregular. 

In the conflict of life he had met the full tide 
of battle, and had come off conqueror. Forget- 
ting himself—struggling to do good to others, to 
create around him an atmosphere of happiness, 
unconsciously he had breathed the air into his 
own soul. A wanderer in many lands, hearts 








had blessed him everywhere. 

And wealth—the wealth that the world loves, 
had poured in upon him like rolling seas. Every | 
enterprise in which he had engaged, had been ' 
freighted with success. i 


He had long thought of returning to his native 
land, and had placed his affairs in a position to 
leave Spain, though he still lingered, as if loath 
to quit that beautifulland. But the sight of his 
friend, and the idea of having his company in a 
voyage across the Atlantic, decided him to take 
passage in the ship now bound for Boston. 

No sooner had they landed, than Mr. Hayne, 
eager to reach home, took passage for Ports- 
mouth, in a schooner, which was about leaving 
the wharf. Manning remained in Boston, to 
enjoy. for a few days, the society of his sister, 
who had long resided there with her husband—-a 
man capable of appreciating her high-toned and 
beautiful character. 

It was the first evening of his arrival that he 
met Arabel Grey. She was among the guests in 
a small party that had been invited at his sister’s 
before she knew of his arrival. She was beau- 
tiful as ever, and no sooner did she recognise in 
Manning, the boy that she had held captive, than 
she again brought into play all her powers of 
fascination. 


Once the perfection of his ideal, the embodi- 
ment of that mystic dream which can steal over 
the soul but once, he gazed upon her with a sad 
and mournful interest. But she had blighted 
his youth; she had darkened the hearth-stone of 
his friend; and her every blandishment, her 
every softened tone, fell on his heart coldly as 
moonbeams on flowers. 

A week passed away, and Manning was re- 
turning to his early home. The coach road, now 
passed close to the dwelling of Hayne, and he 
could not resist the impulse of running in for a 
moment, even before he reached his old home, 
to congratulate both Hayne and his wife on their 
restored happiness. 

‘¢Where is Walter? my husband?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Hayne, the moment Manning presented 
himself. She had not before heard of the ship’s 
arrival in Boston, and when she learned that a 
week had passed since her husband sailed from 
there, she knew that some other terrible calamity 
had befallen her. 

There had been a severe storm upon the coast; 
and they had heard of a schooner having been 
wrecked, and several bodies washed ashore, at 
the ‘‘Isle of Shoals.” 

With sad forebodings, Manning, with several 
others, proceeded to the island. The bodies had 
been buried for several days. ‘They were disin- 
terred, and Manning at once recognized among 
one of them the features of his poor friend. 

It was no ordinary grief that overwhelmed the 
stricken widow. Letters, indeed, shehad received 
from her husband, teeming with love; but the long- 
ings to hear once more from his lips the accents 
of affection, were lost in the wailings of despair. 

The care of everything now devolved upon 
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Manning. It was for him to be the friendof the| But five years from Mr. Hayne’s death, the 
widow, and the guardian of her boys. For | friends were married—a strange, mysterious 
years he watched over her interests with un-| marriage, indeed—scarcely love; but a friend- 
changing kindness. There was in their inter- | ship so deep, so confiding, so sublimated, that it 
course that confiding freedom, which, perhaps, | was near akin to that holiest passion. And gradu- 
could not have been, had either ever thought of | ally even the image of Arabel Grey faded from 
regarding the other as anything more than a/ the husband’s soul, and the ideal of his early 


devoted friend. ' youth became merged in the form of his wife. 
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THIS AND THAT GHOST STORY. 


Wiruin the blade of grass, near to a fallen | it. There was no danger of stumbling if [ tuok 
stone, is a power we cannot see or hear. What this way; the nearest path, however, led through 
is it? The grass grows, each blade remember; | the churchyard. This was somewhat oblong in 
the pebble, just now thrown upward, descends. | shape, with a foot-path, bordered by yew’trees, 
But how? Why? Neither you, nor I, can tell. | passing round three of its sides; the church, 
Somebody says capillary attraction, endosmose | standing at the town end (that is the farthest 
and-exosmose gravitation, and so on. from me,) of the consecrated burial ground. I 

Yes, these terms do imply certain actions. But | turned—set my foot on the lower, and my hand 
behind all this, is the—what do you think?| on the upper rail of the stile, leading into the 
Why behind is THe Guost! Can a cow, horse, | church-yard, when under the full light of a 
cat, or dog think? Do ghosts think? If they | brightly shining moon, I saw, some hundred 
do, may not your tabby kitten, or jet black pony, | steps from me, a figure, white from the head to 
be a ghost now, or hereafter? the feet, pass seemingly out of the wall, (which 

What is a Ghost? In the case of the Spiritual | extended from where I stood, right down to the: 
Knockings, is the ghost the rapper or the rap? | town; forming, in fact, the boundary wall to 
Or, is it neither? Now, if I rap, lama rapper, | that part of the church property.) Scarcely 
but I am not a ghost; and the noise I make can} had this vision appeared, before another, and 
be explained on natural grounds. Suppose, | apparently a sister spirit, emerged from the 
then, we infer, that the invisible, or that which temporary shadow, cast by the wall, and in com- 
we cannot account for, is the ghost. Then, if} pany, (the first having halted for the second to 
the unseen be a ghost, you may be one, for I} join her) these two strange visitants, wended 
cannot see you, and Adam and Eve may be| their way across the coverings of the dead, and 
ghosts; but when you see them, that is when | vanished behind one angle of the sacred edifice. 


they are not invisible, they are no longer ghosts ; A thorough unbeliever in ghosts myself, yet 
or in other words, you cannot see a ghost. wondering what all this meant, I remained near 

Well, but this story is about a ghost that I| the stile, and, in less than a quarter of an hour, 
saw! I saw the same white, wonderful beings return. 


Fifteen years ago I was staying with my bro-| There was no sound to be heard from them, or 
ther, at a busy town, belonging to Northampton- | all around, as they slowly moved amongst the 
shire, in England. Owing to circumstances, | tombs; noiselessly they trod over the sods 
which it is needless to mention, my visits at this | covering the graves; and at length, reaching the 
time were not very frequent; but one day I} trifling obscurity, near the wall, where I had 
accepted an invitation to spend a few hours with | first beheld them, the wondrous pair vanished. 
some friends, who inhabited a lodge house, about Now mark. Here we have two ghostly ap- 
two miles from the place where my brother | pearances, and all the concomitant circumstances 
resided. At the appointed time I went, took | essential to, and generally said to accompany 
dinner, tea, and supper (three customary meals | apparitions. The time, midnight; the scene, a 
in England) with them. Soon after eleven o’clock | church-yard; they, clothed in white, come forth 
I left, and took my way homewards. The sea-| from a shadow—a darkened place—and flit to 
son of the year was summer, the evening re-| and fro, over the dead! Arrayed in light appa- 
markably fine, and thoroughly delighted with | rel themselves, they seem to give additional 
my walk, I arrived at the edge of the town. | gloom to the solitary—the lonely—dwelling of 
Here, I hesitated a moment, not from fear, but the departed. 
doubt. Straight onward was the turnpike road, Iam not particularly afraid that any reader 
leading toward my brother’s house, which was will be so daring in ghost scenes, as to impeach 
situated some three hundred yards to the left of my character for want of courage, on account of 
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the annexed candid statement. 
short cut that night. No. And if he, or she, 
presume to charge me with cowardice, all I can, 
or need say, is, that I wish it had been his, or 
her fate, to have been scared like me. But ofa 
truth, best beloved, and most courteous readers, 
I did not fear the spirits: but, having heard of 
certain supernaturals? who gave blows or knocks, 
not upon tables of wood, but on the fleshy head 
and chest of an intruder; and, not being posi- 
tive whether those pale individuals, visible by 
night, in the burying ground, were in the body 
or out, I did not choose to encounter them. 
Early the next morning, I went and inspected 
the spot—the parade of unearthly beings. Now 
I had often been on the same ground before; 
and did not, at this time, much expect to find a 
clue to the cause of the event of the overnight. 
Every one knows how our wonted footsteps are 
our least noticed ones; how familiarity with any 
scene breeds indifference, if not contempt. In 
fact, many a man has gone a particular walk, 
again and again, until he does not notice, or 
quite forgets the objects by which he may be 
surrounded. Thus I had done; judge then of 
my surprise, when I discovered a door in the 
wall, near, if not exactly at the spot where the 
apparition bad showed itself. Burt, after all, 
@ ghost might come through a doorway, or, per- 
haps, through the very door itself. So, you see, 
there might be nothing in this to solve, but 


rather to add to the mystery. However, I 


thought I would follow the lead; accordingly, I 
tried to go through the ghostly passage, by open- 
ing the door. But the door would not open— 
at least not for me. Could it have unclosed 
at the command of the goblin? Or rather, 
at the magic touch of him and his companion? 
Perchance, it took two ghosts to open a fastened 
door! Should I not immortalize myself by 
publishing to the world this discovery of mine, 
in the life and manners of ghosts! I jumped 
(very high) at this fair conclusion, respecting a 
phenomenon in spiritual habits. Yes, it re- 
quired two ghosts to open a door when it was 
locked ! 

Having gained possession of this one fact, re- 
specting the ways of spirits, my desire increased. 
I wished now to be on the other side of the wall 
and see where they came from; their daylight 
home; and, if there were not too much of the 
horrible in the sight, to gaze upon the twin hob- 
goblins themselves ! 

After a brief search for some accessible en- 
trance into the haunted premises, I found a 
decent looking gate, and, upon my ringing at the 
bell, was soon conducted by a little page dressed 
in black, with dark knots on his shoulders; and 
straightway ushered into the presence of—not 
Satan, but his avowed enemy, to wit—the Rector 


I did not take the | 





of the parish. Now then, for some holy water, 
and the laying of the ghost. 

Upon a plain recital of my tale, the clergy- 
man hesitating but a moment, stated, that four 
years before that time, his lady died, and was 
interred in a vault near the church; that his 
two daughters went, according to an annual cus- 
tom the night before, at the hour their mamma 
expired, to spend a few minutes, and strew some 
flowers on the tomb of the departed; and, that 
as the weather was fine, each lady, in addition 
to wearing a white dress, threw a cambric hand- 
kerchief over her head. Thus, is explained, 
‘*this ghost story.” 

I now proceed to relate another, to which I 
have prefixed the title of 

THAT GHOST STORY. 

Two or three years after the occurrence of the 
event just narrated, I was staying at a small 
watering place, on the Kentish coast, England. 
Some unpleasant circumstances had induced a 
part of the attendants at the adjoining parish 
church, and at the dissenting place of worship, 
to quit their usual Sabbath haunts, and to con- 
gregate together in a building used by the Epis- 
copalians, situated some three miles distant. It 
was very ancient, both in appearance and reality. 
Its site was upon shelving cliffs. These were 
not lofty: but as they were beheld from the sea, 
whose murmurings went on immediately beneath, 
there was enough of the vast, the vague, and 
the infinite, to conjure up in the spectator 
thoughts of a spirit, that might be hovering near, 
if not upon the earth, consecrated to the living 
and the dead. And, perchance, it abided by day 
if not by night, in the antique and gloomy pile, 
where Sabbath after Sabbath, for ages, the 
unseen—and man’s relation to it—had been in- 
sisted on. 

One Sunday, while the clergyman read pray- 
ers, a thumping was heard, directly under a 
form, in the western part of the church. Some 
of the poor in the neighborhood usually sat 
here; and they—as is too commonly the case— 
were untaught, except it was to curtsy, or touch 
the hat to the squire, parson, and other gentle- 
men, residing in the adjacent village. 

It was true, the paupers heard of the Witch of 
Endor, and had much faith in a gipsy fortune- 
teller; moreover, their grandmothers told them 
of ghostesses that used to appear there. But 
now, these grandchildren—the veritable descend- 
ants of those who once saw, with their own 
eyes, horrid sights, and heard, with their own 
ears, the most dreadful shrieks—they now list- 
ened to loud and oft-repeated noises at their very 
feet. There was no mistake about it. The 
Squire’s lady admitted it was passing strange, 
and it was the vault, where one of her ancestors 
was buried, that the rappings came from. 
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During the ensuing week gossip was rife, and 
many an old crone, neglected by every one for 
years, had larger and longer audiences, than even 
the king himself. Much that was true, and more 
that was not, came to be related upon the occasion. 
But certain it was, that Henry Richard Brother- 
ton, Esquire, had come to his end very suddenly ; 
that he was intestate; that the next heir was 
his granddaughter, who had married ‘the Squire” 
ten years ago; and that he was interred on the 
very spot whence the ambiguous sounds came 
from. The deceased gentleman was an Indian 
nabob, known to be very wealthy; and the vault 
had not been opened since his interrment— 
which took place some twenty-five years before. 
Nothing peculiar had transpired at the funeral, 
further, than being the burial of a rich man, it 
was unusually grand, for the locality. But, 
whispers after it were pretty frequent; until at 
length, Time, that greatest of ‘*‘ quietists,” 
lulled the village tumult. There was one old 
woman though, who said at the time, and con- 
tinued occasionally to reiterate the saying, that 
she knew fiis bones would never rest in peace, and 
that sooner or later, his spirit would appear! 
When the news reached her of the disturbance 
in the tomb, she said, ‘‘ Now, who is right, I 
should like to know? Didn’t I always say how 
it would be?” And although she was very in- 
firm, and had not been to church for years and 
years, she determined to attend next Sunday, 
and, as she said, to hear the truth uttered for 
once in her life. And go she did, the next Sab- 
bath, and the next. But the ghost was like the 
god of Baal, he was nowhere to be found. 

‘¢ Third time’s never like the rest,” said Betty 
Rous; and, sure enough, the thumping was as 
loud as you please, on her next attendance. 

Here was a mysterious circumstance. A ghost 
not to scare a villain; but tapping right before, 
perhaps at the parson. One, not playing his 
antics in bye-places, at dusk, by the side of a 
timorous maiden—but, coming in open day, and 
in the hearing of bold men. 

Elizabeth Rous now talked more in one week 
than she had done for in twelve months before. 
Mumbled something about the usefulness of 
turning the coffin, and vowed that ske would 
like to see the clargyman lay that ghost. For 
her part, she said nothing; but she didn’t believe 
it would ever be done until justice had been ren- 
dered to the murdered Squtre ! 

Sundays came and went, and the knocking too; 
whilst the talkers increased in number, and the 
talking in rash speculation and bolder insinua- 
tions. Every hour the report spread wider and 
wider, with accumulated horrors respecting the 
haunted district. Comments were made in the 
shapo of gentle hints from the timid, and reck- 
less surmises by the bold. Persons residing 





there entertained different opinions concerning it, 
and even changed their views, as fresh evidence 
was forthcoming. Some thought it might be an 
angel that troubled them; others suggested it 
was all owing to the devil. 

Knock! knock!! knock!!! At length, one 
Sunday afternoon, when matters had come to a 
pretty pass, suggestions of late having been 
prevalent about getting the bishop, or even the 
archbishop, to try his hand at a settlement of 
the vexed question. After the whole squirearchy 
of that part of the earth, and the vast hierarchy 
of heaven—cherubim, seraphim, and so on—had 
been more or less implicated in this transaction, 
then—(on a certain Sabbath afternoon,) the 
thumpings and bumpings being louder and more 
frequent—the service was abruptly closed, by 
the minister announcing from the pulpit, that on 
the coming morning, at ten o’clock, ‘the vault 
should be opened, to discover, if possible, the 
cause of the strange noises.” 

It appeared this decision had been arrived at 
almost on the spur of the moment, for the wind 
—a thorough ‘ north-easter’’—had increased to 
a perfect gale, and the waves were thrown into 
unwonted commotion, while awful knockings, 
under-ground, occurred with increased vehe- 
mency and rapidity. 

While accompanying the concourse of persons 
assembled together at this time for the express 
purpose of elucidating the mystery, it will be 
expedient to afford the reader a brief glance at 
the spot, and its surrounding circumstances. 
The church, having a nor’-east aspect, was situ- 
ated near to the sea-side; and at the period 
when spring-tides occurred, the ocean washed 
the foundations of the building. Antiquity im- 
parts a fine feature to the superstructure, but is 
apt to impair the hidden and deep laid base. A 
vault, when long made, is often found perforated. 
Such was found to be the case with that of the 
Brotherton family. The ocean rose considerably 
at high tides, and the water found ingress and 
egress beneath the church At every influx of 
water, the coffin was forced upwards with great 
violence against the stone covering of the tomb ; 
when the water receded, the coffin fell back— 
and so it continued doing, until ‘‘low water” 
again permitted of a quiet position. Need I 
add, the vault was repaired, and the Ghost laid 
at once and forever! And I believe, and hope, 
that thus, or in some similarly appropriate man- 
ner, may all fancied spirits be annihilated. 

My true tales are now related; yet, I do not 
feel inclined to let them pass without attaching a 
few words, in the shape of a moral. 

The recent announcements of spiritual-knock- 
ings, show there are teachers and hearers of any 
word. Spectral illusions I have witnessed my- 
self; but never when my health was not in some 
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measure impaired. The same I have repeatedly 
met with in others. 

In Howitt’s Journal, published in the year 
1847, there is a narrative respecting a haunted 
house at Willington, near Newcastle-on-Tyne, in 
England. The sea is in close proximity there, 
and probably this building might be disenchanted 
in the way I have shown the church was in Kent. 

Indubitably, the Bible has been the book, 
more than any other, that has in Christian coun- 
tries perpetuated faith in spectres, witches, the 
supernatural, and the miraculous. It is true, 
that some have kept their belief in the inspira- 
tion, or rather the value of the scriptures, and 
yet doubted angelic ministration, demoniacal 
possession and kindred topics. But, with the 
generality of believers in the Writ as Divine, 
miracle working, and the like, is understood in 
the literal sense. Now, grant all this, and the 
plain inference is surely that spiritual agency 
was exercised in the manner represented, but ts 
not now. 

The deduction made at the commencement of 
this article, has no pretensions to rigid or logical 
accuracy. It is essentially a popular argument, 
and as such, is both suited and intended for 
general reading. The main point urged is, that 
the eye being adapted to the perception of visible 
objects—for those that can be seen—and invisi- 
bility being one of the properties of a spirit, it 
cannot be seen. In short, and conversely, to be- 
hold a ghost, is not to behold one. Call this an 
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Irish bull, if you like, but believe it, and the 
truth embodied therein, shall make you free from 
any fear or dread of encountering a ghost. The 
allusion to the Word of God, is, of course, to 
draw attention to the fact, that it represents 
wonders as having been; thus suggesting—by 
implication—the conclusion of their non-exist- 
ence in the present day. Whether the super- 
natural appearances, as they are designated, 


were only such to the conceptions of those who 


lived at that time, or whether they were actually 
beyond the limits assigned to natural causes by 
the Creator, the intelligent reader will at once 
perceive to be a question entirely foreign to the 
subject in hand. 

Witchcraft, and the burning or maiming of its 
abettors, is not tolerated in our day—yet we 
constantly hear of wise women, and those who 
can read the future. Now, a fortune-teller is 
generally a very ignorant person, often unable 
to read even a child’s book—and yet, forsooth, 
capable of deciding what shall be, what must be, 
on the morrow. And how? Why? Because she 
looks at a dirty pack of cards! Away with 
such trash! I have no patience now to attempt 
a satisfactory refutation of such gross and un- 
qualified humbug. But at some future time I 
should like to take a brief glance at the doctrine 
of probabilities, or chances, with reference to 
fortune-telling, and also to point out the nature 
of dreams, so that their true character may be 
understood. 
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NIGHT IN THE CITY. 


BY H. 8S. CORNWALL. 


—— 


Tux night is still: from many towers 
The stroke of deep nocturnal bells 

Booms sullen through the dark, and tells 
To man, the fleetness of his hours. 


The city sleeps in sultry night— | 
The warning street-lamp winks and dies ; | 
Beyond, the lazy river lies, 
Tllumed with many a nodding light. | 


To broken dreams I bid adieu, 
From sleepless stupors I arise, 
And lounge about the balconies, 
Until my locks are damp with dew. 


The hours are merging towards the morn— 
The lonely thoroughfares are still, 

And hanging o’er the western hill, 

Soft Dian pales her silver horn. 


All day, with unremittent glare, 

The sun has poured his ardent rays ; 
And after long midsummer days, 
Brief night scarce cools the heated air. 


But yet, I know, along the lands, 
Luxuriant vegetation shoots, 

And Autumn waiteth with her fruits 
To drop them in the toiler’s hands! 
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Wnen first the angel choirs on high, 
To sleeping shepherds did proclaim, 

That for mankind a God should die, 
And through Him all should Heaven obtain. 





| 
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’Twas thou, oh! Hope! the Elysian plain, 
Again received thy cherub form, 

And now thou soothest every pain, 
And calmest every swelling storm. 
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THE DUEL BETWEEN GERMAIN 











THE FATAL VISIT. 





BY JAMES REGINALD, 





On an evening at the end of summer, while 
leaves were yet green and skies yet full of sun- 
shine—though the long daylight of the year’s 
prime had diminished somewhat more than an 
hour, and darkness and winter were stealing 
slowly forward in the distance, a small, but 
handsome room, richly furnished with everything 
that taste could display—with exquisite carvings | 
of old oak, fine pictures, velvet hangings, and | 
with green shrubs and flowers, both rare and 
beautiful, showed preparations for a supper 
party, at which two persons only were expected. 
The table was arranged with great taste; rich 
fruits, in a silver vase, formed a pyramid in the | 
midst; and two or three dishes, of the most | 
beautiful workmanship, presented various tempt- 
ing pieces of confectionery strewed over, in quaint 
devices, and in a regular pattern, with minute 
flowers. On the right of the principal table, at 
some little distance, was a carved oak buffet, 
covered with crimson velvet, just seen from be- 
neath the edges of a damask napkin, on which 
were arranged various large silver tankards of 
beautiful forms, two golden goblets, and several 
tall glasses gilded on the stem. The windows of 
the room were open, but shaded with trees and 
flowering shrubs, and a green soft light spread 
through the interior, as the rays of the setting 
sun poured through the veil of leaves. That 
light began to assume a purple hue, showing 
that the orb of day had touched the verge of the 
horizon, when two young gentlemen entered and 
seated themselves at the richly laden table. The 
eldest was tall and well formed, long in the arms, 
broad in the chest, and spare in the waist and 
flank. The head and face were small, and the 
features delicate, though not effeminate; the 
chin somewhat projecting, and the eyes large 
and full, with a thick and strongly marked eye- 
brow. When at rest the whole countenance had 
an expression of gravity and decision beyond his 
apparent years, and there was in his air a look 
of command and free thoughtful power, which 
seemed to bespeak one who, notwithstanding his 
youth, had been long accustomed to regulate his 
own conduct, and act upon his own views. 

The other was very different, yet handsomer; 
much darker in complexion, with a keen, sharp, 
black eye, under a wide and slightly projecting 
brow, marked gracefully by a dark, arching, and 
somewhat raised line of eyebrow. The lips 
were thin, and the line from the wing of the 
nose to the counter of the mouth strongly | 
marked, so as to give the ordinary expression of | 
the countenance a slight touch of sarcasm; and | 
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yet there was a sort of sparkling jJoyousness 
about it whenever he spoke, although the cast of 
the mere features are thin and strong. 

The younger and fairer of the two gazed at his 
companion with a thoughtful, yet happy expres- 
sion, as if he was brooding over some past occur- 
rence which filled him with admiration. The face 
lighted up with a beaming smile, that radiated 
over his happy countenance, as he joyously ex- 
claimed, ‘*Oh, how fortunate, how happy, how 
contented you should be, Orville’’—he paused a 
minute, and then enthusiastically added, “by 


| heaven! the love of such a being would—” 


‘*What?” coldly queried the sterner of the 
two, as he gazed wonderingly on the sparkling 
face of his companion. 

‘* What ?—why everything! Her beauty does 
not dazzle and surprise. She does not possess 
the bold, firm eye, the Juno frown, and the cold, 
fiery look of passion, which command admira- 
tion. But she has that which wins rather than 
triumphs; the gentle, the gay, more than the 
keen and bright; yielding to, rather than de- 
manding love; the trusting, the confiding look. 
instead of the ruling and commanding; the lip 
where smiles seem to find their native home; the 
soft half-shaded eye full of veiled light, speaking 
at times the sportiveness of innocent thought, 
under which may lie, concealed against the time 
of need, higher and stronger powers of heart and 
mind; and you ask me what ?—to the possession 
of such a being. Fie, Orville, you only wish to 
excite my envy by your apparent indifference. 
But I must hasten, and prepare for this birth- 
lay fete, to which she has so kindly invited me, as 
your friend. Come, hurry, Orville; and starting 
gaily up, he left the room without partaking of 
the tempting viands. 

Orville’s features assumed a harsher aspect. 
‘*So he has been caught like a butterfly, by the 
attractions of the first beautiful object he has 
seen; he had better beware, or like the moth 
whose burning passion overcomes the warning of 
the flame, he may rush upon his own destruc- 
tion, and so perish. Iwas foolish, thus to tempt 
him; I might have known that to one of his dis- 
position, attraction would have been only a step- 
ping stone to love. He already speaks with too 
much ardor for mere admiration; curse the fates, 
it seems my destiny, that all schemes should end 
in disappointment. I will watch them;” and 
after draining a large goblet of sparkling wine, 
he moodily rose from the table, and proceeded to 
his apartment. 

Orville Hamilton was one of those dark, gloomy 
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characters which avoid all confidence with others, 
and retire within themselves. But little was 
known of him, except that he had traveled for 
years in Europe, and had returned home, upon 
the death of his parents. His cold bearing and 
haughty manners chilled all the advances that 
were made to him, and he lived a retired life 
upon his immense estates. Rumors were afloat 
that he had raised enormous sums upon his pro- 
perty, and that nearly their full value was 
covered by mortgages; yet, he continued to live 
in the same ostentatious style. In the immedi- 
ate neighborhood, resided Colonel Henderson, a 
proud and aristocratic gentleman of vast wealth 
and possessions, who had made heavy advances 
upon Orville’s estates. He admired his proud 
nature and haughty reserve; and resolved to 
unite him to his daughter, the heiress of his 
wealth. With this object he encouraged him in 
his expenses, forced large amounts upon him, 
until his entire estate was involved, and he was, 
in a measure, dependent upon his bounty for the 
means to defray hisaccounts. Although Orville’s 
nature was too cold and passionless for love, he 
was a connoisseur and admirer of beauty; and 
this, with the embarrassment of his affairs, made 
him look to Alice, as the sole means of avoiding 
bankruptcy andruin. His advances were encou- 
raged by her father; and her consent was forced, 
rather than granted for their union. She feared 
her father, and dared not openly oppose his will, 
although her future happiness was the stake. 
as the time for their wedding approached, Orville 
sent for his cousin, Germain, to officiate as 
groomsman for him; as his manners had created 
a coldness between himself and the surrounding 
gentry. Germain had arrived, been introduced 
to his betrothed, and as we have seen, was pre- 
paring for the gala. Orville’s quick mind was 
struck with the impression made upon him, at 
this first visit; he felt some indefinite fear that 
it would mar his arrangements, and he resolved 
to keep them separate, and hasten the marriage. 

After completing their toilets, they started for 
the entertainment. Upon entering, the scene 
which was presented to them, was exceedingly 
brilliant and attractive. Every color of the 
rainbow was displayed in the bright tints of the 
gorgeous costumes. Neither was there any lack of 
lace and embroidery, plumes and fluttering scarfs. 

On the right under a wide arcade, supported 
by graceful columns, was a large and skilful 
band of musicians, making the air musical with 





the sounds of their instruments. Upon the left, 
was a pile of architecture, the light and gracefal | 
lines of which, betokened an earlier period of 
construction. Nearly in the centre rose up a 
fountain; the sparkling jets of which coment | 
and reflected the rosy light which had spread | 
over the sky above. | 








Alice was standing near this spot, in all the 
beauty and splendor of female toveliness. It 
is very difficult to convey in language any just 
idea of those various distinctions and shades of 
beauty, which the eye seizes ina moment, but 
which escapes from words; and it would be 
almost doing injustice to the fair girl, to attempt 
a detailed description. To give sqme idea, how- 
ever, of her person, it may be enough to say, 
that she was not above the middle height, but 
every limb so exquisitely formed, that she looked 
taller than she really was. Her rich brown hair, 
with chestnut gleams upon it, fell in profuse 
abundance down her neck. Her eyes were 
neither blue nor brown, nor grey, but of that 
soft and soul-speaking hazel, so rarely seen and 
yet so exquisitely beautiful; while the long dark 
eyelash and arched brow ient themselves to every 
shade of expression, from deep and pensive 
thought to light and sparkling gaiety. The fea- 
tures were all small and delicate, the skin pure 
as alabaster, with a sunset glow upon her cheek. 
And the slightly parted lips, showing the pearly 
teeth beneath, seemed tempting love and promis- 
ing return. The small, fine hand, the beauti- 
fully formed foot and ankle, the graceful neck 
and swelling bosom, the very turn of the head, 
all seemed like the dream of a sculptor in some 
moment of inspiration. And to crown all, was 
that breathing of the soul through every fea- 
ture, and through every part, which invests each 
movement with some new charm, 

Germain gazed upon her, with a look of admi- 
ration and surprise ; and the keener and shrewder 
eye of Orville ran over her face and figure, but 
with a very different expression. It lasted but 
for a moment, and then he turned his gaze upon 
his friend, marking well the gleam of surprise 
that sparkled on his countenance. His brow 
became darkened, and setting his teeth hard, 
he turned and left his side. Germain was too 
absorbed to notice his absence; he delayed ap- 
proaching, although he seldom felt the least 
embarrassment or hesitatian in addressing the 
brightest or fairest in the world. From a period, 
generally reckoned within the round of boyhood, 
he had acted for himself, except in some mat- 
ters of deep moment. But yet, there is some- 
thing very impressive in great beauty, especially 
in its first earlydawn. With the mature woman, 
there are a thousand avenues opened by her 
own experience, to approach her fearlessly, if 
honestly. But the mind of a very young girl, 
like the first bud of a rose, is hedged in by 
thorns, through which we must force our way, 
and he hesitated to reflect upon the manner of 
his reception. Rousing himself, and seeing her 
glance directed towards him, he hastily ap- 
proached, and politely tendering his hand, re- 
quested the favor of an engagement for the next 
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sett. She smilingly consented, and he led her 
on the floor, to obtain a position. This polite 
attention broke down all the cold barriers of re- 
serve between them, and from that moment they 
went on pouring forth the thoughts of their 
hearts to each other, as if long years of inti- 
macy had linked their minds together. He 
spoke of his travels, the scenes he had visited, 
and a variety of incidents which had afforded 
him pleasure or amusement. It was in such 
conversation as this, of an elaborate and some- 
what didactic turn, that Germain thought him- 
self perfectly safe. He fancied he could discuss 
poetry and poems, beautiful scenery, the grand 
works of nature or art, with the loveliest being 
ever eye beheld, without the slightest danger to 
himself or others. 

Insensibly, they knew not well how, their con- 
versation deviated from the mere objects tangi- 
ble to the senses, to the effects produced by those 
objects on the mind. From the mind they went 
to the heart; and for a time, went on to talk 
with glowing eloquence, of all those feelings and 
emotions, of which, it was evident enough to her 
companion, she spoke by hearsay rather than by 
experience. Her words were careless, brilliant, 
we may say light, in its better sense, for some 
time after their discourse took that turn. She 
jested with the subject, she sported with it—like 
a child who, having found a shining piece of 
stecl, makes a plaything of it, unknowing that 
it is a dagger which, with a light blow, may cut 
the knot of life. Suddenly, however, from some 
feeling, undefined, even to herself, she stopped 
in full career, became thoughtful, serious, more 
avaricious of her words. A deeper tone per- 
vaded them when they were spoken; and she 
seemed to have found unexpectedly, that she 
was dealing with things which at some time 
might have a more powerful and heartfelt inte- 
rest for herself, and that she had better escape 
from such topics, treating them gravely, whilst 
she was obliged to treat of them at all. Her 
conversation, in short, was like a gay pleasure- 
boat, which quits the shore in sunshine and mer- 
riment, but, finding itself far from land, makes 
its way back with earnest speed with the first 
cloud that gathers on the sky. 

Her altered manner recalled Germain to him- 
self, and as the dancing being over for the time, 
and the heat of the saloons had become oppres- 
sive; the glare of the lamps and tapers had daz- 
zled and fatigued the eyes; the moving objects, 
the brilliant dresses, the beaming jewels, the 
straining race after pleasure, had become fatigu- 


ing to many; and some forty or fifty pairs, hand | 


in hand, or arm in arm, had wandered out to 





of love and seek its return, under the broad 
green foliage of the trees, or the twinkling eyes 
of the deep blue sky of night, he proposed join- 
ing them, and Alice joyfully conceded. 

Orville Hamilton in the meantime had been 
watching them with the utmost feelings of jeal- 
ousy and chagrin. All the worst passions of his 
nature was aroused, and contending in his bosom. 
He could barely contain himself, and had to use 
his most powerful efforts to avoid rushing upon 
Germain, as he left the crowded hall. As it was, 
he sought the cool night air to allay his phren- 
zied feelings; and hastily pleading indisposition 
to one of the attendants, he mounted his horse, 
and after getting some distance from the man- 
sion, gave the rein to the spirited animal with 
fiendish exultation, as if trying to outstrip his 
unbridled passions. After riding for some time, 
and his overtasked steed had become exhausted 
and weary, he grew calmer, and turned into the 
long avenue leading towards his own home, in 
order to recruit his strength for the morrow. 

Germain was still at the ball. Alice lay on 
his arm, her heart beat against his, her breath 
fanned his cheek. What were his feelings? He 
would not ask himself, but surrendered, body 
and soul, to the ecstacy of the’'moment. Each 
had at heart feelings of many a varied character 
sufficient to fill up long hours of dull life, and 
each was disinclined to dwell upon the most 
thrilling emotions of all; but yet however, they 
might fly to other subjects, how anxiously so- 
ever they might strive to withhold their thoughts 
from anything that might agitate or overpower— 
still those emotions presented themselves in 
vague and indistinct forms, mingled with thought, 
seizing upon fancy, and giving a tone and color 
to all that was said, without either of them being 
aware that they deviated from the ordinary 
course of conversation between persons of their 
birth and station. The scene, too, and the sea- 
son, the hour, the atmosphere, the circum- 
stances, the events that had lately taken place, 
the prospects of the future in their very indefi- 
nite security, all had an influence, seemed to 
combine to nourish a growing passion in their 
hearts. The moon rose bright from behind the 
trees upon the mountain tops, shining like the 
bright, pure vision of young and innocent love. 
The stars themselves were there extinguished in 
the flood of splendor; but on the borders of the 
sky the twinkle lights of night looked out, like 
gems on the robe of their queen and, from 
time to time, a bright meteor crossed the ex- 
panse, bursting from space, and dying ere it 
reached the earth, like the light thoughts of 
many a great mind, which perish in the brain 


seek the refreshing coolness of the gardens, to | that gives them birth. The air was warm, and 


repose the mind, and invigorate the body in the 


yet stirred by a gentle breeze. There was a 


fresh night air of August, or else to tell the tale | certain languor in it, a love-like, luxurious soft- 
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ness, disposing to gentle thoughtfulness; and a 
sweet perfume rose up from some of the shrubs 
of the garden, mingling harmoniously with that 
bland air, and rendering its softening powers still 
greater. Was it strange that they should love? 
The destiny that hung above them, without their 
knowing it, seemed to have some mysterious in- 
fluence upon the minds and characters of both. 
The barrier of cold formality was broken down 
between them; each poured forth the thoughts 
of the bosom. Alice felt herself irresistibly im- 
pelled—carried away, she knew not how or why 
—to speak to her companion as she had never 
spoken to man before. She fancied it was, that 
she had, for the first time, found a spirit conge- 
nial to her own; and certain it is, that there is 
a magic in the first touch of sympathy, which 
awakens sleeping powers in the heart, developes 
undiscovered stores of thought and feeling, and 
brings to light the bright things of the soul. 
But surely there was something more in it than 
this. Upon that hour, upon that moment, hurtg the 
destinies of each; though neither had one thought 
that such could be the case, though of all things, 
it seemed the most improbable, though he was a 
stranger, purposing but to stop a few days in 
the place; and she seemed fixed down to it and 
its associations for life. Yet, so it was; and 
had aught been different between them; had she 
remained in the mere timidity of the young girl, 
or in the cold courtesy of new acquaintance ; had 
he maintained the usual proud and lofty air 
which he assumed in general with women, how 
different would have been their fate through life! 
It was otherwise, however. She was so 
young, so gentle, so bright, so beautiful, that 
her society acted as a charm, waking him from a 
sort of dull and heavy torpor which had been 
cast over his heart by an event that had taken 
place in his boyhood—a counter-spell, which 
dissipated one that had chained up the current 
of his youthful blood in cold and icy bonds. He 
gave way to all he felt, to all the pleasure of the 
moment. Their conversation freed itself from 
all ceremonious shackles; both seemed to feel 
that they could trust fully in each other. They 
were but too happy; the past and future were 
forgotten in the present, and they surrendered 
themselves to the ecstacy of its enjoyment. 
Being recalled to themselves by the departure of 
the guests, and the lateness of the hour, for 
the first time the recollection of Orville, and his 
hitherto unnoticed absence, was called to mind. 
Alice grew pale at the thought, and drew closer 
to Germain, as if she intuitively foreseen the ap- 
proach of some hidden danger, which she felt, but 
could not express. It was with a faltering voice, 
and Germain started as she made the inquiry: 
‘‘Why, where is Orville? He has been absent 
near all the evening.’’ Anda rich glow, followed 





by a deadly pallor, overspread her face, as she 
thought of the cause. 

‘True, true, he has been absent. Do you 
remain here a few moments, and I will seek for 
him,” and Germain, slowly and thoughtfully, 
started upon his mission. Upon inquiry, he 
heard of his excuse and departure, and but too 
well devined the cause for both. Still he re- 
turned to Alice, who was impatiently expecting 
him, and gave Orville’s message, which had been 
left with the attendant. She would have made 
some remark, but was prevented through embar- 
rassment. Germain re-assured her by a look; 
bade her a long and affectionate ‘good night ;” 
and ordering his horse, he started to his cousin’s 
mansion. As he rode slowly along, hismind was 
filled with the most bitter thoughts. With Alice, 
he had forgotten everything but the happiness of 
her presence, and the love into which he had 
steeped his very soul. But now, when he was 
alone, without a sound to break the silence of 
his solitude or musings, he remembered all. His 
position, the intention of his visit, his misplaced 
love, all! all! came with startling force upon his 
mind. Would it be honorable to be the guest of 
one he had so wronged? Should he seek shelter 
there? He involuntarily stopped his horse in 
the road, and fell into a deep, but painful revery. 
He was aroused by an exclamation of hate from 
Orville, who unable to rest, seized a pair of ra- 
piers, and resolved to meet him. He noticed his 
motionless form as he was passing. He advanced 
towards him. ‘*And so you have left your new 
conquest; torn yourself away from her lovely 
arms. How could you part from the But 
I waste words; you know my object; prepare 
yourself,” he exclaimed, in that cold, piercing 
tone of voice which shows the passion of fierce 
determination. His brow became cloudy, and 
gathered thick over his deep, keen eye; his 
lips quivered; and his hand slowly closed over 
the palm, as if he strived to crush them into the 
flesh. Germain, although brave, shuddered as 
he gazed upon his cousin’s form, It seemed the 
very personification of hate. He leaped from 
his horse, and approaching Orville, was about to 
throw himself upon his leniency, explain all, and 
proffer to leave the scene of his happiness and 
object of his love forever. But he was rudely 
repulsed by his cousin, who made a pace back, 
and passionately bid him off. 

‘Back! back! You can only approach me to 
meet your death.” 

**T would explain—appeal to your——” 

**Not a word; they avail nothing. Youcame 
tome as a friend. I did all to please, amuse, 
and entertain you. You repay me by robbing 





me of my prospects, thwarting my schemes, and 
now would evade the responsibility by cowardly 
excuses and appeals.” 
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‘*] ai no coward,” 

‘Then defend yourself, and give me the only 
satisfaction in your power—your life!”’ and with 
the words, he threw a rapier at his feet. 

There was no other recourse, and Germain re- 
luctantly took it up. He was very expert in the 
use of the weapon, and hoped to be able to dis- 
arm him, and with this intention, he prepared 
for the contest. Both threw off their coats, and 
Orville coldly asked him: 

‘* Are you prepared ?” 

**Tam,” was calmly replied, and they advanced 
towards each other. Orville had a cold, exulting 
smile upon his face, while Germain only grasped 
his weapon with a firmer hold. The coolness of 
the act and his calm demeanor did not escape the 
keen eyes of his cousin; and he prepared to meet 
his self-possessed, and apparently skillful and 
determined adversary. 

In point of strength, the two were very equally 
matched; for, though Germain was somewhat 
taller and more suple, yet Orville was several 
years older, and had acquired that firmness and 
vigor of muscle, which is obtained long enough 
before any portion of activity is lost. The latter 
was also very skillful in the use of his arms ; but 
here Germain was undoubtedly superior. He 
was also superior in perfect coolness. There 
was no angry passion in his breast, no haste, no 
impetuosity. He felt as if he were ina hall of 
arms with baited weapons, merely trying his skill. 
He was anxious to disarm his opponent, not to 
hurt him ; and in the first three passes Orville was 
taught that he was pitted against a complete 
master of the rapier. At first, this discovery 
served to make him more cautious; and he used 
all his skill; but invain. He could not approach 
his adversary’s breast; wherever his point turned, 
the blade of Germain met it; and more than once 
he felt that he had laid himself open to the riposte, 
but that, from some cause, the adversary had not 
seized the opportunity. Kepeated disappoint- 
ments, however, rendered him irritable and in- 
cautious. He watched, indeed, his opponent’s 
defence, thinking to learn what he called the 
trick, and overcome it by another sort of attack ; 
but whenever he changed his mode, Germain met 
it with a different parry; and the clashing sword 
passed inocuous by his shoulder or his hip. Or- 
ville, thinking that he was only mocking him, re- 
newed the attack with ten-fold fury. 

‘¢T must wound him” thought Germain, “or I 
will get hurt in this light. He is too keen to be 
disarmed; and I must wound him, but slightly.” 

At the same moment Orville made a furious 
pass ; Germain parried the lunge, but though his 
adversary’s breast was left unguarded, his heart 
smote him, and he would not return it, lest he 
should touch some vital part. Orville pressed 





him clese with pass after pass; and step by step | 
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Germain retreated. ‘Then wan changing his 
mode, Germain assumed the attack, drove his 
adversary before him in good guard, and then, 
in the Italian manner, took a bound back and 
stood in defence. Orville following the method, 
of which he had some knowledge, sprang forward 
and lunged. Germain parried and returned; but 
at the same moment Orville’s foot slipped on the 
wet grass, the sword’s point caught him on the 
right breast close to the collar-bone, and passed 
out behind the shoulder, He staggered up, 
raised his weapon, let it fall, and sank slowly on 
the ground. 

However cool and self-possessed a man may 
be—though he may think himself fully justified 
in what he has done, though he may have been 
acting in self-defence, though the act may have 
been inevitable—yet no one cuninflict a real and 
serious injury upon another without feeling a 
certain degree of regret, if not remorse, unless 
his heart be as adamant. It is at such moments 
that the strange link of consanguinity which 
binds the whole human race together is first 
known to us; it is then that we feel we are bro- 
thers, and that we have raised a hand against a 
brother’s life. 

The moment that the deed was done—and ‘it 
was evidently more than he had intended to do 
—Germain felt a pang shoot through his heart, 
and he said internally: ‘* Would that he had not 
driven me to it, would that he had not provoked 
it!’ but, casting down his sword at once, he 
knelt by Orville’s side, and, raising his head and 
shoulders on his knee, exclaimed in kindly and 
eager tones: ‘‘I hope you are not much hurt!” 

‘*Curse you, you have slain me; but I shall 
be able to go on presently ; I grow faint,” he re- 
plied slowly and painfully. 

‘‘Never! what! renew this combat with you, 
and you wounded? Oh! why did you not listen 
to me? I would have explainedall. My conduct 
was unpremeditated. I did not seek to injure, 
insult, or offend you. No, I will fight no more; 
alas! alas!’? and he sank upon the form of his 
cousin, which was now a corpse. 

Mounting his horse (which stood with distended 
nostrils and flashing eyes at his side, pawing the 
earth as if he had some knowledge of the occasion 
and his master’s danger,) he spurred rapidly on 
to Orville’s villa for assistance. They used the 
utmost haste, but it was too late—the body was 
cold and inanimate It was conveyed to the 
mansion by his domestics, and Germain surren- 
dered himself into their hands. 

Upon Germain’s trial, everything was explained, 
and he was fully acquitted, both by legal and 
public opinion. Orville’s estate was entirely ab- 
sorbed by the mortgages and liabilities upon it; 
and among his papers were found a marriage cer- 
tificate, and several letters from his wife, who 
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still lived. Many other acts came to light, 
which were carefully kept hidden by Germain ; 
who did allin his power to atone for his unin- 
tentional deed. 

Two years elapsed, laden with their joys and 
sorrows. Germain was standing with his arm 
around Alice’s waist; her hand was clasped in 
his, and her head leaning on his shoulder. He 
was breathing low vows of love; and told her 
that her father had finally consented to their 
union. Even the eager love within his bosom 
controlled itself, lest its ardor should alarm and 
agitate the gentle being, whom he now looked 
upon as all his own. He soothed, and calmed 
her; his caresses were light and tender, and he 
strove to win her thoughts away from the agi- 
tating parts of the subject, to those which would 
yield her firmness and tranquility. Such were 
the joyful tidings which Germain bore to her; 





her gay and sparkling cheerfulness sunk beneath 
the weight of happy hopes, and she leaned upon 
him for support. He, though always kind and 
considerate towards her, was still more softened 
by the occasion, and hung over her as one would 
linger over some happy dream. 

It was a month afterwards; the wind came 
softly sighing through the trees; the sun had 
sank its gorgeous head into the bosom of the 
skies, and the gentle moon was faintly rising 
above the shadowed wood, that they were mar- 
ried. The night was just growing on; the sky 
was filled with none but light and fleecy clouds, 
which scarcely dimmed the far twinkling stars, 
as they shone out in absenceof the great monarch 
of the day. Such was the night that Germain 
Rudolf and Alice Henderson contracted their 


union. 
“Two souls with but a single thought, 
Two hearts that beat ag one.” 
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GIPSIES. 





THEIR ORIGIN AND HABITS. BY MARY J. WINDLE. 





“ The king to his hall, and the steed to his stall, 
And the cit to his bilking boara 

But we are not bound to an acre -T’ground, 
For our home is the houseless sward,” 


Gipsy Song. 

At the commencement of the fifteenth century, 
Europe was amazed by an unprecedented phe- 
nomenon. A people, neither owners, nor sowers, 
nor reapers, on the field of civilization—a race 
with olive-colored skins, flashing eyes, and coral 
lips, were seen rising above its borders, and 
coming in, without warning and without permis- 
sion. Suddenly, as if dropping from the skies, 
they pitched their tents, presumptuously, on the 
fairest portions of our earth, without apparent 
knowledge of any privilege they did not then 
enjoy. This trespass on Europe—this invasion, 
neither hostile nor friendly—would, on the part 
of any located people, be considered as exhibit- 
ing the most perfect signs of premeditation and 
unitedness of purpose for the achievement of 
some definite object for which the unity was 
essential. But the unfitness of Gipsies for war, 
disallows the conjecture that their union was 
for aggression. 

They were not the overflowing of a kingdom 
too small for its population, else a sufficient num- 
ber had remained behind, to attest their now un- 
confirmed birthright. Nor were they expelled 
by the mandate of a reigning power—else had 
they lingered round the borders in defiance, as 
is shown by instances of their expulsion at later 
periods, from other countries; or if otherwise, 
would quickly have told the tale, nor would they so 
immediately have become reconciled to their lot. 








The ragged regiments were a people muttering 
unheard of accents.. What they ate was given, 
and they asked, in addition to food, money. 
They had no news to announce, and they gave 
ill and evasive answers, or statements so con- 
trary each to each, as to belie their honesty. 
They first represented themselves as exiles, but 
quickly as they caught view of prevailing super- 
stition, they laid hold of its strong sympathies, 
professing to be pilgrims, performing a penance. 
This last assumption gained for them freedom to 
travel everywhere unmolested—for men admired 
this saintly avocation. In this capacity they 
practised on the nations such fraud—the least of 
which, was the forging of passports and signa- 
tures, the latter frequently of the highest mark 
—that in a century from their coming, two of 
the reigning powers of Europe were heard en- 
joining all rulers not to permit the people called 
Gipsies to travel through their districts, nor to 
grant any further protection to them. Therigid 
laws of France and England, supported by the 
vigilance of the police, rendering them amenable 
for their conduct, they slowly quitted those 
countries, and, even to this day, are averse to 
their soil. 

But the end of them was not yet. From the 
same quarter came a second horde, differing in 
that they assumed less, were more peaceable in 
demeanor, and paid liberally for what they got. 
These, after a few years, disappeared. It was 
said they had gone home, but theregion of their 
wanderings was only changed. They became 
associated with the first tribe, and thus lost the 
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distinguishing traits which at the beginning 
they assumed, from the consideration that no 
great success in purloining property could be 
achieved without some difference in demeanor 
from those who had traversed the same path. 
No monument of whatever time, commemorates 
the date at which those appeared in Europe. 
The attention they received drew quickly thither 
others, who long flourished on the too readily 
offered alms, till their vagrant dispositions, un- 
couth manners, and sullen doggedness disgusted 
the donors. So lucrative had been their mode 
of life, that at their disappearance a band of 
men painted their faces and assumed similar 
garments, hoping thereby, with deeper inten- 
tions, to obtain opportunities of deceiving more 
—with what result, the reader may judge—for 
a Gipsy abides not an imitation. He who would 
appear as one must sustain years of initiation ; 
years, into which enter perils, travels, and the 
most thrilling incidents. He who would become 
one of them, must cast off, never to put on 
again, the vesture of civilization. 

Yet have these wandering stragglers not been 
unadmired. Their imperception, their oriental 
fixedness of views, have received from some the 
pleasing name of placidity, and their ungoverned 
state, that of nature in its purest mood. Of 
Scotland’s line of kings, is one whose considera- 
tion of the Gipsies, according to an ideal view 
of their condition and character, in both of 
which he was adroitly deceived, led him to de- 
clare their civil independence. While an ardent 
youth, this prince had mingled in their camp, 
and joined their wandering. Called, at a later 
period, to power and courtly splendor, he was 
heard to speak of a better life—an uncheckered 
condition—remembering not, that while Gipsies 
abhor a covenant with man, they have entered 
into none with nature. 

Succeeding monarchs annulled the large indul- 
gences which had been granted them; but there 
came a time when what grace would not grant 
power of dominion wrested—when Gipsies 
roamed the countries in swarms, that no soldiers 
knew how or where to meet. Their path was 
not in open day, and they worked their awful 
way, committing such robberies and murders as 
to make their names terrific—the more so, as 
their names were unknown, and their retreats 
unfound. It was then they reached a freedom 
of action unparalleled. Their hurrying forms 
searcely distinguished from one another. The 
sameness of their deed, wherever committed, 
made them appear as one, and yet the number 
of their crimes, as though they haunted every 
mountain and glen. 

But here, as well as in all other theatres of 





Gipsy action, there was no extensive organiza- 
tion. In the garb of fiends, they were not con- | 


spirators—like drops, that make up a rushing 
stream—they united, because the same in nature. 

Without power to vest, they nominate those 
who receive a title so exalted, as only to be re- 
presented by the word king. An election occa- 
sion is one of the most important to which they 
can gather. They understand little of canvassing ; 
whatever happens before the moment is com- 
mended to chance. Their booth, even then invisi- 
ble, their votes unwritten, they assemble under 
no roof, but stand in open plains, not humbly, 
but proudly, as a being on whose fiat depended 
the existence of all things. The candidate is one 
of large statue, richly and fantastically dressed, 
who has some personal property, and a great 
deal of influence with what is called the gentry, 
in addition to much intelligent cunning, made 
known by previous exploits. 

The superior advantages in these qualities of 
some particular individual, are allowed by all. 
At an appointed moment, the several constitu- 
ents of these separate—the number of each body 
is counted, and all unite again. Their politics 
are so slender, that, quarrelsome as they are, 
they are strangers to political feud; and though 
the chatting on these occasions are prodigious, 
the apparent unanimity of feeling is wonderful. 
All that is upon the earth seems to provide the 
elements of discourse, and the field of rhetoric 
is garnished with similes, as inapplicable as they 
are ludicrous. This appears a peculiarly fitting 
time to speak whatever all have ever thought 
before. Indeed, the election itself, seems a sub- 
sidiary affair, a grand excuse for coming to- 
gether. The successful candidate is at once a 
king, and a sceptre of rule is given, but without 
a kingdom. Yet, are the Gipsies satisfied, and 
all depart from the coronation-field, chatting 
with rapturous glee—elated with feelings of ad- 
ditional importance, and thinking how merry 
shall be the coming night. 

The king is supported by his people, in com- 
parative affluence, and, in return, guides accord- 
ing to superior information, the movements of 
the horde over which stretches his shadowy 
sceptre. He is distinguished by a demeanor 
made up of pretension, though his station is not 
recognised by courts, or his decision is not re- 
spected by magistrates. Though not called to 
join in the depredations of his tribe, he has the 
settlement of its quarrels, when such are volun- 
tarily referred to him. He can summon his 
people together at pleasure, but, for obvious 
reasons, does this seldom. When a complaint 
is made from without, by those who have suf- 
fered through the depredations of the Gipsies, 
the king stands, and is amazed. If the com- 


plainant can point out and have power to arrest 
the offender, he orders, with great vehemence, 
instant search to be made, and an extraordinary 
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example ensues. What has been stolen is re- 
turned, and the thief whipped in their presence. 
When applied to, under different circumstances, 
he being personally, as well as officially, inter- 
ested in the concealment of booty, there is little 
hope of success. So great confidence is placed 
in him in this respect that, at his command, what 
is lost stands up—apparition-like — unless his 
will, however, no search will ever discover it. 

The absence of any one dominant party, 
clearly indicates that the office of their king is 
to advise the general movements and apportion 
the spoil taken. None, who study the inborn 
character of the Gipsies, can suppose that they 
would elect any other government, or hold to- 
gether but by sheer choice and convenience. As 
for four centuries they have remained to our 
knowledge unchanged, we cannot suppose their 
European character or condition to be new—a 
character when distorted, re-shaping itself in 
all cases, at removal of the impediment. 

There are many whose hearts have thrilled 
with visions of Gipsy beauty, and with reason, 
too. For there are those among them who seem 
to have approached seraphic loveliness. Not 
only their dark, radiant eyes and shrouding 
lashes, anc moulded features, and graceful forms, 
but an expression distinct from these, and be- 
wildering with a dreamy sweetness. The Gipsy 
woman is of ordinary statue; her frame well 
proportioned; her features more open and mild 
than those of the man, though her eyes have 
also a wild, unrestrained appearance, and often 
a stealthy glance. Her air, at all times partakes 
of a pleasing, natural grace, and when dressed 
in their fantastic style, is not altogether unim- 
posing. In personal qualities she is not dissimi- 
lar to her lord—a similarity made evident by her 
actions, her deportment and her words. If more 
active, it is beeause more activity is necessary, 
for she is sometimes the only domestic purveyor. 
She endures hardships to the height of human 
suffering, and were it less self-made would often 
give to hera heroine’s glory. Her power of en- 
durance, in more civilized countries, would 
awaken wonder. She generally submits quietly, 
to the brutality or blows of the man. Tears 
—those eloquent pleaders in all lands, have no 
effect in softening his flinty heart. She has but 
one resort—the making of her children shields, 
by seizing which ever is nearest, and holding it 
before the place where the ensuing blow is in- 
tended to fall. 

We have spoken of the Gipsy woman’s powers 
of severe endurance, without intending refer- 
ence to these domestic hardships, but to long 
journeys she is compelled to take. Of these she 
seldom complains. Superior to the man in spirit, 
and having more intelligence, the Gipsy woman 
looks beyond her footsteps, and even hopes. For 
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successive days she will travel with infant on 
her back and a bundle in her hand, without the 
indication of weariness or fatigue. Nor is she 
the first who proposes rest, though the first to 
rise from it, and her songs are the last that 
swell in the stillness of night, and the most 
cheerful and melodious that wakens in the day. 

The men are with few exceptions, models of 
manly beauty. They are tall, their complexion 
a dark olive brown, which comports well with 
their features. The black, piercing eye alone 
would discover their Egyptian origin. These 
eyes, in constant activity, throw out a savage 
glare, which remind us of all we know,-and the 
darker tales which await our belief. We think 
of a wasted, arid soil, on which blooms no plant 
of blessed culture. They do not abide a close 
scrutiny—but move off. They are not made for 
inspection. Their air is listless, and their voice 
plaintive and low. Their nature leads them to 
accomplish their desires by stealth, and not by 
force. The number of leaders indicate an in- 
tention beyond that of being kept together, 
merely for the pleasure of each other’s company, 
and yet they engage in no enterprise, dependant 
for its success on numbers. A chief would not 
desire a navy to meet an navy, but merely the 
opportunity of setting fire to the enemy’s ship. 

The Gipsy character is not an assumed one; 
the child exhibits all its characteristics in mini- 
ature. <A prying, thieving, useless being, doing 
what he sees his parents do, and with as much 
reason. Curiosity, that first phrase of new in- 
telligence, is not born with him—he never claps 
his little hands in ecstacy at the green fields, or 


‘asks why the stars shine, or of what they are 


made. A bird flies past, but he is the same 
creature, exhibiting nothing but the peculiar 
cunning of his race. 

Their dress, we might speak of, under the 
head of the antique, and define by it the utmost 
resource of individual economy. Comfortable 
clothing is the first purchase wise beings make 
with money. Yet, this people, while in the 
possession of gold and silver, would not expend 
any portion for a better habit, through motives 
beyond our power to scrutinize. A Gipsy well 
dressed, is wonderfully improved in appearance, 
and the effect is the stronger, because comport- 
ing so well with his grace of form and motion, 
and in strong contrast to the raggedness of his 
companions. They are inordinately fond of orna- 
ment—the ears of many are hung with rings, 
and their necks with sparkling trinkets, while 
their faces are disfigured by large black patches— 
a fond exaggeration of the Spanish and English 
custom of placing small pieces of silk upon the 
face, to illustrate by comparison, the purity of 
the complexion. 

They have no religion, except a few secular 











rites. In sicils country of their stay, her how 
affected a compliance to the prevailing laws. 
Their social economy interferes not with their so | 
doing, it is so slight that it can be exercised | 
amidst the most contrary institutions. 

To no humiliation, crafty or imposed, can we 
attribute their unblended condition. Like the 
wretched tenements piled up against the finest 


Cathedrals of Europe, they confront what has | 
sanctity, without reverence. None take them for | 


a part of the fabric. Their obedience to law is | 
without honor—so constantly they disregard it— 
their profession to religion gains no confidence ; 
so often do they change it—their accordance with 
ordinary usages, so rare as not to be recorded. 

Join their language—that unmelodious unity | 
of sounds—to these appearances and habits, and | 
Gipsy, man, woman, and child, are fairly intro- 
duced to you. 

The only conjecture, with regard to their ori- 
gin is, that they are a degenerate race of the 
nation of Egypt; for many years living in the 
interior of that country, to whose wilds, a few 
of the true race—for cause and at a period un- 
known—were banished, and on whose melan- 


choly yet imaginative mind, silence, and solitude, | 


and hardship, wrought a change. That disincli- 
nation to labor, followed with proportionate envy 


of those living on the products of industry—and_- 
that their descendants have these dispositions to | 
excess. With regard to their language, if our | 


belief of their early Egyptian origin be true, 
and our conjectures of their early state correct, 
it cannot be supposed that these outcasts would 
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preserve the ouite of their language for any 
_ considerable time; what they brought to Europe 
_ would soon turn to jargon. 
| After a pilgrimage of four hundred years, 
their penance is not yet completed, but like a 
| vast caravan, they are still seen in motion on the 
_ highway of nations. 
| The rolling stone, however, has gathered a 
| partial coat of moss; centuries have somewhat 
_improved their condition, especially such as 
dwell at the mouth of the Danube. 
| Scattered—unowned—discarded—they yet go 
| in and out amidst the nations. In Asia, Africa, 
and Europe, they still exist. In Spain they have 
| lingered till, when the government would have 
expelled them, it was found that their absence 
_ would cause a sensible and injurious diminution 
‘of population. The forests of Lorraine can yield 
them up, and Italy, that blessed and received 
them for their saintly garb, is overflowing with 
their tribes. They are seen in Denmark, Sweden, 
and Syria, by crowds; they have even spread 
over the plains of Russia, and pass openly by its 
cities. They have stood on the borders of every 
sea, and on the ice fields of the north. 

In the foregoing brief and imperfect sketch, 
we have endeavored to link together an exposi- 
tion of the Gipsy mind, with the peculiar circum- 
stances of their lot—the latter so various, and 
both so singular—unable to unravel in unbroken 
lines their characver, we must understand it by 
| their acts, for it admits not of analysis. None 
_ ean write their history—still they represent what 
if written, it would be 
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PROPHECIES. 





BY 


INA. 


CHAPTER I. 


*Tis a strange tale told, but in it lies a truth. 


*Twas night, and the pale moon and the bright | 


stars were looking down on a world of beauty. 
Beneath a grand old tree, that for years and 
years had towered toward the sky, stood a little 
group of three lovely sisters, and a Gipsy wan- 
derer, who had left for a little time her compan- 
ions in the distance, to consult her ideas, and 
therein to read the destinies of the young beings 
that stood before her. Near them, a silvery 
stream, all chiming with reflected stars, mur- 
mured softly its hymn of praise to the night. 
Beyond a little bridge that spanned its shining 
waves, the light of a fire was glancing through 
the forest trees, and dark forms were seen moy- 
ing to and fro, and ever and anon, dusky faces 
were turned toward the old oak that stood by 


the river side. Ida Lee, the eldest of the sis- | 


| ters, seeking for some amusement, and thinking 
of the Gipsy tribe who had been that day loiter- 
ing in the woods, near her home, and moved 
with a strange curiosity to hear her future told, 
had with difficulty persuaded her younger sis- 
ters to accompany her, at least, as far as the old 
bridge, saying, ‘‘That perhaps they might meet 
some one of the tribe, who would unfold to them 
the mystic tale of the future.” 

Fortune or chance had caused one of the wan- 
derers to meet them on the spot which we have 
described. Hattie and Minnie Lee shrank back 
as they encountered the strange looking being 
before them—who, with her dark eyes seemed 
to read them with a glance. But the more 
confident Ida stepping forward, placed in the 
Gipsy’s hand a piece of coin, and said, “I 
have crossed thy hand with silver, now tell me 
of the future.”’ ‘* Would’st thou, indeed, hear 
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thy destiny? J warn thee it is a sad tale—yet | But never mind, we have had a pleasant walk, 


soon told. But thou shalt believe it not; yet, 
sure as the night shall follow the morn, as surely 
will the fate I read to thee follow thy footsteps.”’ 
There was a moments silence, but the prophetess 
noticing a smile of scornand disbelief wreathing 
the young girl’s lips, proceeded: 


“ Ladye, thus break thy raven hair— 
Lay thy white brow on the moonlight bare; 
I will look on the stars, and look on thee, 
And read thee the page of tky destiny.’’ 


For an instant her glance went wandering up- 
ward—then turning her dark, flashing eyes full 
upon those as dark and flashing as her own, she 
said— 

“T can give thee but dark revealings, 
uf passionate hopes, and wasted feelings ; 


Of love that flowed like the lava wave, 
Of a broken heart, and an early grave.” 


Again had arisen that haughty smile of disbe- 
lief, but it died away from Ida’s lips, and her 
sister Hattie, catching her hand, said, ‘Sister, 
come; it is late, and I fear to stay longer in 
this lonely spot.” 

‘*No, I will stay,” replied Ida, ‘‘and hear 
the rest.” 

‘¢ There is no more to be told!” said the Gipsy, 
with a changed look. Then turning to Hattie, 
said, ‘‘ Fear not, pretty one, no harm shall come 
to thee—and a bright lot have I read in thy 
sparkling eyes. Let me but hold one moment 
thy trembling hand, and I will bring back the 
smile to thy lips, and the light to thy soft 
eyes.” Hesitatingly, those small white fingers 
were placed in that dark hand, and Hattie lis- 
tened. 


“No clouds the sweet light of thy soul shall mar, 
That is holy and pure as yon bright star; 
The sunshine of joy, the starlight of love, 
Shall follow thy footsteps wherever they rove, 


Thy fond trusting heart will seek for a shrine 
Where them only shall kKneel—to call it thine; 
And thy faith shall turn ever confidingly to one, 
Who loveth thee deeply, and thee alone. 


Thy voice will grow softer, and the light in thine eye 
More beautiful still when that one is nigh! 
Thus brightly a pathway is traced for thee, 
With yon star for a guide to thy destiny.” 


And Hattie withdrew her hand, and said, 
playfully, ‘‘ Now give us a peep into sister Min- 
nie’s future, and then we will go.” 

Timidly, the blue eyes of Minnie Lee were 
raised to the Gipsy’s dark face. But this soft 
glance fell before the piercing gaze that seemed 
riveted upon her, and as a delicate flower before 
the blast, she trembled when she heard the 
words. ‘*Ask me not of her future—ZJ know it 
not! Farewell!” And she turned away, and was 
gone before they had recovered from the strange 
spell that seemed to be thrown around them. 

«Come, girls,” said Ida, “‘let’s go. Mercy! 
You look as though you believed every word the 
old witch has said. Ha! ha! whatanidea! J 
die of a broken heart! TI, proud Ida Lee, whom 


every one thinks cold and heartless! Ridiculous! | 





and my imagination is so vivid, that I can see 
distinctly my future happiness walking before 
me.” Thus talking gaily, they hastened to their 
homes, 


CHAPTER LI. 


“TI can give thee but dark revealings, 
Of passionate hopes, and wasted feelings ; 
Of love that flowed like the lava wave, 
Of a broken heart, and an early grave.” 


It was their trysting place. Beneath the 
same old oak, where, two little years agone, she 
stood and listened to the Gipsy wanderer’s tale, 
stood young Ida Lee. By her side, was one to 
whom she had plighted her faith—and now were 
they parting. 

‘*’Tis but one little year dearest—and when the 
bright summer comes again, then will I be with 
you!” 

‘‘Ah! that little year will be so long to me,” 
murmured Ida, sadly; ‘‘there will be many 
lonely hours when I shall long, oh! so earnestly, 
yet in vain, for you.” 

‘¢And think you not, Ida,” said he, as he 
drew her closer to his heart, “think you not 
that I shall miss that, that I here cherished so 
fondly! There will be many dark hours, dar- 
ling, when I shall miss your soft tones and loy- 
ing ways. But there is a long future, I trust, 
before us, When we shall never separate.” 

Hours passed swiftly away to the lovers, as 
they conversed together the last time for many 
months—perhaps, forever. Yetit was not asad 
parting, though tears mingled with it, for there 
were many bright anticipations of the coming 
future, many fondly cherished hopes yet to be 
realized. There were no doubts, no fears of 
change in those young hearts. He knew that 
she loved him, with a deep, passionate love, that 
would never die, and his noble soul could prize 
well such a love. And Ida, she felt that all he 
said was truth—that those earnest tones would 
never speak aught else—that the heart that had 
cherished her so long would never dream of 
change, and with all her woman’s devotion, she 
would trust him forever. And he went, and she 
was left alone. 

* x * * *% x 

The year had flown ; and one starry eve, beauti- 
ful Ida Lee watched for the return of the absent. 
‘‘ Beautiful!’ said I. Yes, a strange dark, 
witching beauty was her’s. Amid her raven 
tresses gleamed the pale sun-drops, like a star 
upon the bosom of a cloud—a bright flush was 
on her cheek, and a glad sparkle in her dark 
eye. Again and again she looked forth on that 
still, glorious night—but he, whom she sought, 
came not. The morn came and went, and day 
by day went by, until hope had almost died in 
her heart. Yes, they were ‘‘ passionate hopes 
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and wasted feelings” that were her’s, for the ab- 
sent would come no more. For while she watched 
so eagerly his coming, his eyes had grown 
weary and closed—forever ; and the blue waves 
of the murmuring sea had parted, to give him a 
resting place! yet, the last words upon his lips, 
the last prayer within his heart, was for her. 
And she—could she linger when voices were ever 
whispering to her spirit, ‘‘ Come up hither!” 





CHAPTER III. 


‘Thus brightly a pathway is traced for thee, 
With yon star for a guide to thy destiny.” 


’T was a bright, beautiful morning, when Hattie 
Lee went forth from her childhood’s home—a 
bride. Yes, she had found a shrine where she 
alone might worship, and she had knelt before 
that shrine to offer there her pure devotion for- 
ever 

On the banks of the beautiful Hudson is their 
home. Long years had passed swiftly by since 
they stood at the altar, and yet the two still trod 
the earth together; still had she a strong arm, 
a manly heart to lean upon; still had he a fond, 
loving wife, whose voice still softer grew, and 
the light in her eye, 

“ More beautiful still, when he was nigh!” 
* * * * 
* Ask me not of her future, J know it not.” 

The summer had flown, and the autumn leaves 
were strewing the earth. The winds went sigh- 


* * 


beautiful that had passed away—then hushed in 
the chilling presence of the Ice King their flow- 
ing song. As the bright woodland birds de- 
parted to seek a home in sunnier climes, they 
paused to warble a sad farewell to their once 
happy homes, and a requiem for the faded flow- 
ers. Nature mourned many a lost one; many a 
bright link in the emerald chain that had 
wreathed the earth. But come with me, and I 
will show you where a bright bud of mortality 
drooped, faded, and was laid to rest. Here, in 
this darkened room, where all tread so gently as 
they enter, closed her blue eyes forever upon 
those she loved. No! not forever! for she is 
watching over those loved ones still, from the 
bright realms of the spirit-land, where she now 
roameth. Here they parted, for the last time, 
the long golden tresses above her pure, pale 
brow; here they folded over the silent bosom her 
snowy hands; and ‘here, beneath that grand old 
tree, through whose branches the moonlight 
wanders, lonely keeping watch like a good spirit, 
they laid her to rest. Go seek the Gipsy wan- 
derer, wherever she now roameth, and tell her 
that the star of destiny she sought in vain, when 
asked of Aer future, has guided gentle Minnie 
Lee to her last home, Wisely said she ‘‘1 know 
not of her future;” for God, and those who 
dwell above, alone have read her fate. There 
are two graves now where Minnie Lee is lying. ° 
Side by side, the sisters sleep the last dreamless 
slumber that knows no waking. Alas! Gipsy 








ing through the leafless boughs, and fountains 
and streamlets murmured softly a dirge for the 
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| wanderer, whatever thou wert, thy prophectes 
were all too true! 





THE SYSTEM OF COMPE 


NSATION IN HAPPINESS; 


OR, THE INVISIBLE DRAMAS. 





ADOPTED FROM THE FRENCH OF SOULIE. 





© Be this, or aught 
Than this more secret now designed, 
T haste to know.”—MuI1Ton. 


In the sixth story of a magnificent house, in 
La Chaussée d’Antin, there lodged, some years 
ago, a young man, named Mark Anthony Ripon- 
neau. He wasa stout, young stripling of twenty- 
five years of age, with a round and florid face, 
blue and prominent eyes, a slightly turned up 
nose, broad at the base, projecting and crimson 
lips; a healthy, happy, and contented face, to 
which, unfortunately, a low forehead, and hair 
so low grown that it had to be brushed up 
straight, gave a look of more obstinacy than in- 
telligence to its expression, and something sordid 
and envious. Mark Anthony was clerk to the 
Ministry of Finance, and made 1,800 francs a 
year. 
with it. Employed at State work, he had learned 
all the illusions thereof, and kept out of their 


He made that suffice, but was not content | 


reach in private life. Thanks to much sobriety, 
he saved on his feed to clothe himself withal; and 
thanks to many circumstances of circumspection 
in all his movements, he kept his clothes decent 
for a long time after they would have ceased to 
be so on the person of a man in the habit of 
using a great deal of gesture. Riponneau never 
stretched his legs and arms, nor drew his person 
up to its full height, unless at moments of great 
exasperation, then he indulged in the most ex- 
travagant capers, accompanied by exclamations 
like this: 

‘¢Think of only haying 1,800 francs, and the 
germ of greatness in one’s soul!’’ The ‘‘ germ 
of greatness,” in this case, meant a longing for 
| all life’s luxuries. 
| «Ah!”? continued Mark Anthony, ‘‘ to be poor, 
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and see staring in one’s face that great house of 
Monsieur and Madame De Crivelin! They are 
rich, and all goes well with them; the world 
flatters them; they are happy!” And here 
Master Riponneau stamped his foot. ‘If I were 
even as well off as M. Domen, the inmate of the 
second floor rooms, how differently would I use 
my fortune! But he is happy in his way, since 
able to live anywhere, he lives only at home. 
Besides, were he without fortune, he has acquired 
glory and respect. Zonnerreet tonnerre! He is 
happy!” At this passage of his lamentations, 
Riponneau kicked over a stool. 

Then followed new exclamations, about the 
bonnet-maker in the store to the right of the 
door, the confectioner on the left, and all the 
tenants in the house, one after another, for (an 
exception to the general rule,) this house was 
splendidly tenanted; grooms, dogs, and horses 
made a noise in the court; the smoke of the 
chimney smelt of truffles and pheasants; and 
when he went down in the morning for his milk, 
Mark Anthony met the slender chambermaids of 
the establishment, redolent of their mistresses’ 
perfumes. His boots looked worse blacked than 
ever, beside the waxed slippers of the valets de 
chambre. The happiness of the masters insulted 
him in its exultation. Then, in the evening, 
there were delicious voices singing in concert, 
the murmurs and bustle of dancing. Sometimes 
bent from a window, he would catch a glimpse 
of a supple form, and a blonde or brunette head 
crowned with flowers, and radiant above soft mus- 
lin or glossy silk. All this kept Mark Anthony 
in a perpetual fever of wishing for the happiness 
of riches, without being able to attain any other 
enjoyment than kicking the floor, or beating the 
walls, 

Now, one evening when Riponneau had arrived 
at a pitch of perfect frenzy, he heard a knock at 
his door, and almost immediately afterwards in 
walked a man of about sixty years of age, and 
with a high and broad forehead. He was wrapped 
in a robe de chambre of wadded and quilted calico, 
like the old short gowns of our grandmothers. 
This man had a lively and piercing eye, and an 
expression of cunning, though arch and full of 
geniality. 

‘‘Neighbor,” said he to Riponneau, in a sweet 
and quiet voice, ‘‘ every man’s house is his castle. 
I did not assist in the taking of the Bastile, or 
concur with the revolution of July, without re- 
cognizing this grand political principle. But all 
liberty has its limits, because it may infringe on 
other people’s liberty. You are at liberty to 
howl, but only to a certain extent—for I am at 
liberty to sleep; and if your liberty destroys 
mine, it becomes tyranny and mine slavery— 
which is against the principles of the two revo- 
lutions I have just referred to.” 





Mark Anthony wanted to get angry, the neigh- 
bor did not give him a chance, and resumed: 
‘* Besides, it is not I who complain; I don’t mind 
noise. Itis your little neighbor, Mademoiselle 
Juana, the dress-maker, who came in this even- 
ing as pale as a ghost, and with her eyes red 
with work, and crying. She is going to retire, 
poor child, in hopes of sleeping—so she said. 
Now, my dear neighbor, on her account, please 
to study your melo-dramatic parts with a little 
less animation.” 

‘‘Heh!” said Mark Anthony. 

‘* Besides,” said the old gentleman, with a 
critical air, ‘‘I have seen Talma, sir, and believe 
me, it was not with many gestures and loud 
cries that he produced his fine effects. In Manlius 
he only raised his forefinger and looked aslant, as 
he said: ‘’Tis I who foresaw their frivolous at- 
tempts, and overthrew the Gauls from the high 
capitol;’ and the house rang with applause. Be- 
lieve me, sir, good declamation. ” 

‘¢ But, sir, I am not a play-actor.” 

‘Ah! bah!” said the old man, ‘‘you’re a 
lawyer then?” 

“No.” 

‘‘You are too young to be a deputy. What 
the mischief are you, that you yell so about 
nothing ?” 

‘*T am poor, sir; I long for the happiness of 
riches, and I amuse myself in my own way.” 

The neighbor looked at Riponneau with inter- 
est. There was on the face of the former a 
struggle, first with a mischievous inclination and 
a benevolent wish. Benevolence got the upper 
hand. He took a chair, and with the sweet au- 
thority of age and indulgence, said to Riponneau ; 

‘*Ah, you are poor, and consequently un- 
happy? Let us chat a little, neighbor. You 
know that poor people are always liberal to each 
other; and I, who am happy, will give you a 
little of what you want; I will tell you how 
happy I am.” 

‘¢ Well, neighbor, you live alone at home ?” 

‘Yes. 

‘You work day and night?” 

‘‘ Yes.” 

‘‘You rarely go out?” 

‘¢That is true.” 

‘*What does your happiness consist in, and 
what can you give me?” 

‘‘Nothing; but I shall have done much for 
you if I take a load off your mind. It is envy 
which devours and destroys all the joys of your 
youth, like the worm at the heart of the bud.” 

‘*T envious ?”’ exclaimed Mark Anthony. 

‘* Are you married, young man?” said the old 
neighbor. 

“Ne.” 

‘Have you a sweetheart ?” 

‘* No.” 
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‘‘ Have youa family which —” 

‘*T am an orphan.”’ 

‘* Have you debts ?” 

‘< No.” 

‘¢ No wife, ergo no children. 
ergo no rivals. No family, ergo no claims upon 
you. No debts, ergo no duns. In fine, you are 
exempt from all the plagues of humanity. There- 
fore, if you are unhappy, it is not from any 
cause external and independent of your person. 
Your unhappiness comes from an internal cause, 
inherent to your nature. That cause is envy.” 

‘¢ And suppose it is,” said Riponneau, ‘when I 
e2dmit that I envy the happiness of those around 
me, where’s the harm, pray ?” 

‘¢The harm is in your suffering from what is 
foreign to you—which is extravagantly unreason- 
able.”’ 


No sweetheart, 


‘* Bah!” said Riponneau, ‘it is not unreason- | 


able to want good fortune.” 

‘It is unreasonable to wish for grief, despair, 
incessant torments and perpetual uneasiness, 
which always accompany wealth.”’ 

‘‘These are mere common-place, my dear 
neighbor. Silly consolations, when offered by 
one poor man to another—or insolent derision, 
when from the rich.” 

The old man reflected, and after a short si- 
lence, said to Mark Anthony: 

‘‘ Well, answer frankly, whom do you envy of 
the people, in the same house with you? In 
whose place would you be?” 

‘In whose plafe!” said Mark Anthony. 
‘‘Why there’s not one but is better off than I— 
and, since I am free to choose, and do not rob 
anybody by imagining myself in their place—I 
think on the whole, that I like the position of the 
Crivelins, best of all.” 

‘* Really ?” 

‘Yes. Why last week I could not sleep ali 
night, with the noise of their féte. The most 
magnificent carriages filled the street, the most 
distinguished names were announced by a sten- 
torian voice, at the door of their saloons. All 
who went in, were impatient to be in; those who 
were obliged to leave, left with regret; and on 
the stairs, which I went up and down a dozen 
times, I heard every moment :”’ 

‘‘What delightful people! What enjoyment! 
How happy they are!” 

And then, others said: 

‘‘They are to marry their daughter to the 
Count of Formont. What a splendid match! 
Youth, beauty, fortune, position on both sides. 
they are happy, and they deserve to be.” 

‘‘ Ah!” said the old neighbor, ‘did you hear 
all that on the stairs?” 

‘‘Of course I did.” 

‘Well, if you had been in the saloons, you 
would have heard more. Everywhere, enjoy- 


ment, laughter, congratulations; on the faces of 
the hosts, the satisfaction arising from that hap- 
piness which comes from happiness bestowed, 
on all sides, assurances of friendship—the de- 
light of the Count of Formont, the chastened 
gladness of Adele de Crivelin, their stolen 
glances—the soft and benevolent smiles of the 
old people, who, seeing these glances, remem- 
bered their youth. The pride of the father and 
the love of the mother, both triumphant and 
proud of their daughter’s success in society. It 
was a charming tableau till five o’clock in the 
morning. Then, the curtain went down—the 
| play was finished—and the invisible drama com- 
| menced.”’ 

|  * How,” asked Mark Anthony, ‘‘Is Monsieur 
de Crivelin’s fortune compromised—and like so 
many others—does he conceal his ruin, by giv- 
ing parties ?” 

+g.” 

‘Is his wife unworthy of him ?”’ 

‘¢ She is the best of wives.” 

‘¢Has his daughter misconducted herself ?”’ 

‘*She is an angel of virtue and purity.” 

‘¢ What can be the trouble?” 

‘*A good action—a good action forgotten for 
fifteen years—and which now rises up in the 
form of an ugly rascal, with a yellow and bilious 
face—a graceless scamp who soiled the satin of 
their gilded furniture with the filth of his rags, 
one hour after the gauzy dresses of the fair 
dancers had rested upon it.” 

‘*T do not understand you.” 

‘Listen. A man, dressed in a dirty livery, 
stayed all night in the anti-chamber. In such a 
crowd of lacqueys, he escaped the attention of 
the household domestics, but as the parlors be- 
came empty, and the anti-chambers also, he was 
observed, and with suspicion; but the clown 
only made himself more at home, and stretched 
himself out leisurely on the lounges. At last, 
the tardiest guests were gone, and the dirty 
lacquey still held his post. He was asked why 
he staid. 

‘“‘T am waiting for my master, Monsieur Bu- 
gene Ligny.” 

‘‘ Everybody has gone home,” was answered. 

‘‘] tell you he is here—ask your master, he’ll 
find him.”’ 

The domestics were going to get angry. The 
rogue raised his voice, and M. de Crivelin, ap- 
| peared at the door of the anti-room, and asked, 
| ‘what was the meaning of the noise.” 

‘‘It is this man,”’ said the valet de chambre. 
‘‘He will not go out under the pretext that he is 
waiting for his master.” 

‘‘What is his master’s name ?” 

‘‘He, whom I seek,’’ said the unknown groom, 
‘ig named Eugene Ligny, and I shall not go out 
until I have spoken to him.” 
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‘*Searcely had he uttered these words, when 
M. de Crivelin looked at him with terror in his 
face—he turned pale—tottered—and scarcely 
able then to control the terror and dismay which 
he experienced, he ordered his servants to retire, 
. and bade the man follow him.”’ 

‘* As usual—little disorder, assisted a great 
catastrophe. A house where a ball of five hun- 
dred people is given, is generally somewhat out 
of order; the doors between the different apart- 
ments of the suite being taken down, left the 
apartments open to all eyes. Monsieur and 
Madame de Crivelin had only reserved the apart- 
ment of their daughter and their own from inva- 
sion. All the other rooms were opened. Ma- 
dame de Crivelin was in the hands of her femme 
de chambre, when her husband came to beg her 
to go to her daughter’s room, and leave her room 
to him for a conversation of the utmost impor- 
tance. 

‘‘Ah,” said she, laughing, ‘‘I wager it is M. 
de Formont, who pursues you. It is amusing to 
see how lovers behave; they go without rest. 
Send him away till to-morrow.” 

‘“‘No, it is not he. For pity’s sake go out 
until I send for you.” 

‘‘What is the matter?” exclaimed Madame 
de Crivelin—*‘‘ you are pale; your face is livid; 
What is the matter ?” 

‘¢ Nothing, my dear wife, nothing; only leave 
us.” 

Madame de Crivelin yielded, but took away 
with her an anxiety which soon communicated 
itself to her daughter; for Adele was not yet 
asleep, and seeing her mother come into her 
room she questioned her; and the fright of Ma- 
dame de Crivelin affected her so much that she 
too began to tremble. There were the two poor 
terrified women, shut up in the narrowest corner 
of their splendid mansion, waiting with im- 
patience for the issue of so strange a conference, 
and one which so much troubled Monsieur de 
Crivelin. With whom was he shutup? What 
was he saying? What powerful interest caused 
him to hold converse with such a creature at 
such an hour? Adele imagined Bertrand de 
Formont expiring. Mad. de Crivelin imagined 
a thousand impossibilities. 

Meanwhile, this was what was passing in the 
room where M. de Crivelin was shut up with the 
lacquey. 

«You know me then, Eugene?” said this man 
to De Crivelin. 

‘©Youhere,” said M. de Crivelin; ‘‘youalive?”’ 

‘¢ When you thought I was dead! It’s funny, 
isnt it? Itis true, too. Getme a glass of wine 
and a slice or ham, and you'll see that ’'m no 
ghost.” 

‘¢Come, Jules, this is not what you came for, 
speak, wretch.” 





‘‘For six hours I have been waiting in this 
anti-room, hungry and thirsty. I want to eat 
and drink.” 

‘** What do you say ?” 

‘IT want to eat and drink. Come, go get me 
something yourself, if you are afraid it will soil 
your waiter’s hands to wait on me.” 

Crivelin bent down his head and went out; a 
moment afterwards he came in with a plate, 
which he sat before the miserable fellow, and 
said: 

‘*Now speak, what do you want?” 

The person named Jules began to eat and spoke 
thus at the same time : 

‘¢ Listen, Eugene, this is what you wrote to 
me eighteen years ago.—You see, Jules, your 
follies have resulted as I predicted. From reek- 
lessness you have passed to error; from error to 
crime ; and now a disgraceful condemnation is 
upon your head. Since you have escaped from 
your prison, profit by your liberty to fly, and fly 
alone. Do not drag with you a child which 
searcely yet has breathed, to make hershare the 
wandering life which you must seek in a new 
world. Leave me your daughter. At the mo- 
ment when the law reached you, misfortune 
reached me; my daughter is dying. If God 
does not take her, my daughter shall be a sister to 
yours ; if she is taken from me, your Marie shall 
take her place with us. Herewith is gold enough 
for you to be enabled in your flight to make an 
honorable fortune.” 

‘Ts not that what you wrote me?” 

‘¢Tt is,” said Monsieur de Crivelin. 

' © Eight days afterwards,” resumed the man, 
‘‘you sat out with the two children for Italy. 
Neither child had more than completed two 
years, you went to rejoin your wife, who 
was forced to leave you, to go and receive 
the last adieu and the pardon of her mother, 
who was dying at Naples. Your marriage with 
her having been contrary to the wish of her 
family ; that noble family forbade your presence 
at this reconciliation. Your mother-in-law being 
dead, you were returning to your wife. As for 
me, in order the better to secure my flight, I 
placed on the margin of a river a letter, in which 
I said that I did not wish to survive my shame ; 
and a month after your departure, you received 
the intelligence of my death. At the same mo- 
ment, your daughter died at Ancona, and you 
made a public deposition to that effect, under the 
name which you thenbore. Then you continued 
your journey, allowing all the strangers whom 
you encountered to call the child, who accom- 
panied you, by your daughter’s name. Charmed 
with her grace, beauty, and affection for yourself, 
you also called her by your child’s name; and, 
travelling slowly, you looked forward with terror 
to the moment when you would be obliged to tell 
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your wife that her daughter was dead. Then, 
an idea suddenly struck you. Your wife, in 
company with her brother, Monsieur de Crive- 
lin, having gone to her dying mother, had left 
your Adele at three months after her birth—at 
that age when a child’s face changes with every 
succeeding year. Marie, (the daughter of Jules 
Marsilly, whom you thought dead,) might, you 
thought, replace this lost Adele in her mother’s 
eyes. Your wife was ill; the news of her daugh- 
ter’s death might kill her; you resolved to de- 
ceive her. Marie Marsilly became Adele Ligny. 

‘*Since you know so well the feeling which 
dictated my conduct, why do you attempt to 
make it appear a crime?” asked M. de Crivelin. 

‘‘T am not blaming,” answered the drunkard, 
‘‘T am relating.” 

He drank two glasses of wine, and continued 
thus: 

‘¢ Your ruse succeeded marvellously. It suc- 
ceeded beyond your expectations Not only was 
your wife enchanted with this girl, so beautiful 
and charming, her uncle, M. de Crivelin—who 
could not forgive you for being his brother-in- 
law—became very much attached to this child; 
and eight years after he left all his fortune to 
her, naming you her guardian, on condition that 
you would assume his name. That is the way 
you came to return to France, under the name of 
Eugéne Ligny de Crivelin.” 

‘* But I did not deceive any one. 
forswear my name.” 

**You were incapable of that. Only the habit 
grew upon you of suppressing the Ligny, and of 
calling yourself M. de Crivelin; and as I never 
heard that name mentioned much in my youth, I 
never should have thought that the rich Monsieur 
de Crivelin was my old college comrade, Eugene 
Ligny, had I not seen posted up at the door of 
the mayor’s office in my quarter of the town, the 
marriage banns of Mademoiselle Adele Ligny de 
Crivelin with Count Bertrand de Formont. Seeing 
this, I wondered how Adele, dead at Ancona, was 
alive at Paris.” 

‘¢It is a falsehood,” said M. de Crivelin, who 
thought he saw in this assertion a hope of escape 
from his horrible situation. 

‘*My good fellow,” said the brigand to him, 
‘‘do not attempt a part which you are not up to. 
I passed through Ancona the day after your 
daughter’s death, and everybody was talking of 
your despair. Besides, if needfui, the act of 
burial might befound. Listen to me, patiently.” 

The scoundrel finished a second bottle, and 
resumed : 

‘‘You comprehend that once on this track, the 
history of your romance is as easy to finish. 
You put my daughter in the place of your’s, and 
now you have arrived at the conviction, perhaps, 
that she is yourchild ?” 


I did not 





“Yes!” cried M. de Crivelin. ‘*She is my 
child—my daughter-—-my hope—my happiness! 
What will you? What do you ask?” 

**Let us make the question clear, in order to 
answer it,’ answered the rowdy. 

‘* First, you stole my child from me—a crime 
provided against by law. Then, in order to take 
the inheritance left by the uncle, you produced a 
certificate of birth, which you applied to my 
daughter, while the proof of your daughter’s 
death is to be now had at Ancona. Thirdly, in 
order to have the banns of the pretended Ma- 
demoiselle Ligny de Crivelin published, you used 
a title equally false. This is incontrovertible. 
Now, let us reason. For having put another sig- 
nature than my own at the bottom of a bit of 
paper, I was condemned to fifteen years in the 
galleys. I am miserable and dishonored; and I 
only owe not being at the treadmill, to the belief 
that 1am dead. You, on the contrary, by hav- 
ing used falsely an authentic certificate, and by 
depriving other heirs of an immense property, 
by means of this act are rich, honored, and sur- 
rounded by opulence and festivity. This is not 
just.” 

‘*What do you mean, rascal? Do you want 
to take Adele from me? Oh! wretch! But 
her mother—my poor wife is her true mother! 
Do you wish to kill her? Oh, I prefer to tell the 
truth, and the tribunals will leave her to me, I 
am sure.” 

‘¢That remains to be seen. But the question 
is not yet put. The will of M. de Crivelin is 
made in favor of Mademoiselle Adele Ligny. If I 
prove that the heiress is not Mademoiselle Ligny, 
I ruin her—I ruin you all. This is a piece of 
folly which I have no intention of committing. 
Besides, Iam too good a father to commit such 
an actof cruelty—for nothing. But you know that 
moral people say that a good deed is never lost ; 
in consequence of this maxim, I constitute my- 
self your benefactor. This fortune, which I 
might deprive you all of, [leave to you. It is 
the same as if I gave itto you. This happiness, 
which I might annihilate with a word, I repeat, 
it is the same as if I had bestowed it. Your 
wife, who would die of this discovery, I suffer to 
live. It is the same as if I saved her from 
drowning, or being burned up. This cherished 
daughter, whom I shall thus lose, without hope, 
I suffer to marry herlover. What do Ido then? 
I make you rich and happy. I save your wife’s 
life; I marry your daughter to a man of honor- 
able name, of noble family. One cannot, in good 
sooth, be more of a benefactor than I am, or 
more virtuous. I overwhelm you with good 
deeds, and as it is said that a kindness is never 
lost, you will give me a million.” 

‘‘A million—just heaven!” cried Monsieur de 
Crivelin. 
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‘“*A good deed is never lost,’ repeated the 
villain. 

‘But you forget,” said M. de Crevelin, ‘that 
I might send you to the galleys.” 

At this, Marsilly rose—his mouth foaming, his 
eyes bloodshot. 

‘No menaces of that sort, or I will force you 
to ask my pardon on your knees, and will make 
your wife and daughter come here and kiss the 
dust at my feet. I give you two hours—in two 
hours I will return for your answer.” 

And the man went out. 

‘‘This is a sad story,” said Riponneau. 

‘‘It is but the beginning,’”’ said the old man, 
‘*for close to this room, were the mother and 
daughter, whom one of those devoted domestics 
who never fail to tell everything disagreeable, 
had informed that M. de Crivelin was shut up 
with a man who had the face of an assassin, and 
that the other servants were alarmed. This cha- 
ritable news, added to the distress evinced by 
her husband, induced Madame de Crivelin to lis- 
ten at the door of the neighboring room. The 
shuddering of Madame de Crivelin—her smo- 
thered cries—caused Adele to listen too, and 
both at once, learned the horrible secret which 
struck them both; the secret which cried out to 
the mother—‘: This is not thy daughter!” to the 
daughter—‘‘ This is not thy mother !”’ 

This is why—when M. de Crivelin re-entered 
the room, he found them both weeping—on their 
knees—sobbing, and convulsively embracing each 
other: for, already, Madame de Crivelin had 
ceased to weep for the dead child, which she had 
scarcely known—she wept for the child she had 
raised—whom, in her holy, maternal power she 
had, so to speak, modelled into her own likeness, 
the child she had loved with passion, and who 
loved her with a sacred affection. 

It was then that the invisible drama com- 
menced, with its tears, sobs, and transports of 
grief. And that has endured for eight days. 
Sir—all is terror and despair in this house. 
Nevertheless, on the morrow of the first day 
they were all obliged to be present at a magnifi- 
eent dinner at the house of M. de Formont’s 
mother; and in order that their secret might not 
transpire without—these three happy people 
whom you envy—went to the dinner. As they 
were all more serious than usual, and very pale, 
they were pursued with joyous congratulations, 
on the success of their splendid party. They 
had toasts drank to their health, to the unalter- 
able happiness of the future spouses—they had 
to smile with tears in their eyes, sobs in their 
throats, and death in their hearts. 

«‘ What can they do?” demanded Riponneau. 

«« An immense sum of money has sent Marsilly 


away; but he may return; in a few years, he | 
will be free to return, for he will then have ac- | 


quitted his term of years, as if at the galleys, 
and he will not then speak with the restraint of 
a man who fears for himself, he will be the abso- 
lute master of that family.” 

‘In the meantime, constrained by the fatality 
of their previous existence, they live through 
the day as they should, in order that nothing 
should be suspected—but they weep at night. 
Then, at the hearth, where they all sit up, they 
pass long conferences, in tears, uttering sad vows 
never to leave each other. This is not all. Sir, 
Adele loves M. de Formont—she loves him be- 
cause he is brave, generous, full of elevated feel- 
ings; and because she is proud of being beloved 
by him; and precisely, because she loves him 
with this noble and chaste love. She does not 
wish to deceive him—she does not wish, that 
some day, this man, so pure—of so noble, and 
honorable a family—should behold that miser- 
able wretch, who is her father, able to destroy 
all his happiness.” 

*¢ Adele will not wish to marry Count de For- 
mont.”’ 

‘* What will you do?” exclaimed Monsieur and 
Madame de Crivelin, when she announced this. 

This child, admirable in all things, answered: 

‘‘ As it is for me that you suffer thus, it is I 
who will take all the blame of this rupture.” 

‘‘She kept her word, sir. For eight days this 
charming and enchanting creature has made her- 
self appear impertinent, cold, and capricious. 
She embitters with sarcasm the anger she excites 

by her coldness; she laughs at the tears which 
‘she causes Monsieur de Formont to shed; she 
‘laughs at her lover’s tortures from despair. 
| But, as I told you, the hour comes when the 
| visible play ends and the invisible drama com- 
| mences and then there is not a torture she has 
inflicted which she does not endure more bitterly 
and more hopelessly. Through the day she suf- 
fers by inflicting pain; at night she suffers from 
the pain she has inflicted. This is not all. Mon- 
sieur and Madame de Crivelin see their daughter 
failing, day by day, before their eyes. This 
morning the physician found her in a raging 
fever. In the eyes of the world, thisis a passing 
indisposition. Oh! how soon would the family 
whom you envy, exchange their rich apartments, 
their equipages, their millions, for your garret, 
and your eighteen hundred francs }”’, 

‘‘ Well, if they are not happy, I don’t believe 
any one is,’’ said Riponneau, obstinately. 

The old man stepped into the entry to speak to 
the physician, as he passed down the stairs. 

He re-entered, saying, ‘‘ Adele de Crivelin 
is dead! There are some persons,’’ added he, 
whom you cannot envy, who feel nothing, and 
, love nothing—who suffer nothing.” 

«Whom mean you ?” 
‘The dead!” And the old man went away. 
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“The Pacha landed bis forees; spread horror and desolation over the beautiful island of Scio, and, with his ships loaded 
with booty and captives, remained at anchor, like a tiger, whetting his teeth for other prey. 
CaANARIs, as soon as it was sufficiently dark, bore down the straits. There was commotion in the daring little brig—it 


was that of men laying trains, spreading combustibles, and muttering deep vengeance, mingled with the names of friends ° 


and of Scio. They were hailed; but the dark mass came on without reply. They steered for the ship of the Capudan 
Pacha, a 74, grappled it, threw themselves into their boat, and fired the train. The Pacha perished, together with every 


person on board his ship.”—Jonzs’ SKETCHES OF NavAL Lire. 


In Scio’s straits, at even, lay, 

Like tiger, fanged and crouched for prey, 
The war-ship of the foe: 

A baleful cloud o’erhung the wave, 

That spread the pall of Scio’s grave, 

Whose failing embers, flickering, gave 
A dim and dying glow. 

High from his floating citadel, 

With bloody eye, all grim and fell, 

-The Turk, ’mid ruined tower and wall, 

Watched the dim fire-wrath flash and fall. 

It was a sight of triumph, for 

His sword was clogged with massacre ; 

Yet was he unsated still: 

Aye—if amid the thousands slain, 

One living Sciote might remain, 

The blade, though drunk with blood, again 
Would swift be bared to kill. 

He looks in vain—no life is there, 

Gem of the isles! once bright and fair 


As Heaven’s own glad and beauteous face, 


Thy splendor’s where thine ashes are— 
Thine ashes show a wilderness ! 


’Tis night—and lo! the Turk hath made 

A luscious feast upon the spoil; 

His booty’s told, his prayers are said. 
And from his brow and sabre’s blade, 

Is wiped the stain of bloody toil. 
Allah is thanked, the watch is set— 
Mow did his heart of pride forget, 
Blood hath a ery for vengeance yet! 


Approach we now yon battle ship, 
And hear the din that swells afar— 
List! sure it thunders from the lip 
Of wine, of wassailry, and war. 
Pause! see that Pharos in its glow! 
Lo! pendant from each shroud and spar, 
Afore and aft, aloft, alow, 
Alive with flame, lit up as though 
In Bairam feast, or gala show, 
A thousand lustres burn! 
Smiles gaily, terrible each gun, 
With flambeau for its tompion— 
Each lengthened deck, as by the sun, 
Tilumed from prow to stern. 
It seems, in gorgeous majesty, 
Some noble funeral pyre ; 
Floating upon the molten sea, 
A pyramid of fire! 
Yet nearer—through those open ports, 
As furnace mouths, illumined, view, 
Like phrensied demons at their eports, 
The orgies of that bandit crew, 
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Groan the thronged decks beneath the tread 
Of men that madden o’er their wine, 
And curse the recreant Scio’s dead, 
In the best juices of her vine. 
Here, grouped around a cluttered gun, 
They sit, or stand, or lean upon, 
A score the brimming goblet quaff, 
Bandy the jest, or wieldy laugh 
At boasted deeds whose blood and woe 
Doth their red sabres witness show, 
And gesture toward that fated shore, 
With gaunt, bare arms, yet grim with gore. 
While others, dull and listless grown, 
Amid the turmoil, sit alone, 
Or, stowed in unfrequented nook, 
Vapor with the perfumed chiboque, 
Nor list the braggart tales, nor care, 
Save the unvaried close to share ; 
Then mingling in one wild hurra, 
Allah! the Prophet! and Pacha! 


And in another quarter see, 
To wake a busier revelry, 
They spurn the finished bowl. 
’Tis for the dance, that gathering— 
Hark! as they partly howl and sing, 
How bursts the frantic soul— 


SONG. 


Shout for the deeds that the faithful have donc! 


| Shout for the conquest their valor hath won! 
| To Heaven let the thunder of victory swell, 
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Loud as the wail of the infidel! 


| O woe to the Giaour, O woe to his home, 


Where the crescent-red wolf to his ravine doth come! 
When he snuffs his far prey and descends like the 
wind, 


| O where is the mourner that lingers behind ! 


As gleameth the lightning in tempest afar, 

So terribly flasheth the bright scimetar, 

And dread as the bolt is the doom it shall draw, 
When it falls for the prophet and Ali Pacha! 


So broke the wild, barbaric tongue, 
And wilder yet the echo rung 
Along the island shore: 
The topmast shook its folded sheet, 
The deck with cadence rudely beat, 
Thundered beneath their marry fect, 
That drowned the loud tambour 


And yet, if for a moment’s peace, 

That baechanalian mirth might cease, 
For other sounds might meet the ear— 
Sounds it would agonize to hear; 
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For the few flowers the Turks could spare 
From Scio’s massacre are there ; 
Whose beauty stayed his sabre’s thrust 
For trophied cruelty and lust, 
And futile made the prayer the cry, 
Craving with kindred dead to die. 
Sadly they raised the lone lament, 
Or sat in sorrow, dumb, 
Where, cribbed with Ali's slaves, and pent, 
Their griefs for slaughtered loved ones blent, 
Whose fate they envied, all interest 
Upon a worse to come. 
¥ % % + % * 
*Tis past midnight ;—now nearly morn— 
The thousand lights have ceased to burn, 
Save here and there a straggling one 
That flitters o’er the revel done. 
The ship like a slumbering giant lies, 
And the half-filled moon, as she leaves the skies, 
Lengthens its shade on the billows breast, 
That heaves and sinks in its troublous rest. 
The spacious decks are with sleepers strown, 
With wine and carousal all wearied grown, 
Some couched ’mid the glittering heaps of spoil 
In whose long dole they forgot their toil ; 
And some bowed down in the sleep of the soul, 


Not a dream in their brain, nora drop in their bowl. 


The chief supine where his doze began, 

His hand still clenched on his gataghan ; 

And the minstrel hushed where his song had been, 
With his head drooped o’er his tambourine. 

‘Mid the cups of revel o’erturned and dry, 

Were the nerveless arm, and the maudlin eye, 

And but for the deep and the long drawn breath, 
Ye had deemed their sleep was the sleep of death. 
And hark! as the watches wane wearily, 

And the stars twinkle down to their rest in the sea, 
The drowsy cry of the sentinel, 

And the echo from Scio’s rocks—*“ All’s well.” 


All was not well, tho’ human eye 

Amid the stilly scene could spy 

No danger that might threaten there, 
On ship or shore, in sea or air. 

The freshened zephyr did not bring 

A larum note upon his wing ; 

The tell-tale voice of night was dumb ; 
Nor did an errant murmur come, 

Of vengeance to the dreaming foo, 

Or hope for captives watch of woe. 
Sleep on, thou spoiler! it may be, 

A longer slumber waiteth thee— 
Perchance another couch, whereon 

A deeper rest shall come anon— 

A rest beyond the thunder’s breaking— 
A rest that never shall know a waking. 


Far up the straights, and ’neath the shore, 
Whocee cliffy walls repeat the roar’ 

Of waves that tremble from the north, 
Where blasts from Suli’s hills are forth, 
Lone, ’mid the dark, there might have been 
A solitary vessel seen, 

Moored and at rest upon its pillow, 

The toy of every wakeful billow. 

Its sides were dark, unarmed and low— 














(No cruiser that, to meet a foe) 

And dimly ’gainst the star-lit sky, 

Its masts and spars you might descry, 
Where the furled sail and rigging taut 
Might ask, perchance, the random thought, 
(And e’en deceive the seamen’s ken, ) 

To rank the craft with merchantmen, 
Who, by the hazard cautious made, 
*Twixt shore and isle plied dubious trade. 
No flag her name or nation spoke; 

No light surrounding darkness broke ; 
No helmsman watched amid the gloom ; 


The decks were silent as the tomb, 


And but for signs of recent care, 

You sure had deemed the stranger there 
Some bandit bark of contraband, 

Or coaster, wrecked upon the strand ; 
Or plague-ship, drifting with its dread 
And ghastly crew of tombless dead. 
But softly !—be conjecture past— 
Emerged as from the very mast, 

With step of caution, or alarm ; 

There walks the deck a muffled form. 
’Tis human—who would farther know, 
Asks what the day alone can show ; 
For ill can aye, or air, or mien, 

Thro’ night and mantle’s fold be seen. 


It stood, and upward seemed to turn 

A glance, as if from Heaven to learn 
The promise of betokened breeze, 

Or lengthened calm upon the seas. 
Anon it sought the vessel’s side, 

And dimly read the offing wide, 

Then did the neighboring cliffs essay 
To scan, if thither aught there lay, 

To while the weary watch with cheer, 
Or waken interest, or fear. 

At length, as with the view content, 
Low to the deck the figure bent, 

And straight a whistle’s note was heard, 
As the dark pall of night it stirred. 

So low, it scarce awoke the ear 

Of island echo slumbering near, 

So loud, it need not rise again 

To summon forth six stalwart men, 
Who heard it said—“arouse! ’tis time ! 
The moon delays, the breeze is prime.”’ 


On board the Turk, the sentinel 

Yet walked his round, and all was still, 
When suddenly he cries—‘‘ What! ho! 
Your craft! your colors!—friend or foe?” 
The eye of many a slumberer round 
Looked wakeful wonder at the sound. 

But, heedless, silent, still, and dark, 
Booms onward that mysterious bark. 
Unfurled and tense is every sail, 

And driven, as by northern gale, 

It cleaves the wave that strikes and foams, 
And downward, nearer, nearer comes. 

The billow’s rush is heard—once more, 
With voice yet sterner than before, 

The trumpet—“Sluggards, madmen, hear! 
Lie to, and keep the offing clear, 

Or, by the Prophet, ye shall find 
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A war-ship’s thunder in the wind! 

Great Allah! would they board us! hence! 
A broadside for their impudence !” 

Scarce is the mandate issued, when, 

All wild and fearfully again, 

The stranger ship’s dark sides among 
The whistle’s startling summons rung, 
And on the deck a well known form 

Thus speaks in accents like the storm: 


“Sons of the Greek, it is the hour! 

Let heart and hand be nerved with power! 
Ye come to avenge your ravaged home— 
For Scio’s wrongs and woes ye come! 
Lo! where those butchered loved ones lie! 
And shall their blood for vengeance cry 
Unheard, upon the ruthless foe ? 

Shades of our glorious fathers !—no! 

By those that live in exile driven, 

And by the dead who live in Heaven, 

We swear to deal our spoiler’s doom, 

Or make his heart our bloody tomb! 

Now for our work—before your eyes 

See ruined, smouldering Scio lies, 

And there the fiends that lit those fires, 
God of our children! aid their sires!” 


A crash! they strike!—hark! ’mid the yell, 
That gnashing rage and horror swell, 
That voice again— 

“?*Tis nobly done, 
My braves, now be the grapnels thrown! 
Haste! fasten! strongly ! quick! aye, so— 
Scio and vengeance! now below! 
Speed for the torch! ready the boat! 
Aboard all! let her sternward float!” 
Then, torch in hand, he shouts amain— 
“CaNnaRiIs ’tis, that fires the train!” 


Tis fire—and while, with vigorous oar, 
The boat recedes amid the roar 

Of furious volleys, thund’ring out 

Their harmless balls, like hail about. 

Oh! what a feast for eye and mind— 
The fearful sight they leave behind! 

As darts tu2 lightning’s dazzling path, 
Mid the bleached mountain-pines in wrath ; 
As o’er the prairie, sere and pale, 

Speeds the fierce flame in Autumn gale, 
So flashing, crackling, roaring, springs 
The pitchy decks among, and clings 

To shroud and sail, that quenchless fire, 
Still waxing broader, hotter, higher. 

Oh! hear the shriek of wild despair! 
With mingled rage, that rends the air, 

As ’neath its canopy of dun, 

Proud Ali’s ship it seizeth on! 

Drives thro’ the ports with smothering heat, 
Climbs the tall mast and lights the sheet! 
Now blaze the bulwarks !—fast and thick 
The showering cinders strew the deck. 
Oh! by the wild and horrid glare, 

Mark the pale victims, grouping there ! 
For them, there waits a death of wo— 
The flame around! the sea below! 
Confusion, terror, and dismay, 
Commands none hear, and none obey. 





The prayer, the curse, the frantic cry, 
The helplessness of agony— 

The shouts of those that fear not death, 
Gnashing despair, the hurried breath 

Of hopeless fear, the futile dash 

Of buckets, and the deaf’ning crash 

Of spars that tumble from the tops, 

And snap adown the burning ropes. 

The groans of drunken slumberers, woke, 
To strangle mid the heat and smoke! 

All that is terrible to ear, 

Or eye, or thought, is real there. 

Vainly that cry for help ascends ; 

Nor man’s, nor Allah’s ear attends. 
Vainly they leap, and swim to save 

A life, they lose in watery grave. 

Vainly, too, forth the boats they throw— 
The crowds o’erwhelm—they sink below ; 
And the fierce blaze that lights the gloom, 
Shows but the horrors of their tomb! 

It surges on, till all the wreck, 

From main-top-gallant, down to deck, 
Stands forth revealed in aspect dire, 

A sheeted wall of living fire. 


Away! away! for where’s the ear 

Can brook those dismal shrieks to hear! 
And where’s the eye ’mong mortal men, 
Looks once, and seeks the sight again ! 
Oh! e’en an iron heart would quail, 

And the flush’d cheek of crime grow pale, 
To see the wretches plunge to drown, 
And with the scream of death go down. 
Oh! ling’ring in their burning home, 

By terror and despair o’ercome— 

Sink, melting thro’ the fiery surge, 

That wraps their fall, and roars their dirge. 


Oh! heavens! what shock rends earth and air! 
What can it mean ? 
Is it red hell that bursteth there, 
With the crammed legions of despair! 
The magazine, 
Fraught with her elements of woe, 
Hath caught the fiery breath, and lo! 
Mad Hecla’s bellowings would seem 
Compared, as but the murmuring dream 
Of infancy! See! by the shock, 
The old Argean yawn and rock, 
As if the cradle of its rest 
Were the waked earthquake’s heaving breast 
And lo! by the wild tempest driven, 
What ruins rack the face of Heaven! 
Shivered, and charred, and crisped, and torn, 
To the four winds in thunder borne— 
Around, and upward, hither, thither, 
Timbers, and planks, and men together ! 
Scattered in fragments, far and high, 
A tumbling chaos in the sky. 
Flits, arrow-like, the stately mast, 
A splintered log, before the blast; 
And frequent roars the random gun, 
In mid-air pathway, booming on. 
Spoiler and spoil, captive and crew, 
The goodly ship, and Ali, too, 
Upon the fiery tempest’s wings, 








A mass of undistinguished things— 

Distorted, shapeless, maimed, and sent 

With fury, thwart the firmament. 

All mingle with one fearful roar, 

That shakes e’en Asia’s distant shore— 

And stirs the ashes of the dead, 

That sleeps on Scion’s gory bed. 

Oh! if those shades around might flit, 

And see the foeman’s doom thus writ, 
In blazonry of fire, 

I ween they might, in such redress, 

Forget their own wo’s bitterness, 

And well appeased, retire. 

And now, ere that voleanic sound 

Hath thundered the horizon round, 


THE SEVEN 


‘¢Wuegre is our little Mary?” said the father. | 

‘‘She is playing out upon the green there, with | 
our neighbors’s boy,” replied the mother. 

‘¢] wish they may not run away and lose them- 
selves,” said he; ‘‘ they are so thoughtless.” 

The mother looked for the little ones, and 
brought them their ovening luncheon, ‘‘It is 
warm,” said the boy; ‘‘and Mary had a longing 
for the red cherries.”’ 

‘¢Have a care, children,” said the mother, 
‘‘and do not run too far from home, or into the 
wood; father and I are going to the fields.” 

Little Andres answered: ‘‘Never fear, the 
wood frightens us; we shall sit here by the house, 
where there are people near us.” 

The mother went in, and soon came out again 
with her husband. They locked the door, and 
turned towards the fields to look after their 
laborers, and see their hay-harvest in the mea- 
dow. Their house lay upon a little green height, 
encircled by a pretty ring of paling, which, like- 
wise, enclosed their fruit and flower garden. The 
hamlet stretched somewhat deeper down, and on 
the other side lay the castle of the Count. Mar- 
tin rented the large farm from this nobleman ; 
and was living in contentment with his wife and 
only child; for he yearly saved some money, and 
had the prospect of becoming a man of sub- 
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te stance by his industry, for the ground was pro- 
ri ductive, and the Count not illiberal. 
A As he walked with his wife to the fields, he 
| gazed cheerfully round, and said: ‘‘What a dif- 
fk ferent look this quarter has, Brigitta, from the 
Hate place we lived in formerly! Here it is all so 
ie green; the whole village is bedecked with thick- 
in i spreading fruit-trees ; the ground is full of beau- 
| A ed tiful herbs and flowers; all the houses are cheer- 
ai ful and cleanly, the inhabitants are at their ease: 
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With rush and plashing, comes the rain 
Of havoc, down upon the main. 

The guns plunge sullenly afar, 

Amid the hiss of quenching spar; 

The ghastly wrecks of human form, 
All blackened in the sulphury storm ; 
Discarnate limbs, scarce known to be 
The remnants of humanity, 

Haste downward to their final sleep, 
Amid the caverns of the deep, 

And darkness broods, with double gloom, 
On Scio, and her spoiler’s tomb! 


ey 
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Morn breaks anon upon the sea, 
But the proud Turk—Oh! where is he? 
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A BEAUTIFUL FAIRY TALE, TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF TIECK. 





nay, I could almost faney that the woods are 
greener here than elsewhere, and the sky bluer; 
and, so far as the eye can reach, you have plea- 
sure and delight in beholding the bountiful 
earth.” ’ 

‘*And whenever you cross the stream,” said 
Brigitta, ‘‘ you are, as it were, in another world, 
allis so dreary and withered; but every traveler 
declares that our village is the fairest in the 
country, far and near.” 

‘* All but that fir ground,” said her husband ; 
‘‘do but look back to it, how dark and dismal 
that solitary spot is lying in the gay scene; the 
dingy fir-trees, with the smoky huts behind them, 
the ruined stalls, the brook flowing past with a 
sluggish melancholy.”’ 

“It is true,” replied Brigitta; “if you but 
approach that spot, you grow disconsolate and 
sad, you know not why. What sort of people 
can they be that live there, and keep themselves 
so separate from the rest of us, as if they had 
an evil conscience ?” 

‘‘A miserable crew,” replied the young far- 
mer: ‘ gipsies, seemingly, that steal and cheat 
in other quarters, and have their horde and 
hiding-place here. 1 wonder only that his lord- 
ship suffers. them.”’ 

‘¢ Who knows,” said the wife, with an accent 
of pity, ‘“‘but perhaps they may be poor people, 
wishing, out of shame, to conceal their poverty ; 
for, after all, no one can say aught ill of them; 
the only thing is, that they do not go to church, 
and none knows how they live; for the little 
garden, which indeed seems altogether waste, 
cannot possibly support them; and fields they 
have none.” 

‘¢ God knows,” said Martin, as they went along, 
‘‘what trade they follow; no mortal comes to 
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them; for the place they live in is as if bewitched 
and excommunicated, so that even our wildest 
fellows will not venture into it.’’ 

Such conversation they pursued, while walking 
to the fields. The spot they spoke of, was dark 
and gloomy, forming a strange contrast to the 

bright green landscape and the new-built castle. 

The two little ones had now eaten their fruit; 
it came into their heads to run races; and the 
little nimble Mary always got the start of the 
less active Andres. ‘It is not fair,” cried An- 
dres at last: ‘let us try it for some length, then 
we shall see who wins.” 

‘“*As thou wilt,” said Mary; “only to the 
brook we must not run.” 

“No,” said Andres; ‘but there, on the hill, 
stands the large pear-tree, a quarter of mile 
from this. I shall run by the left, round past 
the fir-ground; thou canst try it by the right, 
over the fields; so we do not meet till we get 
up, and then we shall see which of us is the 
swifter.” 

“Done,” cried Mary, and began to run; ‘for 
we shall not mar one another by the way, and 
my father says it is as far to the hill by that side 
of the gipsies’ house as by this.” 

After running some distance, Mary thought to 
herself that there would be no harm in crossing 
by the huts, and she courageously sprang across 
the brook to the other side. 

But what was her astonishment when here! 
The loveliest, most variegated flower-garden lay 
round her; tulips, roses, and lilies were glitter- 
ing in the fairest colors; blue and gold-red but- 
terflies were wavering in the blossoms; cages of 
shining wire were hung on the espaliers, with 
many-colored birds in them, singing beautiful 
songs; and children, in short white frocks, with 
flowing yellow hair and brilliant eyes, were fro- 
licking about; some playing with lambkins, some 
feeding the birds, or gathering flowers, and giv- 
ing them to one another; some, again, were eat- 
ing cherries, grapes, and ruddy apricots. No 
hut was to be seen; but instead of it, a large 
fair house, with a brazen door and lofty statues, 
stood glancing in the middle of the space. Mary 
was confounded with surprise, and knew not 
what to think; but, not being bashful, she went 
right up to the first of the children, held out her 
hand, and wished the little creature good even. 

‘Art thou come to visit us, then?” said the 
glittering child; ‘‘I saw thee running, playing 
on the other side, but thou wert frightened for 
our little dog.” 

“So you are not gipsies and rogues,” said 
Mary, ‘‘as Andres always told me? He is a 
stupid thing, and talks of much he does not 
understand.” 

“Stay with us,” said the strange little girl; 
“thou wilt like it well.” 





‘But we are running a race.” 

“Thou wilt find thy comrade soon enough. 
There, take and eat.” 

Mary ate, and found the fruit more sweet than 
any she had ever tasted in her life before; and 
Andres, and the race, and the prohibition of her 
parents, were entirely forgotten. 

A stately woman, in a shining robe, came to- 
wards them, and asked about the stranger child. 
‘**Fairest lady,” said Mary, ‘‘I came running 
hither by chance, and now they wish to keep 
me.” 

‘Thou art aware, Zerina,” said the lady, ‘‘that 
she can be here but for a little while; besides, 
thou should’st have asked my leave.” 

‘*T thought,” said Zerina, ‘‘ when I saw her 
admitted across the bridge, that I might do it; 
we have often seen her running in the fields, 
and thou thyself hast taken pleasure in her 
lively temper. She will have to leave us soon 
enough.” 

‘No, I will stay here,” said the little stranger; 
‘‘for here it is so beautiful, and here I shall find 
the prettiest playthings, and store of berries and 
cherries to boot. On the other side it is not half 
so grand.” 

The gold-robed lady went away with a smile; 
and many of the children now came bounding 
round the happy Mary in their mirth, and 
twitched her, and incited her to dance; others 
brought her lambs, or curious playthings; others 
made music on instruments, and sang to it. y 

She kept, however, by the playmate who had 
first met her; for Zerina was the kindest and 
loveliest of them all. Little Mary cried and 
eried again; ‘‘I will stay with you forever; I 
will stay with you, and you shall be my sisters;” 
at which the children all laughed, and embraced 


her. ‘* Now, we shall have a royal sport,” said 
Zerina. She ran into the palace, and returned 


with a little golden box, in which lay a quantity 
of seeds, like glittering dust. She lifted of it 
with her little hand, and scattered some grains 
on the greenearth. Instantly the grass began to 
move, as in waves; and, after a few moments, 
bright rose-bushes started from the ground, shot 
rapidly up, and budded all at once, while the 
sweetest perfume filled the place. Mary also 
took a little of the dust, and, having scattered 
it, she saw white lilies, and the most variegated 
pinks, pushing up. Ata signal from Zerina, the 
flowers disappeared, and others rose in their 
room. 

They next passed through the brazen door of 
the palace. Before them, was a stair of brass, 
which led down to a subterranean chamber. 
Here lay gold, silver, and precious stones, in the 
utmost profusion. After lingering here awhile, 


they walked on, and seemed once more to reach 
the open air, for they were standing by a lake. 
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Mary gazed at everything with wonder and 
admiration. They proceeded along the shore of 
the lake, until they came to a clear, winding 
brook, which they followed. Coming to an as- 
cent, they mounted to the dark firs, and a chill 
wind blew from without in their faces; a haze 
seemed lying far and wide over the landscape. 
On the top were many strange forms standing ; 
with mealy, dusty faces; their mis-shapen heads 
not unlike those of white owls; they were clad 
in folded cloaks of shaggy wool; they held um- 
brellas of curious skins stretched out above 
them; and they waved and fanned themselves 
incessantly with large bat’s wings, which flared 
out curiously beside the woollen roquelaures. 
**T could laugh, yet I am frightened,” cried 
Mary. 

‘¢These are our good trusty watchmen,”’ said 
her playmate; ‘‘they.stand here and wave their 
fans, that cold anxiety and inexplicable fear may 
fall on every one that attempts to approach us. 
They are covered so, because without it is now 
cold and rainy, which they cannot bear. But 


snow, or wind, or cold air, never reaches down 
tous; here is an everlasting spring and sum- 
mer: yet if these poor people on the top were 
not frequently relieved, they would certainly 
perish.” 

‘*But who are you, then?’ said Mary, while 
again descending to the flowery fragrance; ‘or 


have you no name at all?” 

‘- We are called the Elves,” replied the friendly 
child; ‘ people talk about us in the earth, as I 
have heard.” 

They now perceived a mighty bustle on the 
green. ‘The fair Bird is come!” cried the 
children to them: all hastened to the hall. 
Here, as they approached, young and old were 
crowding over the threshold, all shouting for 
joy; and from within resounded a triumphant 
peal of music. Having entered, they perceived 
the vast circuit filled with the most varied forms, 
and all were looking upwards to a large bird 
with glancing plumage, that was sweeping 
slowly round in the dome, and. in its stately 
flight describing many a circle. The music 
sounded more gaily than before; the colors and 
lights alternated more rapidly. At last the 
music ceased; and the bird, with a rustling 
noise, floated down upon a glittering crown that 
hung hovering in air under the high window, 
by which the hall was lighted from above. His 
plumage was purple and green, and shining 
golden streaks played through it; on his head 
there waved a diadem of feathers, so resplendent 
that they glanced like jewels. His bill was red, 
and his legs of a glancing blue. As he moved, 
the tints gleamed through each other, and the 
eye was charmed with their radiance. His size 
was as thatof an eagle. But now he opened his 





glittering beak; and sweetest melodies came 
pouring from his moved breast, in finer tones 
than the love-sick nightingale gives forth; still 
stronger rose the song, and streamed like floods 
of light, so that all, the very children themselves, 
were moved by it to tears of joy and rapture. 
When he ceased, all bowed before him; he again 
flew round the dome in circles, then darted 
through the door, and soared into the light hea- 
ven, where he shone far up like a red point, and 
then soon vanished from their eyes. 

‘“*Why are. ye all so glad?” inqujred Mary, 
bending to her fair playmate, who seemed smaller 
than yesterday. 

‘‘The King is coming!” said the little one; 
‘(many of us have never seen him, and whither- 
soever he turns his face, there is happiness and 
mirth; we have long looked for him, more anx- 
iously than you look for spring when winter 
lingers with you; and now he has announced, 
by his fair herald, that he is at hand. This 
wise and glorious Bird, that has been sent to us 
by the King, is called Phoenix; he dwells far 
off in Arabia, on a tree, which there is no other 
that resembles on earth, as in like manner there 
is no second Phoenix. When he feels himself 
grown old, he builds a pile of balm and incense, 
kindles it, and dies singing; and then from the 
fragrant ashes, soars up the renewed Phoenix 
with unlessened beauty. It is seldom he so 
wings his course that men behold him; and 
when once in centuries this does occur, they 
note it in their annals, and expect remarkable 
events. But now, my friend, thou and I must 
part; for the sight of the King is not permitted 
thee.” 

Then the lady with the golden robe came 
through the throng, and beckoning Mary to her, 
led her into a sequestered walk ‘*Thou must 
leave us, my dear child,” said she; ‘‘ the King 
is to hold his court here for twenty years, per- 
haps longer; and fruitfulness and blessings will 
spread far over the land, but chiefly here beside 
us; all the brooks and rivulets will become more 
bountiful, all the fields and gardens richer, the 
wine more generous, the meadows more fertile, 
and the woods more fresh and green; a milder 
air will blow, no hail shall hurt, no flood shall 
threaten. ‘Take this ring, and think of us; but 
beware of telling any one of our existence; or we 
must fly this land, and thou and all around will 
lose the happiness and blessings of our neighbor- 
hood. Once more, kiss thy playmate, and fare- 
wéll.”” They issued from the walk; Zerina wept, 
Mary stooped to embrace her, and they parted. 


‘Already she was on the narrow bridge; the cold 


air was blowing on her back from the firs; the 
little dog barked with all its might, and rang its 
little bell; she looked round, then hastened over, 
for the darkness of the firs, the bleakness of the 
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ruined huts, the shadows of the twilight, were 
filling her with terror. 

‘*What a night my parents must have had on 
my account!’’ said she within herself, as she stept 
on the green; ‘and I dare not tell them where 
I have been, or what wonders I have witnessed, 
nor indeed would they believe me.” Two men 
passing by saluted her, and as they went along, 
she heard them say: ‘‘Whata pretty girl! Where 
can she come from?” With quickened steps she 
approached the house: but the trees which were 
hanging last night loaded with fruit, were now 
standing dry and leafless; the house was differ- 
ently painted, and a new barn had been built be- 
side it. Mary was amazed, and thought she 
must be dreaming. In this perplexity she opened 
the door; and behind the table sat her father, 
between an unknown woman and a stranger 
youth. ‘*Good God! Father,” cried she, ‘‘ where 
is my mother ?” 

‘¢Thy mother!” said the woman, with a fore- 
casting tone, and sprang towards her: ‘Ha, 
thou surely canst not—Yes, indeed, indeed thou 
art my lost, long-lost dear, only Mary!” She 
had recognised her by a little brown mole be- 
neath the chin, as well as by her eyes and shape. 
All embraced her, all were moved with joy, and 
the parents wept. Mary was astonished that she 
almost reached to her father’s stature; and she 
could not understand how her mother had become 
so changed and faded; she asked the name of 
the stranger youth. ‘It is our neighbor’s An- 
dres,” said Martin. ‘‘ How comest thou to us 
again, so unexpectedly, after seven long years? 
Where hast thou been? Why didst thou never 
send us tidings of thee ?”’ 

‘“‘Seven years!” said Mary, and could not 
order her ideas and recollections. ‘Seven whole 
years ?” 

‘¢ Yes, yes,”’ said Andres, laughing, and shak- 
ing her trustfully by the hand; ‘‘I have won the 
race, good Mary; I was at the pear tree and back 
again seven years ago, and thou, sluggish crea- 
ture, art but just returned!” 

They again asked, they pressed her; but re- 
membering her instruction, she could answer 
nothing. It was they themselves chiefly that, 
by degrees, shaped a story for her: How, hav- 
ing lost her way, she had been taken up by a 
coach, and carried to a strange remote part, 
where she could not give the people any notion 
of her parents’ residence; how she was conducted 
to a distant town, where certain worthy persons 
brought her up, and loved her; how they had 
lately died, and at length she had recollected her 
birth-place, and so returned. ‘‘No matter how 


it is!”? exclaimed her mother; ‘‘ enough that we 
have thee again, my little daughter, my own, 


>? 





my all 
Andres waited supper, and Mary could not be | 


at home inanything she saw. The house seemed 
smail and dark; she felt astonished at her dress, 
which was clean and simple, but appeared quite 
foreign; she looked at the ring on her finger, 
and the gold of it glittered strangely, inclosing a 
stone of burning red. To her father’s question, 
she replied that the ring also was a present from 
her benefactors. 

She was glad when the hour of sleep arrived, 
and she hastened to her bed. Next morning she 
felt much more collected; she had now arranged 
her thoughts a little, and could better stand the 
questions of the people in the village, all of whom 
came in to bid her welcome. Andres was there 
too with the earliest, active, glad, and servicable 
beyond all others. The blooming maiden of fif- 
teen had made a deep impression on him; he had 
passed a sleepless night. The people of the cas- 
tle likewise sent for Mary, and she had once 
more to tell her story to them, which was now 
grown quite familiar to her. The old Count and 
his Lady were surprised at her good breeding ; 
she was modest, but not embarrassed; she made 
answer courteously in good phrases to all their 
questions; all fear of noble persons and their 
equipage had, passed away from her; for when 
she measured these halls and forms by the won- 
ders and the high beauty she had seen with the 
Elves in their hidden abode, this earthly splendor 
seemed but dim to her, the presence of men was 
almost mean. The young lords were charmed 
with her beauty. 

It was now February. The trees were bud- 
ding earlier than usual; the nightingale had 
never come so soon; the spring rose fairer in the 
land than the oldest men could recollect it In 
every quarter, little brooks gushed out to irrigate 
the pastures and meadows; the hills seemed 
heaving, the vines rose higher and higher, the 
fruit-trees blossomed as they had never done; 
and a swelling fragrant blessedness hung sus- 
pended heavily in rosy clouds over the scene. 
All prospered beyond expectation: no rude day, 
no tempest injured the fruits; the wine flowed 
blushing in immense grapes; and the inhabi- 
tants of the place felt astonished, and were cap- 
tivated as in asweet dream. The next year was 
like its forerunner; but men had now become 
accustomed to the marvellous. In autumn, Mary 
yielded to the pressing entreaties of Andres and 
her parents; she was betrothed to him, and in 
winter they were married. 

She often thought with inward longing, of her 
residence behind the fir-trees; she continued 
serious and still. Beautiful as all that lay around 
her was, she knew of something yet more beau- 
tiful; and from the remembrance of this, a faint 
regret attuned her nature to soft melancholy. 
It smote her painfully when her father and 
mother talked about the gipsies and vagabonds 
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that dwelt in the dark spot of ground. Often | 


she was on the point of speaking out in defence 
of those good beings, whom she knew to be the 
benefactors of the land; especially to Andres, 
who appeared to take delight in zealously abusing 
them: yet still she repressed the word that was 
struggling to escape her bosom. So passed this 
year; in the next, she was solaced by a little 
daughter, whom she named Elfrida, thinking of 
the designation of her friendly Elves. 

The young people lived with Martin and Bri- 
gitta, the house being large enough for all; and 
helped their parents in conducting their now ex- 
tended husbandry. The little Elfrida soon dis- 
played peculiar faculties and gifts; for she could 
walk at a very early age, and could speak per- 
fectly before she was a twelvemonth old; and 
after some few years, she had become so wise 
and clever, and of such wondrous beauty, that 
all people regarded her with astonishment; and 
her mother could not keep away the thought that 
her child resembled one of those shining little 
ones in the space behind the firs. Elfrida cared 
not to be with other children; but seemed to 
avoid, with a sort of horror, their tumultuous 
amusements; and liked best to be alone. She 
would then retire into a corner of the garden, 
and read, or work diligently with her needle; 
often also you might see her sitting, as if deep 
sunk in thought; or violently walking up and 


down the alleys, speaking to herself. Her parents 
readily allowed her to have her will in these 
things, for she was healthy, and waxed apace; 
only her strange sagacious answers and observa- 


tions often made them anxious. ‘Such wise 
children do not grow to age,”’ her grandmother, 
Brigitta, many times observed; ‘‘they are too 
good for this world; the child, besides, is beau- 
tiful beyond nature, and will never find its pro- 
per place on earth.” 

The little girl had this peculiarity, that she 
was very loath to let herself be served by any 
one, but endeavored to do everything herself. 
She was almost the earliest riser in the house; 
she washed herself carefully, and dressed with- 
out assistance: at night she was equally careful ; 
she took special heed to pack up her clothes and 
washes with her own hands, allowing no one, not 
even her mother, to meddle with her articles. 
The mother humored her in this caprice, not 
thinking it of any consequence. But what was 
her astonishment, when, happening one holiday 
to insist, regardless of Elfrida’s tears and screams, 
on dressing her out for a visit to the castle, she 
found upon her breast, suspended by a string, a 
piece of gold of a strange form, which she di- 
rectly recognized as one of that sort she had seen 
in such abundance in the subterranean vault! 
The little thing was greatly frightened; and at 
last confessed that she had found it in the gar- 





den, and as she liked it much, had kept it 
carefully: she at the same time prayed so ear- 
nestly and pressingly to have it back, that Mary 
fastened it again on its former place, and, full 
of thoughts, went out with her in silence to the 
castle. . 

Sidewards from the farm-house lay some offices 
for the storing of produce and implements; and 
behind these there was a little green, with an old 
grove, now visited by no one, as, from the new 
arrangement of the buildings, it lay too far from 
the garden. In this solitude, Elfrida, delighted 
most; and it occurred to nobody to interrupt 
her here, so that frequently her parents did not 
see her for half aday. One afternoon her mother 
chanced to be in these buildings, seeking for some 
lost article among the lumber; and she noticed 
that a beam of light was coming in, through a 
chink in the wall. She took a thought of look- 
ing through this aperture, and seeing what her 
child was busied with; and it happened that a 
stone was lying loose, and could be pushed aside, 
so that she obtained a view right into the grove. 
Elfrida was sitting there on a little bench, and 
beside her the well-known Zerina; and the chil- 
dren were playing, and amusing one another, in 
the kindliest unity. The Elf embraced her beau- 
tiful companion, and said mournfully: ‘Ah! 
dear little creature, as I sport with thee, so have 
I sported with thy mother, when she was a child; 
but you mortals so soon grow tall and thought- 
ful! It is very hard: wert*,thou but to bea 
child as long as I!” 

‘Willingly would I do it,” said Elfrida; ‘‘ but 
they all say, I shall come to sense, and give over 
playing altogether; for I have great gifts, as 
they think, for growing wise. Ah! and then I 
shall see thee no more, thou dear Zerina! Yet 
it is with us as with the fruit-tree flowers: how 
glorious the blossoming apple-tree, with its red 
bursting buds!, It looks so stately and broad 
and every one, that passes under it, thinks surely 
something great will come of it; then the sun 
grows hot, and the buds come joyfully forth ; but 
the wicked kernel is already there, which pushes 
off and casts away the fair flower’s dress; and 
now, in pain and waxing, it can do nothing 
more, but must grow to fruit in harvest. An 
apple, to be sure, is pretty and refreshing; yet 
nothing to the blossom of spring. So is it also 
with us mortals: Iam not glad in the least at 
growing to be a tall girl. Ah! could I but once 
visit you!” 

‘¢ Since the King is with us,” said Zerina, ‘it 
is quite impossible; but I will come to thee, 
my darling, often, often, and none shall see me 
either here or there. I will pass invisible 
through the air, or fly over to thee like a bird; 
Oh! we will be much, much together, while thou’ 
art so little. What can I do to please thee?” 
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‘*Thou must like me very dearly,” said Elfrida, 
‘tas I like thee in my heart: but come, let us 
make another rose.” 

Zerina took a well-known box from her bosom, 
threw two grains from it on the ground; and in- 
stantly a green bush stood before them, with two 
deep-red roses, bending their heads, as if to kiss 
each other. The children plucked them, smiling, 
and the bush disappeared. ‘‘O that it would not 
die so soon!”’ said Elfrida; ‘‘ this red child, this 
wonder of the earth!” 

‘Give it me here,” said the little Elf; then 
breathed thrice upon the budding rose, and 
kissed it thrice. ‘‘Now,” said she, giving back 
the rose, ‘‘It will continue fresh and blooming 
till winter.” 

‘*T will keep it,” said Elfrida, ‘‘as an image 
of thee; I will guard it in my little room, and 
kiss it night and morning. as if it were thyself.” 

‘¢The sun is setting,’ said the other, ‘‘I must 
home.” They embraced again, and Zerina 
vanished, 

In the evening, Mary clasped her child to her 
breast, with a feeling of alarm and veneration. 
She henceforth allowed the good little girl more 
liberty than formerly; and often calmed her hus- 
band, when he came to search for the child; 
which for some time he was wont to do, as her 
retiredness did not please him, and he feared 
that, in the end, it might make her silly, or even 
pervert her understanding. The mother often 
glided to the chink; and almost always found 
the bright Elif beside her child, employed in 
sport, or in carnest conversation. 

‘‘Wouldst thou like to fly?” inquired Zerina 
once. 

‘*Oh, well! How well!” replied Elfrida; and 
the fairy clasped her mortal playmate in her 
arms, and mounted with her from the ground, 
till they hovered above the grove. The mother, 
in alarm, forgot herself, and pushed out her 
head in terror to look after them; when Zerina, 
from the air, held up her finger, and threatened, 
yet smiled; then descended with the child, em- 
braced her, and disappeared. After this, it hap- 
pened more than once that Mary was observed 
by her; and every time, the shining little crea- 
ture shook her head, or threatened, yet with 
friendly looks, 

Often, in disputing with her husband, Mary 
had said in her zeal: ‘Thou dost injustice to 
the poor people in the hut!” But when Andres 
pressed her to explain why she differed in opinion 
from the whole village, nay, from his Lord- 
ship himself; and how she could understand it 
better than the whole of them, she still broke 
off embarrassed, and became silent. One day, 
after dinner, Andres grew more violent than ever; 
and maintained that, by one means or another, 
the crew must be packed away, as a nuisance to 








the country; when his wife, in anger, said to 
him: ‘‘ Hush! for they are benefactors to thee 
and to every one of us.” 

‘‘ Benefactors!” cried the other, in astonish- 
ment: ‘* These rogues and vagabonds ?” 

In her indignation, she was now at last tempt- 
ed to relate to him, under promises of the strict- 
est secrecy, the history of her youth: and as 
Andres at every word grew more incredulous, 
and shook his head in mockery, she took him by 
the hand, and led him to the chink; where to his 
amazement, he beheld the glittering Elf sporting 
with his child, and caressing her in the grove. 
He knew not what to say; an exclamation of 
astonishment escaped him, and Zerina raised her 
eyes. On the instant, she grew pale, and trem- 
bled violently ; not with friendly, but with indig- 
nant looks, she made the sign of threatening, and 
then said to Elfrida: ‘* Thou canst not help it 
dearest heart; but they will never learn sense, 
wise as they believe themselves.” She embraced 
the little one with stormy haste; and then, in 
the shape of a raven, flew with hoarse cries over 
the garden, towards the firs. 

In the evening, the little one was very still, she 
kisséd her rose with tears; Mary felt depressed 
and frightened, Andres scarcely spoke. It grew 
dark. Suddenly there went a rustling through 
the trees; birds flew to and fro with wild scream- 
ing, thunder was heard to roll, the earth shook, 
and tones of lamentation moaned in the air. An- 
dres and his wife had not courage to rise; they 
shrouded themselves within the curtains, and 
with fear and trembling awaited the day. To- 
wards morning, it grew calmer; and all was 
silent when the sun, with his cheerful light, rose 
over the wood. 

Andres dressed himself, and Mary now ob- 
served that the stone of the ring upon her finger 
had become quite pale. On opening the door, 
the sun shone clear on their faces, but the scene 
around them they could scarcely recognise. The 
freshness of the wood was gone; the hills were 
shrunk, the brooks were flowing languidly with 
scanty streams, the sky seemed grey; and when 
you turned to the firs, they were standing there 
no darker or more dreary than the other trees. 
The huts behind were no longer frightful; and 
several inhabitants of the village came and told 
about the fearful night, and how they had been 
across the spot where the gipsies had lived; how 
these people must have left the place at last, for 
their huts were standing empty, and within had 
quite a common look, just like the dwellings of 
other poor people: some of their household gear 
was left behind. 

Elfrida in secret said to her mother: ‘I could 
not sleep last night; and in my fright at the 
noise, I was praying from the bottom of my heart, 
when the door suddenly opened, and my play- 
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mate entered to take leave of me. She hada 
travelling-pouch slung round her, a hat on her 
head, and a large staff in her hand. She was 
very angry at thee; since on thy account she had 
now to suffer the severest and most painful pun- 
ishments, as she had always been so fond of thee; 
for all of them, she said, were very loath to 
leave this quarter.” 

Mary forbade her to speak of this; and now 
the ferryman came across the river, and told 
them new wonders. As it was growing dark, a 
stranger man of large size had come to him, and 
hired his boat till sunrise; and with this condi- 
tion, that the boatman should remain quiet in his 
house, at least should not cross the threshold of 
his door. ‘I was frightened,” continued the old 
man, ‘‘and the strange bargain would not let me 
sleep. I slipped softly to the window, and look- 
ed towards the river. Great clouds were driving 
restlessly through the sky, and the distant woods 
were rustling fearfully; it was as if my cottage 
shook, and moans and lamentations glided round 
it. Ona sudden, I perceived a white streaming 
light, that grew broader and broader, like many 
thousands of falling stars; sparkling and waving, 
it proceeded forward from the dark fir-ground, 
moved over the fields, and spread itself along 
towards the river. Then J heard a trampling, a 
jingling, a bustling, and rushing, nearer and near- 
er; it went forwards to my boat, and all stept 
into it, men and women, as it seemed, and chil- 
dren; and the tall stranger ferried them over. 
In the river were, by the boat, swimming, many 
thousands of glittering forms; in the air white 
clouds and lights were wavering; and all lament- 
ed and bewailed that they must travel forth so 
far, far away, and leave their beloved dwelling. 
The noise of the rudder and the water creaked 


_and gurgled between whiles, and then suddenly 


there would be silence. Many a time the boat 








landed, and went back, and was again laden; 
many heavy casks, too, they took along with 
them, which multitudes of horrid-looking little 
fellows carried and rolled; whether they were 
devils or goblins, Heaven only knows. Then 
came, in waving brightness, a stately freight; it 
seemed an old man, mounted on a small white 
horse, and all were crowding round him. I saw 
nothing of the horse but its head; for the rest of 
it was covered with costly glittering cloths and 
trappings: on his brow the old man had a crown, 
so bright, that as he came across, I thought the 
sun was rising there, and the redness of the dawn 
glimmering in my eyes. Thus it went on all 
night; I at last fell asleep in the tumult, half in 
joy, half in terror. In the morning all was 
still; but the river is, as it were, run off, and 
I know not how I am to steer my boat in it now.” 

The same year there came a blight; the woods 
died away, the springs ran dry; and the scene, 
which had once been the joy of every traveler, 
was in autumn standing waste, naked, and bald; 
scarcely showing here and there, in the sea of 
sand, a spot or two where grass, with a dingy 
greenness, still grew up. The fruit trees all 
withered, the vines faded away, and the aspect 
of the place became so melancholy, that the 
Count, with his people, next year left the castle, 
which in time decayed and fell to ruins. 

Elfrida gazed on her rose day and night with 
deep longing, and thought of her kind playmate ; 
and as it drooped and withered, so did she also 
hang her head; and before the spring, the little 
maiden had herself faded away. Mary often 
stood upon the spot before the hut, and wept for 
the happiness that had departed. She wasted 
herself away like her child, and in a few years 
she too was gone. Old Martin with his son-in- 
law, returned to the quarter where he had lived 
before. 


—_——— 


ETERNAL JOYS. 





BY C. DUNN GREEN. 


There may be joys supreme on earth, 

But there are joys we ne’er may know, 
Until the soul renews its birth, 

In that blest land, unstained with woe; 
In that high state where years shall roll 

From Time’s great storehouse all their store 
Of joys supernal o’er the soul, 

And spread the gleams of glory o’er, 

The future beck’ning on before. 


With what dread sense the “mind’s eye” peers 
In awful stillness o’er the sea, 

To that dim shore, where unborn years 
Dwell in one vast eternity ! 

One vast eternity, so deep, 
That mortal eye may never sound 





[ts deep’ning depths, where Time shall keep 
His wheel forever going round, 
“With ceaseless turn, and muffled sound.” 


This mundane life is but a grain 

Of sand on Time’s unbounded shore, 
Composed of joy, compressed with pain, 

The future, earth may ne’er explore— 
The deathless future of that life, 

Where true-born joys, too vast for earth, 
Too pure for all terrestrial strife, 

Dwell in the soul, and binds the girth 

Of strongest love ’round Heaven’s throne: 

Earth ne’er may know, nor has not known, 

Such joys as fill man’s second birth. 














ISADORA D’AUBREY. 


THe sun was descending, and the last rays of 
his glory were tinging the summits of the Pyre- 
nees, when a traveler might be discerned urging 
his panting steed up the steep declivities of the 
mountain; suddenly he reached an eminence, and 
stopped to gaze upon the scene that met his view. 
He well knew that Spain was a bright and lovely 
clime, the land of poetry and of song; but the 
prospect that lay spread before him exceeded his 
expectations. It was a rural and quiet hamlet, 
and every object was clearly to be discerned, yet 
shrouded mid such deep green foliage that the 
little gothic chapel and presbytery, and the cot- 
tage of each peasant all appeared as if guarded 
and encircled by nature’s beauties. He instinc- 
tively uncovered his head, and as the soft and 
balmy breeze fanned his brow, exclaimed ‘*Would 
that all my wanderings were over! methinks that 
in this silent vale I could dwell in peace and calm 
contentment.” He was roused from these reflec- 
tions by the approach of a venerable old man, 
politely accosting him, whom he gradually drew 
into conversation. Hediscovered that this was the 
clergyman of the village. Both appeared equally 
pleased with each other; the priest gazed on the 
young stranger, and thought within himself, he 
is a perfect model of manly beauty, and if his 
heart be but as fair—and God grant it may be— 
then he is a noble being; while the stranger’s 
reflections were, that he never beheld a priest 
who more perfectly realized his opinion of a 
herald of the Almighty, as that of the venerable 
form before him. As they proceeded, the stran- 
ger spoke. ‘Tellme, my good friend, the name 
of this little place; it seems a spot of peculiar 
beauty.” ‘It is, indeed, sir; it is thought to be 
one of the most beautiful villages in the country. 
Our shepherds style it the mountain hamlet.” 
‘*A very appropriate name,” said the stranger, 
‘‘and that is the castle of your lord, perched on 
yonder rocky emirence.” ‘‘Itis allin ruins now, 
sir; it was once the house of a great and mighty 
race; yon tower, whose windows are reflecting 
the many colored hues of that glorious luminary, 
the god of day, is the only part of the building 
that remains in a perfect state of preservation, 
and affords a refuge for the sole remaining sur- 
vivors of one of the most ancient families of 
Spain, and enables them still to dwell within the 
halls of their ancestors, but’’—and as he spoke 
the old man’s eyes glistened with a tear—‘ their 
splendor has departed, they have dwindled away. 
Pardon me, I can speak no more of the former 
grandeur of the family of Baron D’ Aubrey, they 
have always been dear to me. Stranger, here is 
my home, wilt thou accept my hospitality, or is 





there any one whom thou art journeying onward 


to meet ?” 
‘*T ama stranger, and far from my birth place. 


Home I have none.” ‘Let this then be thy 
abiding place, while thou dwellest here; God 
gives us blessings to share with those that pos- 
sess them not.” 

They entered the rural dwelling; and, after 
partaking of a frugal, yet plentiful repast, spent 
the evening in that most agreeable of all plea- 
sures—conversation; and after joining the ser- 
vant of the Most High in his fervent aspirations 
to the Throne of Mercy, he retired to rest. As 
his head pressed the snowy pillow, he internally 
resolved to make all the efforts in his power to 
learn the history of the inhabitants of the ruined 
castle. Sleep, with its gentle influence, sealed 
up his eye lids, and steeped his mind’s powers 
in forgetfulness, till morning’s rosy light dawned 
in the east, and proclaimed another day. He 
joyfully rose, and strayed forth in the garden to 
breathe the air loaded with the perfume of num- 
berless flowers. As he was threading the mazes 
of an orange grove, the sound of the church bell 
broke on his ear; he turned, and beheld sundry 
groups of peasantry, all bending their steps to 
the house of prayer; he joined them, and entered 
the temple, and, with the fervor of a zealous 
Catholic, bowed in silent adoration, before the 
altar of the Most High God. The service was 
over; yetstill many a devout one knelt in humble 
prayer. The stranger—or as we must now call 
him—Lord Arthur Endemar, (for such was his 
name, ) still lingered to examine the chapel. As 
he was leaning against a pillar, his attention was 
struck by the appearance of a young lady of ex- 
quisite beauty, in prostrate devotion. He watched 
attentively, yet was not able to discover the 
slightest motion, not a tremor betrayed that there 
was life. He began almost to doubt that there 
was existence in the perfect repose of the figure 


before him; he looked around, and save himself 


and an aged peasant that still lingered near the 
portals of the temple, there was none but this 
solitary figure. 

The lady rose from the bended posture, and as 
she turned to depart, Lord Endemar gave a last 
lingering look. What a form of beauty met his 
gaze! A figure of the most perfect symmetry, 
soft silken ringlets of the hue of the raven shaded 
her lovely brow; and her eye, how shall [ describe 
its beawteous lustre? Of a jetty black, it was 
like the flashing of some brilliant star that adorns 
the ether of yon glorious sky. Can you wonder 
that young Arthur’s attention was enwrapt? 


And so completely was he entranced, that he still 
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continued to gaze, though the fair vision had 
departed. But recollecting himself, he looked 
around; the temple was deserted, he stood alone. 


He retired, and soon regained the presbytery, | 


and was welcomed by a kindly smile from his 
benevolent host. Time passed on, and still he 
was aninmate of that hospitable roof. That fair 
form daily knelt inthe house of prayer, but who the 
solitary lady was, remained a profound mystery, 
till an incident, at length, favored him with the 
long wished for discovery. It was a bright and 
lovely morning, and the air blew gently, but save 
that gentle breeze, there was not a sound that 
broke on the stillness of nature. The very birds 
had ceased their melody ; all was unusually quiet, 
when the silence was interrupted by the entrance 
of the venerable priest; he walked to his desk 
and commenced writing. Whilst thus occupied, 
Arthur eyed him closely, and thought the accus- 
tomed calm of his countenance appeared strangely 
agitated. At length, folding the letter, he laid 
it on the table, and seating himself by the side of 
Arthur, spoke for the first time since he had 
entered the room. ; 

‘*My son,” said he, ‘* can you bear to receive 
tidings of sorrow and trouble ?” 

‘¢T should ill deserve the name of man, father,” 
—for by that kindly title did he style the aged 
minister of religion—‘‘ were I to shrink from dis- 
asters in any shape.” 

**T doubt not your courage, my son, but it 
will be strained to the utmost. I have just re- 
ceived intelligence that a troop of banditti that 
infest our mountain provinces, still more remote 
than this, have descended from their fastnesses, 
and have been seen by several of our own peas- 
antry fast approaching our quiet valley. I now 
give into your hands a great trust. You have 
heard me speak of Baron D’Aubrey. He is 
the only person who, with an only daughter and 
two aged domestics, still inhabit the home of 
his ancestors. It is to that ruined fortress that 
I now wish you to bear this missive, taking with 
you as many of the peasantry as you can col- 
lect. Your fleet steed will serve you best. Make 
no delay.” 

Young Arthur bent his head to receive the part- 
ing benediction of his venerable friend. ‘ May 
God preserve and bless thee, my son, and prosper 
thee in thy undertaking, and send His holy angel 
to watch over thee, even as he sent the angel 
Raphael to watch over Tobias on his journey.” 
With a light step Arthur sprang on his feet, and 
hastened to the door. His noble horse was 


standing ready, and, with the quickness of 
thought, he vaulted into the saddle, and skimmed 
over the plain with the speed of the antelope. 
Several of the peasants followed in the rear, 
and in an incredible short space of time, except 
to those who fly on the wings of love and duty, 





he gained the castle. Leaving his panting stecd 
at the foot of the eminence, he sprang lightly up 
the steep, and demanded of the aged servant 
that presented himself to admit his presence to 
his lord. The domestic disappeared, and re- 
turned in a few moments—led the way to a small 
room, delicately fitted up as a lady’s boudoir. 
It was situated in a small wing of the building, 
that was still preserved from the general ruin; a 
recess on one side was filled with costly books, a 
cabinet of rare curiosities on the other. Beau- 
ties of every kind filled the apartment; but it 
was not on any of these that Lord Endemar’s 
attention was fixed. It was a scene far more 
beautiful. One that would cause the tear to 
glisten in the eye of sensibility. Reclining on a 
couch that stood within a deep recess, lay an in- 
valid, in the declension of life, apparently labor- 
ing under severe suffering, and the lovely form 
of his daughter was bending over him. As he 
entered the apartment, the lady raised her head. 
Oh! what a thrill of joy shot through his frame, 
when, in the beauteous daughter, bending, with 
deep affection, over her venerable sire, he beheld 
the idol of his dreams, the bright being, whose 
form was daily bent in prayer before God’s holy 
altar. Bowing with due reverence, he accosted 
the lady, and presented the letter. She motioned 
him to a seat, attentively perused the contents, 
and laid it on the table. 

‘‘Does our venerable pastor wish us to pre- 
pare for instant departure ?” 

“Yes, lady. Father Savola commissioned me 
to deliver this letter; there are several of the 
peasantry without, and it is to be hoped that we 
may arrive at the presbytery before the bandits 
come among us.” 

‘¢J will make my father immediately acquainted 
with the danger,” she returned. 

Arthur then left the apartment to collect the 
peasants who had joined to protect their noble 
Baron, and his young daughter. The fair Isadora 
knelt at the side of her aged parent, and briefly 
informed him of the circumstances in which they 
were placed. As Arthur returned, she was en- 
deavoring to persuade him to be removed, and 
her gentle accents fell upon the ear of Lord En- 
demar like the soft breathings of an A®olian 
harp. The Baron was raised on the couch, and 
his voice was choked with emotion. ‘* My young 
friend, my daughter informs me, that you are 
commissioned by Father Savola to conduct us to 
his dwelling, that there is danger lowering near.” 

“?’Tis even so, sir. The venerable pastor is 
now expecting us. There are bands of robbers 
scouring the country, and it is feared they will 
shortly attack the village.” 

The arrangements were soon completed, and in 
a short time the little party were in motion. 
The domestics belonging to the castle marched 
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in front; then followed the litter containing the 


| had s0 completely overcome the Baron D’- 


invalid—after which, came Lord Arthur, on his | Aubrey, that, in spite of the confusion attending 


noble courser, with young Isadora seated on an 
Andalusian pony, and the peasantry brought up 
the rear. Silence was in all their movements ; 
thoughts of deep sorrow filled the gentle heart of 
Isadora. Mournfully she gazed back upon the 
towers of her once happy home, now dimly seen 
in the distance. ‘‘ Home of my childhood’s 
happy hours! will they never be enjoyed again? 
will the voice of mirth no more be heard within 
thy silent and desolate halls?” With these ex- 
clamations bursting from her heart, they reached 
the presbytery, and were received with joy, and 
quickly lodged in safety in the interior of the 
dwelling. The clergyman soon visited them, and 
informed them that all the villagers were collect- 
ed in the house, and that the enemy was in sight, 
and advised that the Baron should be kept as 
quiet as possible. After he departed, Isadora 
administered a soothing opiate to her sire, and 
soon had the satisfaction to see him sink into a 
profound slumber, when, taking her place by his 
eouch, she listened with intense stillness to the 
approach of the ruthless foe. Soon came they 
on, little dreaming what measures had been 
taking for defence. But as the clash of their 
arms resounded through the deserted village, the 
frugal housewife wept to think that all her little 
household goods were left to the tender mercies 
of those who would, unhesitatingly, destroy 
what they could not carry away. 

‘‘Hark! what fearful crash is that? and see 
yon lurid glare streaming above the tall trees! 
‘Tis even as I expected. Yonder is my cottage 
in a blaze!” sobbed a young peasant, as she 
wrung her hands in bitter woe. 

‘Tis a hard fate, but we will be fortunate if 
we escape with the loss of our temporal goods,” 
replied the Lady Isadora. 

‘¢ Yes, lady; but hark! here are the robbers! 
Oh! Heaven be merciful. They are now engaged. 
Father of Mercies! save and watch over my 
wed father, and grant that no evil may befall 
us, but deliver us from the hands of our enemies!” 

Thus were the females of that hapless village 
employed in supplicating the protection of Hea- 
ven on their devoted heads. Fiercely raged the 


combat. It seemed as if each peasant’s arm | 


was nerved with redoubled strength, and many a 
bandit rued the hour when he fought, hand to 
hand, with the hardy tillers of the soil. At 
length it was over. 


Maddened with rage at their total defeat, they | 


fied hastily over the mountains, leaving many of 
their comrades on the plains in the arms of 
death. When all was done, Father Savola came 
to the apartment where Isadora and her father 


the conflict, he had not been roused from sleep. 
At the request of Father Savola, they attended 
him to the chapel, where they offered up fervent 
prayers in thanksgiving to the Throne of Grace, 
for Heaven’s merey to them. 

Time rolled on, and by slow degrees the ham- 
let began to rise from its destruction. One by 
one, cottages re-appeared to the sight, gladden- 
ing the eye with their simple beauty. Again 
the cattle grazed on the hill-side, and the shep- 
herd reaped the reward of his labor. Again the 
ruined castle embraced its former inmates. A 
change had come over everything, lasting as it 
was beautiful. 

% x * % * 

Two years from the eventful night when that 
interesting village was destroyed, and all that 
was once so lovely was reduced to a smoking 
heap of ruins. Only two short years—yet how 
much had been accomplished? Every cottage 
was re-built, and the castle of the Baron D’- 
Aubrey had undergone a greater change than 
any other mansion. New towers had been 
raised, and wings re-built; the rubbish of decay 
removed; vineyards planted, and beautiful ter- 
races, sloped to the water’s edge, crowned with 
the richest verdure. Thither to the same little 
boudoir, into which we first introduced the 
reader, we will again transport him. Within o 
deep window, reclining in an ecasy-chair, sat 
Baron D’Aubrey. Health now sat upon his 
cheek, and from his eye there beamed the ray of 
parental love; his long white locks were parted 
on his aged brow, and happiness smiled from 
every look. The other inmates were a noble 
man, with a raven eye, face full of intellectual 
beauty ; he was busily engaged in pointing out 
the merits of a work he was perusing, to a lovely 
young lady by his side, with whom the reader is 
well acquainted. It was Lord Endemar and the 
daughter of Baron D’Aubrey, who was now his 
bride, and a more happy circle never gathered 
around the hearth. The aged priest lived to see 
his dearest hopes consummated, and the child- 
ren to whom he had preached the word of truth 
| so frequently, once more living in peace and com- 
fort. All joined in sending forth their daily 
prayers to the ‘“‘Giver of every good,” to pre- 
serve, through a long and happy life, their re- 
| vered pastor, their beloved lord, his noble son, 
| and lovely daughter. 

Time dealt gently with them; and as the long 
| years passed smoothly along, they culled some 
| new joy from each fleeting moment. Children 
blest their union, and united them closer in the 
bonds of affection; while their lives were but 





were, and was highly gratified to learn that the | one long, ceaseless strain of happiness and con- 
opiate, aided by the fatigues he had undergone, | tentment. 


' 
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SUFFERINGS OF THE REVOLUTION. 





Norro.k, the principal seaport town of Vir- | fired upon the vessels, from the houses on the 
ginia, has been the scene of many changes and | wharves, and endeavored to prevent the British 
reverses during the Revolution. The people of | troops from landing for sport and recreation, and 


this thriving borough were among the first and | for the purpose of foraging in the country. 


the boldest to protest against the Stamp Act, and 
to assert their rights; associations were formed 
to effect this purpose. Lord Dunmore, upon 
hearing of these preparations, directed his special 
attention towards suppressing them. He erected 
batteries, threw up entrenchments, and concen- 
trated a considerable military force in the vicinity. 
The government of Virginia ordered recruits to 
be despatched, with all speed, to their assistance ; 
and the battle of the Great Bridge ensued, in 
which the enemy were completely routed. 

Some of the noble souls who fought and acted 
a brave and independent part in the cause of 
liberty, during these trying revolutionary days, 
were subjected to the greatest hardships and pri- 
vations; their sufferings indeed, in some cases, 
were intolerable, and justly called forth the 
severest denunciation from the inhabitants. That 
fearless patriot and gentlemanly officer, Captain 


Nash, and six or eight of his fellow-soldiers, were | 


confined for months in the old sugar-house on the 
Portsmouth side, and compelled to endure the 
cruelties and oppression which some of the British 
officers delighted to inflict upon the Americans. 
Their food was of the coarsest and most common 
kind, while the place of confinement was exceed- 
ingly loathsome and disagreeable. They were 
removed from the old sugar-house to Cornwallis’s 
prison-ship, at York, and confined in the hold 
among a number of men of the meanest and most 
degraded character. Their fare, companions, and 
all the circumstances attending their confinement 
were most revolting. When they were liberated 
from the old floating dungeon, their condition 
was in the highest degree pitiable and humili- 
ating. When Captain Nash made his appearance 
on deck, the only remaining portion of his shirt 
was the ruffles at the wrist; and, in addition to 
being almost suffocated with foul air, and horri- 
fied at the fiendish propensities of some of the 
prisoners, he was tormented with vermin, and 
half dead from the want of wholesome food and 
water. Think of these things, ye favored sons 
and daughters of freed and republican America! 
Ponder on them, in these bright and prosperous, 
and peaceful days! 

At an early period of the revolution, Dunmore 


some time in Norfolk harbor. <A few days after 
the enemy had been so signally routed in the 
battle of the Great Bridge, the Virginians, com- 
manded by Colonel Woodford, arrived at Norfolk. 
They ridiculed and vexed the remaining loyalists; 











or intended to execute. 


Dun- 
more raved like a madman. He swore he would 


hang the boy that brought the news of the defeat 
at the Bridge! He informed the soldiers that 
they must cease firing, and the citizens that they 
should furnish him with provisions, or he would 
bombard the town; but his arrogant menaces 
were disregarded. Meanwhile his troops, with 
the tories and slaves who had sought his protec- 
tion, were starving for provisions. His lordship 
at length determined to drive out the patriotic 
inhabitants with artillery, and, therefore, directed 
the women and children to leave. 

1776, Jan ist. Between the hours of three and 
four o’clock in the afternoon, a heavy cannonade 
was commenced upon the town. It has been 
published by historians and others, that the 
British, ‘“‘under cover of their guns,” on this 
day ‘‘ burned the town ;” and some have also de- 
clared, that the place was set on fire by the dories. 
It has been said, likewise, that the enemy com- 
menced the work of wholesale destruction, and 
the citizens, to prevent them from enjoying the plea- 
sure of burning their property, put the torch thereto 
themselves; while there are many who assert 
that the place was burned by the inhabitants, to 
prevent the British from quartering there. These 
statements of this important affair, it will be 
seen, are contradictory, if not unreasonable. 
Dunmore and his troops were without provi- 
sions. They were suffering from the want of 
bread to eat, and fresh air to breathe. His ob- 
ject was to quarter his troops in the town, and 
feed them upon the substance of the people. 
How could this be accomplished by burning all 
the houses and the goods they contained? Be- 
sides, a portion of the property was owned by 
English and Scotch factors or agents, some of 
whom were tories, who had fled to the fleet for 
safety. Their influence was, doubtless, exerted 
against any design to fire the place. The tories 
remaining in the town did not set fire to their 
property, because they desired the place to afford 
shelter and accommodation to the enemy; and, 
in fact, the most of them had joined Dunmore’s 
troops on board the ships. And, itis by no means 
probable that the inhabitants could, as a general 


plan, have acted so strangely as to put the torch 
had fled to the British fleet, which was for | to their dwellings and stores, merely to prevent 


, the British from having the pleasure of it. 


His 
lordship threatened more than he ever executed, 
He may have declared, 
as has been stated by some, that he would bom- 
bard and burn Norfolk; but a careful inquiry, 
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relative to the facts of the affair, does not justify | 
the belief that he did either; nor is it probable | 
that he intended either. That ‘‘a heavy cannon- 
ade from the frigate Liverpool, two sloops of 
war, and the ship Dunmore, opened against 
the town” is not doubted; living witnesses tes- 
tify to that, and old St. Paul’s is a witness that 
cannot be set aside; bearing substantial, though 
silent evidence, that balls were thrown, and with 
very considerable force; but it is very certain 
they were not bombs. 

The tories, moreover, had too much property 
here to be willingly sacrificed, and neither they, 
nor their regal governor, wished it destroyed or 
injured. But, it may be asked, why then was 
the town fired during the cannonade? and what 
ground is there for the statement that the British 
put the incendiary’s torch to the houses? The 
circumstances attending the occasion were singu- 
lar; and, it is believed, by no means satisfactory 
to the enemy, who probably supposed that, as 
soon as the guns opened upon the place, the in- 
habitants would leave it, and all it contained, to 
their mercy and for their benefit. 

It is quite evident that at, or more probably 


just before, the commencement of the firing from 


the ships, a small company was sent on shore to 
burn some stores on the wharf nearest the fleet, 
in order to deprive the patriots of a shelter from 
which to fire upon the ships; for Dunmore had 
been greatly annoyed by the sharp shooting of our 
men from both sides of the river, and he was 
obliged, for fear of getting aground, to keep his 
crowded ships in the channel of the river. By 
the way, there was a tall, fierce-iooking rifleman, 
who was exceedingly fond of shooting at the 
‘‘yed coats” on board the vessels. He aimed 
with extraordinary precision, and seldom missed 
his mark. This was his employment and amuse- 
ment by day, and sometimes by night. He was 
called Cornstalk, the name of an Indian warrior 
of the Shawnee tribe, also celebrated for being a 
superior marksman. Cornstalk would take his 
station on the shore, and remain concealed, until 
some unfortunate fellow would appear upon the 
poop deck, or in some position where he could be 
plainly seen. Then the sharp sound of the rifle 
would be quickly succeeded by a scream, or a 
groan, and then a tumble, and a few convulsive 
struggles, and, with the victim, all of this life 
was over. This was, of course, a very vexatious 
business to Dunmore, and all others concerned 
with him. 

It has been stated, too, that the fire was com- 
municated from the buildings on the wharf to 
those of the town by reason of a strong wind that 
blew. This is not probable, for the prevailing 
winds in winter are not from a southerly direc- 
tion, although the flames might have spread from | 
the stores farther than the British expected. | 





But it is true that, as soon as the firing com- 
menced from the guns of the ships, or imme- 
diately thereafter, flames ‘‘ were seen to shoot 
up in several parts of the town.” 

Another statement was, that Norfolk was burnt 
by direction of the Virginia Committee of Safety ; 
this is also doubted. The Safety Committee 
gravely proposed to-desolate the borough of Nor- 
folk, the town of Portsmouth, and the entire 
counties of Norfolk and Princess Anne, and thus 
effectually starve the British out. This plan, 
necessary as it may have seemed, met with con- 
siderable opposition on the part of the citizens, 
the tories, especially, and it was abandoned. We 
have been informed also that Congress had di- 
rected the property to be valued and burned, to 
prevent the enemy from finding shelter and ac- 
commodation here; and that the court met and 
properly arranged the whole affair. 
pears, also, to be without foundation. 

The Virginians, commanded by Colonel Wood- 
ford, who had come to Norfolk by order of Gene- 
ral Howe, were, of course, spirited, if not enthu- 
siastic, after the famous victory at the Bridge. 
Woodford determined to fire upon the fleet, for- 
midable as it was; but, from the favorable posi- 
tion occupied by the vessels for raking the streets 
and lanes—the town being only a few feet above 
the level of the river—it was necessary for the 
Virginians to take a position at some distance 
from the wharf. Therefore, to remove the ob- 
structions to the view, and to the execution of 
the balls from our cannon, and in order also, to 
deprive the enemy of quarters and provisions, 
many of the buildings were fired by the soldiers 
and patriotic citizens; and the flames, spreading 
in every direction, the destruction was, at once, 
awful, rapid, and complete. 

Lord Dunmore, to shelter his shipping from the 
deadly aim of the Virginia riflemen, who en- 
sconced themselves behind the houses on the 
wharves, set fire to and destroyed that part of 
the town, which enabled their people to Jand, and 
possess themselves of comfortable quarters in the 
upper part. Seeing this, the commander of the 
Virginia troops resolved to dispossess them, and 
accordingly set fire to and destroyed the remain- 
der of the town. Itis true that the State paid 
the owners for their property, but with depre- 
ciated paper money, which was equivalent toa 
total loss; and compensation is still due for the 
calamity which she had brought upon her citi- 
zens—if not to those who had long ago gone to 
their account, it is due to their successors, and 
could not be more gracefully and and more appro- 
priately recognised by the State, than by minis- 
tering to their prosperity by acts of wholesome 
legislation. 

Many of the residents occupied and owned 
costly, elegantly furnished, and commodious man- 
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sions, with fine gardens, and every convenience 
that wealth could procure. Among these were 
Dr. Ramsay, and other devoted old patriots, some 
of whose names are connected with the proceed- 
ings of the Sons of Liberty. The fire was a great, 
though necessary calamity; yet it was borne with 
astonishing fortitude by a large portion of the 
citizens. 

There was a brave and unflinching patriot—an 
uncompromising enemy to the British, and whose 
hatred for a tory was rather more inveterate than 
for any other living animal—who was playing 
at billiards in a house which stood near ‘‘West’s 
Corner” (now opposite the National Hotel, ) when 
the firing from Dunmore’s ships commenced. He 
hurried home, quickly put the torch to his own 
buildings; and, having confined a quantity of 
hogs in the cellar of one of his houses, to pre- 
vent the British from eating them, he cheerfully 
went to work, with the rest of the citizens 
after the conflagration, to procure shelter and 
provisions for himself and family as best as he 
could, 

Dunmore and his troops were sadly disap- 
pointed, no doubt, at such rebellious and unex- 
pected proceedings. ‘The old borough was too 
republican for them,” says a fearless patriot, 
now living. The last building destroyed was 
situated on the north side of Bermuda, near East 
Street, on the spot in front of the recent resi- 
dence of ‘‘the oldest inhabitant.” It was the 
property of the Ingram family. There was only 
one house left within the immediate limits of the 
borough, and that was a dairy, with a pigeon- 
house on the top, belonging to a Mr. Bacon, and 


: : 
situated on what was then called Bacon’s Lane. 


This lane extended from Main Street, a few doors 
east of Market Square, through to the water, 
now Union Street. Its location was probably 
where Loyall or Marsden’s Lane now is. 

During the frightful progress of the flames, 
the cannon from the shipping and Woodford’s 
battery continued their thundering roar. Hos- 
tile parties frequently encountered each other 
amid the smoking ruins near the shore; and, in 
every action, the British were driven off with 
loss, and in the greatest confusion. 

There was a daring and intrepid party, under 
Colonel Stevens, who ‘‘ rushed with the rapidity 
of lightning to the water-side, struck a large 
party of the British who had landed there, and 
compelled them to retire, with slaughter and dis- 
may, to the protection of their wooden walls. 
In general, during the whole of this afflicting 
scene, both officers and men evinced a spirit 
worthy of veterans. 

‘‘Such was the melancholy event, which laid 





mote navigation and commerce, had been ac- 
tively seconded by the industry and enterprise of 
the inhabitants. Before the existing troubles, 
an influx of wealth was pouring into its lap. 
In the two years, from 1773 to 1775, the rents of 
the houses increased from £8000 to £10,000 a 
year. Its resident population exceeded six thou- 
sand citizens, many of whom possessed afflu- 
ent fortunes. The whole actual loss on this la- 
mentable occasion has been computed at more 
than three hundred thousand pounds sterling ; 
and the mass of distress attendant on the event 
is beyond all calculation. 

‘* After the conflagration, occasional skirmishes 

took place between the Virginians and the enemy, 
in which the latter suffered most severely. On 
the 6th of February, Colonel Robert Howe, who 
was now commander of the American troops, 
abandoned Norfolk, or rather the site on which 
it had stood; for scarcely any vestige of that ill- 
fated town was to be seen. 
_ ‘© After the removal of the inhabitants, the 
few remaining edifices (in the suburbs, ) had been 
destroyed; and the mournful silence of gloomy 
depopulation now reigned where the gay, ani- 
mating bustle of an active emulous crowd had so 
lately prevailed. 

Many of the citizens, apprehending that the 
town would be burned, buried their specie, plate, 
jewelry, and such other valuable articles as could 
not be readily and safely removed; and it is quite 
probable many such articles remain in their 
places of concealment to the present day. 

The peculiar advantages of position gradually 
attracted the attention of fortune-hunters, capi- 
talists, and enterprising men to the scene of ruin. 
A few stores and dwellings were erected and com- 
mercial operations were resumed toa limited ex- 
tent. Some of the former residents returned with 
their families, and built small tenements, which 
they occupied until it was convenient to erect 
larger and more commodious dwellings, and the 
smaller ones were then used as kitchens. The 
improvements gradually progressed, until the 
winter of 1779-80, which was of extraordinary 
severity. 

Up to 1782-8, the town had increased but 
slowly in population and business. But, after 
the lapse of about seven years succeeding the 
fire, a fresh impulse was given to commerce; it 
began to improve rapidly; and Norfolk, though 
not what it should be, has become what it is 
within the space of a little more than sixty years. 
Had the true interests of the place been properly 
regarded, and its advantages judiciously fostered, 
instead of the restraints to which it has been 
subjected, its prosperity and rapid growth in 


prostrate the most flourishing and richest town | former days would have been but a suitable pre- 
lude to the exalted station which it would have 
occupied before the present time. 


in the colony. Its happy site, combining all 


the natural advantages which invite and pro- | 
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FATE OF THE PRINCESS TARRAKANOFFE. 





A RUSSIAN LEGEND. 





THE conspiracy which placed Catherine the 
Great on the throne of Russia, owed its unpre- 
cedented success chiefly to the daring of two 
brothers, Gregory and Alexis Orloff. The first 
of these was the well-known favori'e and aspi- 
rant to the hand of the empress; the second 
was'no less renowned for the services he ren- 
dered her throughout her long reign, both in 
guiltand glory. That these men, bold, unscru- 
pulous, and ambitious, who evidently intended 
Catherine to be the mere tool of their aggran- 
dizement, should have been converted by her 
into faithful and submissive subjects, is the ear- 
liest and most astonishing proof she gave of her 
consummate ability as a ruler. Alexis, if less 
endowed with personal beauty than his brother, 
was superior to him in stature, and remarkable 
for gigantic strength. His character also had 
something gigantic in its rade unmitigated force. 
His intellect was not above the common order, 
and he either disdained or was incapable of the 
political arts by which, in lieu of wisdom, man- 
kind is governed. By the sheer might of an in- 
domitable will he bore down every obstacle in 
his career, undeterred by fear, or pity, or re- 
morse; for he was to all appearance naturally 
destitute of affection or conscience, unless his 
attachment to his brother Gregory may pass for 
the one, and his fidelity to the empress for the 
other, and both these qualities were indispen- 
sable to his own interests. Peter III. having 
been dethroned and imprisoned, the conspirators 
resolved on his death as necessary to their safety, 
and the execution was assigned to Alexis, who, 
with characteristic audacity, in after years 
boasted that he had strangled the unfortunate 
prince with his own hands. His next famous 
exploit was more to his own honor and that of 
his imperial mistress. 

The projects against Turkey which Russia 
has for so many ages unremittingly pursued, 
were conducted by Catherine with the most sig- 
nal vigor and good fortune. She had formed a 
powerful fleet of war, disciplined and com- 


manded in great measure by British officers; | 


and inthe year 1770 she resolved on sending this 
armament to the Mediterranean to attack the 
enemy on their own shores. 
prise she entrusted to Alexis Orloff, who was 
created high admiral, although it is said he never 
had been on board a vessel; but he engaged in 
it with his usual audacity, and conducted it with 
a brilliant success which fully justified her 
choice. 
conflagration of the whole Turkish fleet, he 


16 


This great enter- | 








found himself without a foe on the seas where a 
Russian man-of-war had never before. entered ; 
and, leaving his ships under the command of the 
secuud admiral, Greig, to seek repair in the 
ports of Italy, he returned to St. Petersburg to 
receive the thanks and praises of the empress 
and her court, the order of victory, and the sur- 
name of Tchesmesky. Catherine now entrusted 
to him a secret mission of a very different na- 
ture in Italy. Her predecessor, the Empress 
Elizabeth, a few years before her death, had con- 
tracted in a fit of superstitious penitence (for 
her subsequent conduct proved it not genuine, ) 
a private marriage with her favorite Razumoffs- 
burg, and the offspring of this union was a 
daughter, named Anna Petrowna, and brought 
up as the Princess Tarrakanoff. About four 
years before the time of which we speak, Prince 
Radzivil, being incensed at Catherine’s aggres- 
sions on Poland, imagined that this young girl 
might be made an instrument of retaliation; 
and having induced the persons who had charge 
of her education to place her in his hands, he 
took her to Rome with the intention of one day 
bringing her forward as the rightful claimant to 
the crown of Russia. He had not, however, cal- 
culated on the extent of the power he had pro- 
voked. His person was secure in Rome, but his 
whole possessions, with the exception of the mo- 
ney and jewels he carried with him, were at the 
mercy of Catherine. Finding that he must oth- 
erwise relinquish his estates, Radzivil, though 


ihe refused to deliver the unfortunate young 


princess into the hands of those whom he had 
made her enemies, yet at length agreed to aban- 
don her cause, and return to his own land. Still, 
though & stranger and unprotected in a distant 
land, the daughter of the popular Elizabeth, and 
the grand-daughter of Peter the Great, might 
become a dangerous rival; and to obtain posses- 


_sion of her person, by force or fraud, and send 
'her prisoner to Petersburg was the task now 
| imposed by Catherine, and undertaken without 
'repugnance. by the victor of Tchesme. 


' fleet, then stationed at Leghorn. 


By the battle of Tchesme, ending in the | 


Early in the spring, Count Orloff rejoined his 
His arrival 
was no sooner known than a Neapolitan, Signior 
Ribas by name, presented himself before him, 
and requested permission to enter into the Rus- 
sian service. This man was of Spanish extrac- 
tion, and had been employed by government, 
but got involved in intrigues which obliged him 
to leave Naples. Alexis, seeing that he was 
young and of insinuating manners, besides being 


_unprincipled, immediately fixed on this Ribas as 
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& proper instrument in his design for entrapping | 
the princess Tarrakanoff and lost no time in en- 
gaging his services for this purpose. He gave 
him the rank of lieutenant, furnished him with 
money and credentials, and desired him to hasten 
to Rome and find some means of getting pre- 
sented to the unprotected girl. ‘‘She has only 
one Russian attendant,’ he said, ‘‘a sort of 
governess, or duenna, as you call it, and there 
will probably be no difficulty in getting this wo- 
man into our interests, and inducing her to place 
her charge in my hands. The method I leave to 
your skill, and I need not tell you that, if you 
suceced, your fortune is made.”’ Ribas under- 
took with confidence the dishonorable enterprise, 
and Orloff turned his attention to fulfilling an- 
other behest of Catherine’s, that of procuring 
for her the best paintings possible in commem- 
oration of the late naval victories. He had, after 
due inquiries, fixed on the Flemish painter Rack- 
ert, and, having sent for him, he offered him a 
commission to execute four pictures representing 
the exploits of his fleet in the Archipelago, espe- 
cially the blowing up of the Turkish ships. 
Rackert told him there was only one obstacle to 
his performing this satisfactorily—he had never 
seen a vessel blown up, and feared his imagina- | 
tion was inadequate to the invention of such a | 
tremendous scene. ‘If that is your only diffi- | 
culty,”’ said the Count, ‘it can easily be re- | 
moved. I will order a vessel to be blown up to- | 
morrow for you.” Accordingly a ship, toomuch 
damaged to be worth preserving, was selected, 
and the blowing-up actually took place the fol- | 
lowing day, to the great contentment of Rack- | 
ert, and the consternation of all the merchant- 
men assembled in the roads of Leghorn, though, 
more through good luck than precaution, no 
mischief was done. 

In a few days a letter arrived from Ribas, in- 
forming his excellency that he had introduced 
himself to the princess, and found her in a dis- 








while ostentatiously exhibiting himself at every 
festivity, he pursued his secret object unremit- 
tingly. Accompanied by Ribas, he had pre- 
sented himself at the humble lodgings of the unac- 
knowledged heiress of the Czars. Anna Petrowna 
was scarcely seventeen, tall and slight, very 
fair, with blue eyes, and regular features, and 
an expression of gentleness and dignity which 
recalled her mother, the Empress Elizabeth, to 
all who had seen her in her best days. She was 
accompanied by a gentlewoman of middle age 
and prepossessing appearance, on whom she 
seemed to rely with filial affection and respect. 
Orloff was scarcely prepared for the sight of 
anything so lovely as the young princess, and for 
once his sang-froid yielded to a feeling of genu- 
ine admiration. He accosted her with courteous 
deference, and expressed his joy at being per- 
mitted to wait on one who might justly claim the 
homage of all true Muscovites, and his hope that 


| she would accept the offer of his faithful ser- 
| vices. 


She answered him with graceful reserve: 
‘Sir, [have always been taught that such is in- 
deed my birthright, but deserted as I have been 
by the friends of my youth, alone in a foreign 
land, how can I trust to the professions of 
strangers, or hope that the most distinguished of 
Catherine’s defenders will hazard her favor for 
my sake?” <‘*Madam,” he replied, “if you 
knew half the ingratitude of Catherine, and how 
undeserving she has proved herself of the de- 
voted services my brother and I have rendered 
her, you would not wonder that we can no longer 
endure that yoke; but rather turn to you, who 
are every way so worthy of our allegiance.” 
The air of impassioned earnestness with which 
this was said, evidently made an impression on 
his youthful listener, and even the experienced 
Paulovna relaxed from her look of distrustful 
vigilance; but their present destitution had 
taught them too well how far the enemy’s power 
could extend, and that the Holy City itself was 


tressed condition, and willing to listen to any | not beyond her reach. -Anna turned her soft ex- 


professions of aid and friendship; but her at- 
tendant he declared to be absolutely incorrupti- 
ble, and very cautious and reserved—nothing 
was to be hoped for in that quarter. 


tion also of the young lady was beginning to | 


attract the attention of persons of importance, 
and it was highly probable that she would soon 
be taken under the protection of some lady of 
rank in Rome, who would effectually shield her 
from inimical designs. Ribas added a descrip- 


tion of the personal charms of their destined vic- 
tim which decided Orloff on the step he had al- 
ready meditated—a visit to Rome in person. The 
fame of his great victory, and the high position 
he held in the Russian court, had preceded him 
there, and he was welcomed and feted with the 
greatest distinction by the Roman nobility; but, 


The posi- | 





pressive eyes doubtfully on her elder companion, 
who replied for her, after a pause: ‘‘ The prin- 
cess does not doubt your sincerity, Count Orloff, 
but, though you have the will, do you also pos- 
sess the power to withstand that usurper?” To 
boast of himself never came amiss to Alexis, and 
now he had an opportunity of furthering his 
plans by indulging in a propensity which had 
sometimes proved to his detriment. He there- 
fore assured the ladies with the utmost fluency 
and self-possession, that the whole Russian fleet 
was solely at his disposal; that his late victories 
had stamped him as an invincible; that his 
brother was supreme at court; and that their 
united strength might dispose of the crown of 
Muscovy at their pleasure. What wonder that 
his eloquence more than half convinced the inex- 














perienced ears to which it was addressed? They 
consented to accept the remittances which had 
already been 
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offered through Ribas, and of | 


which they were in actual need, and the follow- | 


ing day was appointed for a second meeting, 
when Orloff promised to set before them his 
plans for the restoration of the princess to her 
country and her birthright. 

When he was gone, Anna exclaimed, ‘Oh! 
Matuscha! can this be true? shall I see my dear 
native land once more? Qh! if I might but 
dwell there safely in the humblest state I should 
be content!” ‘* Dear child, would that I might 
live to see you in the state to which you were 
born! but I dread the dangers to which you may 
be exposed. Think of the fate of all who have 
stood in the way of that terrible Catherine—the 
Emperor Peter, poor Ivan. Even if Count Or- 
loff prove true, he may be over rash.” ‘* True 


he must be!”’ said the young princess, fervently, | 


‘*he looks so brave and noble, he speaks so 


frankly ; and, whatever happens, I can scarcely 
off than here.” ‘*Ah! you little 
know,’’ returned Paulovna, “you are indeed 
cruelly deserted by your guardian; but the 


be worse 


bP] 


noble ladies of Rome are interested in your | 
The Countess Pamphili has this morning | 
“Oh! hush, Pauloyna! is it fit that the | 


cause. 
sent—”’ 
daughter of Elizabeth should live dependant on 
strangers! and did you but know how weary I 
am of this Italian sun, this enervating heat! 
how [long for the keen bracing air, the frosty 
skies of the north, and those mid-summer nights 
so soft and clear! What is there in southern 
climes to compare with their divine twilight?” 





Paulovna smiled fondly and sadly at her sweet | 
"30 . ae . | 
pupil’s enthusiasm, and refrained from troubling | 


her joyous illusions with her own gloomy fore- 
bodings. 

Count Orloff made his appearance next morn- 
ing, as he had appointed, and he employed his 
time so well that he quickly succeeded in recom- 
mending himself only too completely to the 
young princess’s favor. She soon learnt to 
place the most implicit confidence in his profes- 
sions, and innocently exulted in the belief that 
this dreaded hero was henceforth her devoted 
champion. Pauloyna still showed some distrust 
and anxiety, but could not withhold all reliance 
in happier prospects when Alexis assured her he 
would set before them a manifesto from the prin- 
cipal officers of his fleet, declaring their alle- 
giance to the Princess Tarrakanoff; and during 
the time it would take to procure this document 
from Leghorn, it was agreed that his daily visits 
should be permitted. 

One morning he came and found, for the first 
time, the Princess Anna alone. She was seated 
by an old fountain in the small garden, or rather, 
court of this residence. 
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through the foliage of the gigantic aloes, under 
the shadow of a broad fig-tree which almost filled 
the enclosure. She looked up when she heard 
his step, and a soft glow of pleasure lighted up 
her cheeks and eyes, and made her more lovely 
than Alexis had ever seen her; but he approached 
with an air of extreme dejection, and bending 
on his knee with deep reverence unfolded before 
her a parchment, and thus addressed her: ‘* Ma- 
dam, allow me to lay before you this earnest of 
the homage Russia is prepared to render to her 
lawful sovereign. This is a manifesto signed by 
all the chief commanders of my fleet, proffering 
their duty and service whenever you may be 
pleased to claim them. Receive at the same 
time the confession of the unhappy Orloff, which 
must banish him for ever from your presence.”’ 
**Count Orloff?” she exclaimed, ‘‘ what do you 
tell me? youforsake me?” ‘ Forsake!” he re- 
peated, ‘“‘never; every thought of my soul is 
devoted to your cause, but ah! far from all that 
makes life dear, I must leave you surrounded by 
those who will perform their duty more faith- 


fully, though they cannot love so well.’’ His 
voice was extinguished with sobs. ‘*Oh! what 
can you mean? what have you done?’’ said 


Anna, the tears starting from her dove-like eyes 
at the sight of so much agony. ‘‘Ah! do not 
shed those tears for a wretch who is unworthy 
of your care. But I will confess all! Know 
then, Anna, that I came hither, I sought you by 
order of Catherine. 1 thought only of obedience 
to her; but I saw you—you, so divinely fair, so 
full of majesty and goodness! and how shall I 
express the madness that has possessed me since 
that hour, the love I have dared to cherish ?’’ 
‘*You love me,” she said, the brightest blushes 
glowing over the tears and paleness of her face. 
**T love you,” he exclaimed with fervor, ‘* leven 
ventured to hope, but the noble proceeding of 
those brave men has opened my eyes to my own 
unworthiness. They, moved by loyalty and 
truth alone, acknowledge your rights, whilst | 
have only been awakened to the sense of duty 
by the influence of those irresistible charms 
which should have been too sacred for my gaze 
to dwell on.” He bowed down his head, and 
covered his face with his hands; but she en- 
treated him, in an earnest tone, to rise and listen 
to her, and he obeyed, not without some anxiety 
as to the result of his disclosures. She stood, 
her eyes bent for a moment on the ground, then 
turning them towards him with a touching ex- 
pression of sweetness and candor, she said, with 
mingled simplicity and dignity, ‘‘You cannot, 
surely, believe me so foolish or so ungrateful as 
to take offence at the regard of the wise, the 
great, and renowned, Count Orloff. I am a 


_weak girl, disinherited and forsaken; but you 
Her white dress gleamed | have taught me to hope. 


When you came, I 
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felt that God had sent me a friend and defender; | 
but if you leave me, to whom could I then turn? | 
No, I feel that my claims to empire would then | 
be an empty dream, and a hateful one.” Her | 
voice sank at these last words which revealed to | 
Alexis the triumph of his hopes. ‘My arm | 
shall support you; my sword defend you, 
Anna,” he cried, ‘till you see all your foes at | 
your feet; and never will I leave you until you | 
yourself command it.” She answered with a| 
smile like the break of a summer-day, a dawn of | 
undying love, which shrank the dark designs and | 
evil passions of his heart, and his spirit felt re- 
bukedin the moment of victory by the truth and 
purity of hers; but the appearance of Paulovna, 
who was seldom long absent from her charge, 
restored Alexis to his accustomed audacity. 
Anna flew to her arms, and whispered, ‘‘ He will 
tell you all;’’ and with one half-averted glance 
towards her lover, glided away into the house. 
Orloff, who was well aware that Paulovna’s 
approbation was essential to his schemes, now 
laid his suit before her in plain and straightfor- 
ward terms. He represented how reasonable 
was the prospect that he might raise the princess 
to her mother’s throne, showing her the mani- | 
festo he had provided, and particularly pointing 
out the signatures of Greig, Elphinstone, and 
other British officers, as a guarantee of its sin- 
cerity from the well known honor of their na- | 
tion. He also urged his own devoted affection, 
and that, though inferior in birth, his union with | 
the princess would enable him more effectually 
to pursue her claims. Pauloyna saw the justice 
of this reasoning, and, however uncertain she | 
might feel of the count’s disinterestedness, she | 
could not doubt that if Anna were his wife, am- 
bition no less than love must force him to seek | 
her advancement. She, therefore, acquiesced in 
his arguments for a speedy marriage, and prom- 
ised her assistance in removing any scruples the 
young princess might entertain on the subject. 
Thus far had Orloff advanced beyond his ut- 
most expectations or first aim. He had begun 
with the determination of getting the Princess 
Tarrakanoff into the power of Russia; but the | 
desire to win her for himself sprang naturally | 
from his first interview, and on further acquaint- 
ance with so charming a person, grew into an all- 
absorbing passion. The visions of empire which 
he had conjured up for her delusion, now took 
unbidden possession of his own mind, and sug- | 
gested the possibility of performing in truth the | 
part he had treacherously assumed. The dan- | 
ger on one side, the dazzling greatness on the 
other; the treason and guilt already inevitable, 
might well have shaken the firmest mind; but 
Alexis was not given to inward speculation or 
analysis ; he turned all his energies to the ac- 
complishment of his immediate object, and de- | 














cided that a secret and not binding marriage 
would effect this safely, and leave him free to 
shape his future course as time or chance might 
direct. 

In the meantime, the advent of Count Orloff 
in Rome had caused much excitement and sur- 
mise among all ranks. He had been feted by 
the great and followed by the multitude. His 
fine person and martial renown attracted the ad- 
miration of the ladies, while the outward cour- 
tesy and deference towards their sex, acquired 
in a female court, completely won their favor; 
but with the menit was different. He would not 
take the trouble of disguising his arrogance, or 
of observing the common rules of politeness in 
intercourse with persons of the highest rank, 
and his presence came to be dreaded in convivial 
scenes, where royalty itself was not safe from 
his insolence. It began to be whispered about 
that the real object of his visit was to entrap the 
Princess Tarrakanoff, and as little as she was 
personally known, none who had heard her his- 
tory could refrain from some interest in the fate 
of this fair orphan, so exalted by birth and des- 
titute by fortune. Madame Pamphili undertook 
to interpose a warning, and offers of protection, 
and for this purpose paid a visit to the princess, 
but when she approached the subject of Orloff, 
it was met with so much gentle reserve on Anna’s 
part, that she was obliged to desist. With Pau- 
lovna she succeeded better, and fully awakened 
her doubts and anxicties as to his ultimate pur- 
pose, and the necessity of impressing on her 
young charge the utmost caution. 
ever, too late. 


It was, how- 
Anna loved with all the enthusi- 
asm of a noble and candid nature, and would 
listen to no aspersions on him to whom she had 
given her heart. As regarded his past conduct 
in Russia, the Romans had no means of judging 
except by common report, and the details of his 
rudeness towards men who considered them- 
selves his superiors, contrasted rather favorably 
with his devoted tenderness to herself; nay, she 
turned this very fault into an argument against 
the probability of his being a deceiver, falling 
into the general mistake of thinking roughness a 
proof of sincerity. Alexis was, therefore, re- 
ceived at his next interview with an increase of 
friendly confidence. His persuasions to an im- 
mediate union were heard with blushing acqui- 
escence, and everything having been previously 
arranged and prepared by his orders, the cere- 
mony took place the same evening. The watch- 
ful Paulovna found no room for distrust when a 
venerable-looking priest performe | the marriage, 
according to the rites of the Greek church. Or- 
loff was accompanied by two witnesses, who 
signed the contract with names well known as 
among the noblest in Russia, and no form was 
omitted which could give assurance to the solem- 
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nity. Who, indeed, could forbode evil while 
looking on the pair who there exchanged the ho- 
liest vows? Both so brightly yet variously en- 
dowed with the highest gifts of nature and for- 
tune; to her eyes they appeared a happy sym- 
bol of that divine right and human might whose 
union forms the true basis of empire. 

The expediency of keeping their marriage 
concealed from the court at St. Petersburg was 
the sufficient reason alleged by Count Orloff to 
his bride for removing from Rome, where their 
affairs had attracted the notice of many curious 
eyes and busy tongues. Attended still by Pau- 
lovna, she accompanied him to Pisa, where he had 


caused a palace to be prepared on the banks of | 


the Arno. Here Anna found herself surrounded 
with more than the splendor and retinue to 
which she had been accustomed in early years in 
the court of Elizabeth. 
in his attentions; he seemed to have no thought 
or wish but for her happiness. He never left 


her, and carefully prevented the approach of | 


strangers; but took delight in exhibiting him- 


self with her at every place of public resort and | 


amusement. Their beauty and distinguished 


appearance soon attracted attention, and though 


a certain mystery was affected as to their names | 
and rank, it was soon rumored that this was the | 


celebrated Russian commander, and the young 
lady the Princes Tarrakanoff, of royal lineage. 
So great was the vanity of this remarkable man, 
who wholly disregarded the reproach of the 
world, that one half his pleasure in the society 


of his charming bride was derived from this ad- | 


miration of the multitude. The excess of care 
and observance he had imposed on himself soon 


wearied him, and he often longed to throw off | 


the restraints of superficial refinement and polish 
which, though he well knew how to assume, 
were not the less uncongenial to hisnature. He 
soon found that he could not show himself as he 
was without wounding, and perhaps, destroying, 
the love of that ingenious heart, and the artless 
admiration with which Anna regarded him for 
qualities he was conscious of not possessing, 


though it amused him at first, soon became a | 
source of secret annoyance and resentment. He | 


had a conspicuous sear across his brow, some- 
what marring its beauty, but dear to her eyes as 
a tokenof valor and past dangers. This he told 
her was from the stroke of a Turkish scimitar, 


though in fact incurred in a disgraceful tayern- | 
broil; and at times he had hardly suppressed a | 


sneer at her simplicity while he gratified her ro- 


his heroic exploits. 
when this life of pleasant indolence must cease, 
and his restless spirit return to action and tur- 
bulence. More than a month had passed since 
he left his fleet at Leghorn. Admiral Greig’s 


Alexis was unremitting | 





squadron had returned from its cruise; the re- 
pairs were completed, and the commander’s 
presence called for. Alexis still hesitated. The 
| project of setting up Anna Petrovna against 
| Catherine could never seriously be entertained. 
A moment of cool reflection showed him that his 
influence with his own naval armament was not 
| actually strong enough to move one ship from its 
anchorage against the empress’s authority, and 
that his zealous performance of her commands 
was the sole root of his boasted power; yet he 
could not, without some compunction, deliver 
up his innocent bride to imprisonment and de- 
spair, nor quite without regret relinquish the 
sweet companionship of which he had not yet 
exhausted all the charm. 

One day he had been away from her longer 
_than usual, engaged in matters of business with 
Signor Ribas, through whom he held continual 
communication with the fleet. Anna waited for 
_him in her apartment, dreamingly gazing through 
the half-closed blinds of the balcony on the fair 
scene spread below. The shining Arno with its 
marble arches, the graceful towers of Pisa, and 
_ the smiling landscape stretching towards the sea, 
_all glowing in the heat of early summer; but 
| within it was cool, shadowy, and fragrant. At 
length he came and threw himself beside her on 
the sofa, without speaking, and with a moody, 
| preoccupied, yet not ungentle air. She gazed at 
| him with child-like and silent affection, and 
| placed her hand caressingly on his. That small 
white hand, fearless in the tremendous grasp 
that could strangle a wolf, or break in two a bar 
‘of iron. Presently, he roused himself, and 
drawing her to him, gazed intently in her fair, 
upturned face. ‘‘Do you really love me, Anna?” 
he said; ‘‘Nay! you are but a child; in a few 
| years you will repent of having bestowed your 
| imperial hand on a poor knight. You will re- 
proach me for the wrong I have done you in mis- 
leading your inexperience.” ‘‘ Dearest Alexis,” 
she said, ‘‘you are laughing at me. I am not 
such a child that I can ever forget the condition 
‘from which your love has raised me. ‘ You 
have been happy here, then?” ‘So happy that 
_I dread any change. I no longer care for a 
throne, if we could but remain here always, and 

you never to leave me.” ‘ That would be plea- 
sant, my pretty one, but unluckily, it would be 
/certain ruin. Remember Radzivil.” ‘+ Yes,” 
she said, turning pale, ‘‘ he deserted me to save 
his wealth; but you will never do so? YetI 


| tremble to think that you hazard everything, 
mantic notions with extravagant inventions of 
But the time approached | 


even your life may be endangered, for me.” And 


_ the tears came into her loving eyes as she spoke. 
| **But what would you say?’ asked Orloff, to 
making friends with Catherine, and laying aside 
your own pretensions, for us to return home, 
and be her faithful subjects, if she will gra- 
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ciously permit us?’ ‘To live in Russia with 

you, even in the lowest state ;—oh, I should be , 
too glad! but as friends with Catherine, that | 
usurper, that wicked murderess!—Never! I 
could not.”’ A gleam, as from smouldering coal, 

shot from beneath the dark brows of Orloff; but 
it passed instantaneously. ‘* You are right,” he 
said, ‘‘I will not again ask you to be friends 
with the murderess; but I have many matters to 
arrange. I must visit the fleet.” ‘*May I not 
go with you? You have promised to show me 
the ships.”” ‘You shall see them, my darling. 
I am now going to prepare for your reception.” 
He hastily took leave; she followed him with her 
eyes, her heart overflowing with gratitude to 
Providence which had bestowed on her the love 
and protection of such aman. She called Pau- 
lovna, and told her of the promised excursion 
with girlish delight, and though that cautious 
person felt appalled at the thought of her prin- 
cess throwing herself, as it were, into the very 
hands of her great enemy, yet she knew not how 
to oppose Anna’s argument: ‘Surely, l must be 
safe anywhere with my husband?” ‘+ Even the 
count may be too sanguine,” said Paulovna, ‘I 
hear terrible reports of those sailors. The peo- 
ple of Leghorn say they are absolute savages, 
Besides, the sea never can be safe; only promise 
me that you will remain on dry land.” ‘*To 





please you I may, you dear old coward, though | 


{ cannot think so ill of my countrymen as you 
would have me. At all events you will come 
with us to take care of me.”’ 

The following day the sun was scarcely above 
the horizon when Count Orloff stood at the head 


of the marble stairs, ready to hand his beautiful | 


bride down to the carriage which awaited them. 
She met him, fresh and smiling as the May 
morning, the last on which he meant that she 
should ever smile. He had regained his usual 
gaiety, and entertained her during the drive with 
describing the brilliant reception that awaited 
her, and how her matchless grace must win every 
heart, and do more to secure universal allegiance 
than thousands of fighting men. The dewy 
mists and rosy hues of sunrise did not more dis- 
guise and adorn the marshy plain through which 
they passed, than did his flattering words the 
destiny to which he led her, Arriving within 
two hours at Leghorn, they drove to the house of 
the English consul on the quay, where it had 
been arranged that the Russian princess should 
be entertained, and received a courteous welcome 
from their host and his lady. Anna’s heart beat 
high at the first sight of her country’s flag in the 
harbor. Streamers were flying from the numer- 
ous ships, martial music came across the water, 


and the scene was at once gay and imposing. | 


From among a group of naval officers who were 


assembled to receive the high-admiral, Alexis | 
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brought forward one, of frank and manly bear- 
ing, grey-haired, though still in his prime, whom 
he introduced to her as Admiral Greig, and then 
presented the rest according to their rank, She 
accepted their greeting with natural grace and 
the ease which consciousness of birth-right be- 
stows. The heat of the day was spent by the 
ladies of the party in quietness; and in the af- 
ternoon a great banquet was prepared, and at- 
tended by many Italians of high rank, besides 
the numerous Russian guests. It was not till 
the cooling breeze of evening blew over the 
Mediterranean that some began to propose a row 
over the smooth waters, anda visit to the nearest 
man-of-war. All the ladies declared it would bo 
delightful, and Anna turned entreatingly to her 
husband for his consent, which was not given 
without some affectation of slightly objecting. 
She also looked round for Paulovna; but the 
latter had been purposely drawn into another 
apartment in conversation with some guests from 
her own country, and, remembering her dislike 
to the sea, Anna would not ask for her. They 
went down in gay procession to the pier, where 
they found boats in readiness. The quay was 
crowded with spectators, for a rumor had got 
abroad that the fair stranger was the grand- 
daughter of Peter the Great, and her beauty was 
the theme of universal praise, mixed with many 
surmises as to the object of her visit, and her 
connexion with Count Orloff. She was handed 
into a barge, covered with gilding and with 
silken awnings; the ladies of the party accom- 
panied her and Alexis; the rest followed in other 
| boats. They soon came alongside of the des- 
tined vessel. 


The officers were standing in array 
to receive them. A splendid chair was lowered 
from the deck, which Alexis observed to her, as 
he carefully placed her in it, was only provided 
for royal personages; he then sprang up the 
rope-ladder on the side, ordering the boats te 
shove off and return to shore. The princess had 
no sooner reached the main-deck than she was 
met by the captain and conducted within. A 
slight giddiness from the unusual mode of transit, 
and the comparative obscurity, for an instant 
prevented her observing the men by whom she 
was surrounded; but this passing away, she 
saw with inconceivable terror the expression of 
ferocity or brutal curiosity on every countenance, 
and two ruffians approached as if to seize her 
by the arms. She uttered a piercing scream, 
and springing from them rushed to her husband, 
who had just set foot on board. ‘*O, Alexis!” 
she exclaimed, ‘‘we are betrayed. Who ara 
| these men?” ‘* These men,” he repeated, “ are 
| faithful subjects of the Empress Catherine, 
| whose rival and foe you have declared yourself, 
and they have orders to take you prisoner to St 
Petersburg.”” She heard him in speechless as 





| 








~ 


tonishment; her eyes dilating with wild horror 
as she gazed on his impassive visage. The men 
pressed forward again to seize her, and she 
threw herself at his feet and clasped his knees. 
‘**My God!” she cried, ‘‘what have I done? 
Alexis! oh, you cannot mean it? Say, you 
will save me; you will not abandon your wife!” 
‘*You appeal to me in vain by that name,” he re- 
plied. ‘‘It is time you should know the truth; 
you have never been my wife.” The unhappy 
girl gave him one look of anguish, then letting | 
go her grasp, sank senseless back on the deck. | 
Not one of the rude, barbarous serfs around | 
could refrain from suppressed gestures or sounds | 
of compassion. They lifted her from the deck, | 
and she, too soon, alas! returned to the agony of | 
consciousness. Alexis himself was in some_ 
by the sight of her despair. | 
‘*Anna,”’ he said, ‘take courage; you must go 
to St. Petersburg, but the Empress is merciful, 
and will pardon your offences on proper submis- | 
sion. I will also intercede for you with her in 
consideration of what has passed between us.” | 
She rose, calm, though death-like pale, ‘Spare | 
me further insult, Count Orloff,” she replied. 
‘*] will appeal myself to Catherine. She is a! 
woman; it is impossible she should not resent | 
your outrage against one allied to her throne. | 
She will avenge though she destroy me; and | 
death,” she added, lifting her bloodless face in | 
solemn appeal to heaven, ‘death is my dearest | 
hope.” She stood unresistingly, while they 
stripped off her jewelled ornaments and costly | 
upper robe, and cast over her a coarse convict’s | 
covering, and with needless cruelty, fettered her 
delicate wrists with irons; nor did she utter a 
word or again turn her eyes on her treacherous 
destroyer, as they bore her down and left her in | 
the dark noisome hold of the vessel. 

Alexis Orloff’s brow had grown darker while 
he listened to her last words. He turned away 
as she disappeared, and muttered to himself, | 
‘“‘The little termagant is right; she and Cath- | 
erine must never meet.” He presently called | 
aside the captain, and said to him: ‘‘ Greigoro- 
vitch, should this prisoner escape, your life will 
answer for it; beware that she has no communi- 
cation with the younger officers, or with any one 
who can possibly fall under her influence; and 
mark me, the empress would be better pleased 
that you should bring her dead thanliving.” ‘TI | 
understand,” said the man; ‘‘ your excellency, | 
she shall not live.” ‘‘ Mind, I give no orders,” | 
he interrupied; ‘‘but the long voyage, the 
change from the luxuries to which she has been | 
accustomed—there will be no need of violence if 
you manage properly.” 

Greigorovitch signified his comprehension and 
assent by the humblest obeisances. Perhaps, 
even to his obtuse perception, the death of lin- 
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gering misery thus indicated, appeared an aggra- 
vation of cruelty ; but the true Muscovite obeys 
the orders of his suverior without question 
or compunction, and Greigorovitch had risen 
from that servjié class in which it is a crime to 
think for themselves; Orloff, therefore, satisfied 
that his intentions would be carried out, and the 
accusing voice for ever silenced, left his unoffend- 
ing victim to her dreadful fate, and returned, not 
on shore, where his reception would be doubtful, 
but on board his own vessel. 

The gay, light-hearted company, who had ac- 
companied them in the boats, when they found 
themselves forbidden to follow the princess, were 
struck with consternation. They heard her thrill- 
ing shriek, but could give no aid; even Greig 
had no power at the moment to contravene the 
orders of his commander. They knew not the 
full extent of the treachery practised against the 


_young and interesting stranger, nor the cruel 


doom which awaited her; but there was enough 
to rouse general indignation. The Italians de- 
termined to appeal in her behalf to the civil power, 
and the Englishmen declaring their resolution of 
expostulating with Orloff in unmeasured terms. 
On the landing-place stood Pauloyna, anxious 
for the safety of her beloved lady, and her trans- 
ports of grief when she found that her worst 
fears were realized, and the revelations she made 
in her anger of the treachery Orloff had prac- 
tised, filled up the measure of wrath and indig- 
nation against him. 

At the earliest dawn, many eyes besides those 
of the wretched Paulovna, looked out for the 


_ vessel in which the princess was imprisoned ; 


but in vain—no trace was to be seen, and her 
place in the harbor vacant. During the night 
she had set sail, and was already far out to sea. 
Orloff heard with the utmost indifference the re- 
monstrances and threats directed against him by 
the authorities of Tuseany, who had just cause 
for complaint in an outrage against the law of 
nations. But when Grieg demanded an inter- 
view, and in the name of his fellow countrymen 


_in the service, called for an explanation of his 
conduct to the Princess Tarrakanoff, intimating 


that they should throw up their commissions 


rather than serve under a commander stigmatized 


with violence and dishonor, he assumed a differ- 
ent tone. 

‘¢You do me injustice, my good friends,” he 
said, ‘‘in listening to all the ridiculous reports 
that have been spread about this affair. By our 


_ sovereign’s command I sought this young girl; 


I found her destitute, in bad hands, and a ready 
tool for the worst designs. In sending her under 
proper care to St. Petersburg, I have done the 
best for her as well as for our royal mistress, 
who will, undoubtedly, treat. her with indul- 
gence.” 
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This acebanation was not, perhaps, thoroughly | 
satisfactory to the brave and shrewd Scotchman, 
but it was plausible, and he felt for the present 
that nothing more was to be done. 

From that day nothing was ever heard again 
of the unfortunate Anna Petrovna. She disap- 
peared from the world, whether to perish, in her 
bloom and innocence, by a fearful, unknown 
death in that dark hold, or whether, as some have 
surmised, to linger for years in a loathsome 





dungeon, remains hidden from human eyes. 


CALDERON, THE 


On | 





earth, ver saatahlens wrongs met t with no redress, 
her sufferings with no retribution. 

Alexis Orloff lived to an advanced age, high in 
his sovereign’s favor, and to the !ast in almost 
uninterrupted prosperity. No sense of remorse 
appears to have touched his conscience, no re- 
membrance of the victims sacrificed for his ad- 
vancement. Consistent and fearless to the last, 
he held himself justified towards men by expedi- 
ency, and none can follow to that higher tribunal 
where each must render up his last account. 





SPANISH POET. 





Upon the death of Lope de Vega, the leader 
and founder of a new school in Spanish litera- | 
ture, Pedro Calderon de la Barea became the | 
undisputed occupant of the highest place among | 
the poets of Spain, a pre-eminence which he re- | 
tained to the end of his life without the chal- | 
lenge of a rival. Five years previous to that | 
event, his fame was so well established, that | 
Lope recognised and admitted him to be his true | 
and equal successor. Still there are but few | 
poets who have been so differently estimated, | 
and variously ranked and appreciated. | 

He was born at Madrid, on the 17th of Janu- | 
ary, 1600, of respectable and wealthy parents. 
At nine years of age he was sent to the Jesuit | 
college, at that place, to learn the rudiments of | 
an education; and afterwards went to Salaman- | 
ca, where he studied scholastic theology and | 
philosophy for five years. Leaving the univer- 
sity at the age of nineteen, he spent five or six | 
years at the capital, where he distinguished 
himself as a writer for the theatre, having al- 
ready shown the bent of genius towards the 
stage by a drama, ‘‘ The Chariot of Heaven,” 
which he composed at fourteen. 

For us, who behold Spain only in the depth 
of her present bankruptcy, literal and figura- 
tive, it is difficult to realize the lofty elevation of 
power, and dignity, and honor, at which she 
stood in the sixteenth century, and, while as yet 
the secret of her decadence was not divined, 
during a portion of the seventeenth; the extent 
to which the Spaniard was honored with the fear, 
the admiration, and the hatred, of the rest of 
Europe. That sixteenth had been for him a 
century of achievements almost without a par- 
allel. At the close of the century preceding, the 
Christians of Spain had brought their long con- 
flict with the infidel at home to a triumphant 
close. But these eight hundred years of strife 
had impressed their stamp deeply on the na- | 
tional character. ‘‘ As iron sharpeneth iron,” 
so had this long collision of races and religions 
evoked many noble qualities in the Spaniard, but 





‘others also most capable of dangerous abuse, 


War with the infidel, in one shape or another, 
had become almost a necessity of the national 
mind. The Spanish cavalier might not be moral, 
but religious, according to that distinction be- 
tween morality and religion possible in Roman 
Catholic countries, he always must be, by the 
same necessity that, to be a gentleman, he must 
be well born, and courteous, and brave. 

The field for the exercise of this Christian 
chivalry at home was no sooner closed to him, 
than other and wider fields were opened. Gran- 
ada was taken in 1492; inthe very same year 


| Columbus discovered a New World, to the con- 


quering of which the Spaniard advanced quite as 
much in the spirit of a crusader as of a gold- 
seeker; and we wrong him altogether, at least 
such men as Cortez, if we believe that only the 
one passion was real, while the other was as- 
sumed. All exploits of fabled heroes of romance 
were outdone by the actual deeds of these con- 
querors—deeds at the recital of which the world, 
so jong as it has admiration for heroic valor and 
endurance, or indignation for pitiless cruelty, 
will shudder and wonder. But this valor was 
not all to be lavished, nor these cruelties to be 
practised, on a scene remote from European 
eyes. fhe years during which Cortez was 
slowly winning his way to the final conquest of 
the Mexican empire, were exactly the earliest 
years of the Reformation in Europe (1518-1521.) 
This Reformation, adopted by the north of Eu- 
rope, repelled by the south, was by none so ener- 
getically repelled as by the Spaniards, who 
henceforward found a sphere wide as the whole 
civilized world in which to make proof that they 
were the most Christian of all Christian nations, 
the most catholic of all catholic. Spain did not 
shrink from her part as champion of the periled 
faith, but accepted eagerly the glories and the 
sacrifices which this championship entailed. En- 
riched by the boundless wealth of the Western 
world, having passed in Philip the Second’s time 
from freedom into despotism, and bringing the 
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energies, nursed in freedom, to be wielded with ‘eur. What materials for the dramatic poet were 
.the unity which despotism possesses, she rose here? 
during the sixteenth century ever higher and| Nor may we leave out of sight that there were 
higher in power and consideration. circumstances, which modified and rendered less 
It was toward the end of that century—that | fatal than we might have expected they would 
is, when Lope de Vega took possession of the | prove, even those influences that were manifestly 
rude drama of his country, and with the instincts | hostile to the free development of genius in 
of genius strengthened and enlarged, without | Spain. Thus it is quite true that Spain may be 
disturbing, the old foundations of it—that the | said finally to have passed from a land of consti- 
great epoch of her drama began. All that went | tutional freedom into a despotism, with the 
before was but as the attempts of Kid and Peele. ' crushing by Philip IL. of the liberties of Aragon. 
or at the utmost of Marlowe, in ours. The | But for all this, the mighty impulses of the free 
time was favorable for his appearance. Spain | period which went before, did not immediately 
must, at this time, have been waiting for her | fail. It is not for a generation or two that des- 


poet. The restless activity which had pushed 


her forward in every quarter, the spirit of enter- | 


prise which had discovered and won an empire 
in the New World, while it had attached to her 


some of the fairest provinces and kingdoms of | 


the Old, was somewhat subsiding. She was wil- 
ling to repose upon her laurels. The wish had 
risen up to enjoy the fruits of her long and glo- 


rious toils; to behold herself, and what was best | 


and highest in her national existence, those 
ideals after which she had been striving, reflected 
back upon her in the mirrors which art would 


supply; for she owed her drama to that proud | 


epoch of national history which was just con- 
cluding, as truly as Greece owed the great burst 
of hers, all which has made it to live forever, to 
the Persian war, and to the elevation consequent 
on its successful and glorious conclusion. The 
dramatic poet found everything ready to his 
hand. Here was a nation proud of itself, of its 
fidelity to the Catholic faith, of its championship, 
at all sacrifices of that faith; possessing a splen- 
did past history at home and abroad—a history 


full of incident, of passion, of marvel, and of | 


suffering—much of that history so recent as to 
be familiar to all, and much which was not re- 
cent, yet familiar as well, through ballad and 
romance, which everywhere lived on the lips of 
the people. Here was a nation which had set 
before itself, and in no idle pretence, the loftiest 
ideals of action; full of the punctilios of valor, 
of honor, of loyalty ; a generation to whom life, 
their own life, or the life of those dearest, was as 
dust in the balance compared with the satisfying 
to the utmost tittle the demands of these; so 
that one might say that what Sir Philip Sidney 
has so beautifully called ‘‘the hate-spot erme- 
line’’—the ermine that rather dies than sullies 
its whiteness with one spot or stain—was the 
model they had chosen. Here was a society 
which had fashioned to itself a code of ethics, 
which, with all of the lofty and generous that was 
in it, was yet often exaggerated, perverted, fan- 
tastic, inexorable, bloody; but which claimed un- 
questioning submission from all, and about obey- 
ing which no hesitation for a moment might oc- 


_potism effectually accomplishes its work, and 
shows its power in cramping, dwarfing, and ulti- 
| mately crushing, the faculties of a people. The 
‘nation lives for a while on what has been gained 
in nobler epochs of its life; and it is not till this 
'is exhausted, till the generation which was 
/reared in a better time has passed away, and 
also the generation which they have formed and 
moulded under the not yet extinct traditions of 
freedom, that all the extent of the spiritual, 
moral, and intellectual mischief, becomes appar- 
ent. Moreover, it must not be lost sight of that 
the Spanish was not an anti-national despotism, 
| such as the English would have been if Charles 
I. had succeeded in his attempt to govern with- 
out parliaments. On the contrary, it was a des- 
potism in which the nation gloried; which itself 
_helped forward. It was consequently one in 
'which the nation did not feel that humiliation 
and depression, which are the results of one run- 
ning directly counter to the national feeling, and 
being the permanent badge of unsuccessful re- 
sistance to a detested yoke. 

Even the hateful Inquisition itself, by discour- 
| aging, and indeed absolutely repressing, all ac- 
tivity of genius in every other direction—des- 
tined as it was absolutely to extinguish it in all 
—yet for a season gave greater impulse to its 
movements in one direction. There was one 
province, that of poetry—and, above all, dra- 
matic poetry—over which it never seems to have 
extended that jealous and suspicious surveillance 
with which it watched every other region of 
human thought and activity. 

Such are some features of the Spain in which 
Lope de Vega, Calderon, and their peers, grew 
| up; under these influences they were formed. 
At the time, indeed, when Calderon was born, 
/and much more when he was rising into man- 
| hood, the glory of his country was somewhat on 
| its decline. 
| For a great poet, without a great country, 
without a great people for him to be proud of, 
/and which in return he feels shall be proud of 
'him, without this action and reaction, never has 
| been, and can never be. Elegant and even spir- 
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ited lyrics, graceful idols, comedies of social life, | 


with all the small underwood of poetry, can very 
well exist, as they often have existed, where 
there is little or no national life or feeling; but 
its grander and sublimer forms—epos, and trage- 
dy, and the loftier lyrices—can grow out of, and 
nourish themselves from, no other soil than that 
of a vigorous national existence. The names of 
Calderon and of his great dramatic contempo- 
raries—of the most illustrious among the Span- 
ish painters (the lives of Velasquez and Murillo 
run pretty nearly parallel to his)—are evidences 
that such a period was not yet overlived in 
Spain. At the same time, it must be owned 
that he stood on its extremest verge. He who 
saw the sun of his country’s glory, if not indeed 
at its zenith, yet still high in the heaven, saw it 
also in its swift decline and descent; and, had 
his long life been extended only a little longer, 
he would have seen it set altogether. 

Like nearly all of the most distinguished au- 
thors of Spain, Calderon began his career as a 
soldier. Previous to this, he had been awarded 
the prizes at two poetical contests; but after 
this period, although he continued his studies, | 
nothing is known of him as an author for up- | 
wards of ten years. Much of this interval was | 
filled up in service for his country, as he was at | 
the Milanese in 1625, and afterwards in Flan- 
ders, where a continual war was carried on with 
unrelenting hatred. The duration of his military 
career is not known; but he was summoned, at 
a date somewhat later than this, to Madrid, by 
the reigning monarch, Philip IV. The king 
being an author, and passionately addicted to | 
the drama, a writer of so much promise and dis- | 
tinction could not be overlooked; and we next | 
find him attached to the court, composing plays 
for the royal theatres. His reputation became 
established; and at the death of Lope, he was 
invested with the order of Santiago, and placed 
at the head of all dramatic authors—a position 
which he fulfilled to his death. His very dis- 
tinction threw him back into a military life, and | 
afforded him an opportunity to show that his 
ardor was not quenched. 

On occasion of the revolt in Catalonia, in 
1640, the members of the three military orders 
were summoned to take the field. His biogra- 
pher tells us that it was only by a device that 
Calderon was able to take that part in the perils 
of the campaign, to which induty and honor he 
felt himself bound. The king wished to detain 
the poet at his side. Garcilasso, the author of 
the most elegant lyrics after the Italian fashion 
which Spain had produced, had perished quite in 
his youth at the storming of a fortified mill, 
leaving only the first fruits of his graceful genius 
behind him. Philip may not have been willing | 
to expose a far greater light to a like premature | 











extinction. At any rate, he desired to hinder the 
poet from going; and this he supposed that he 
had effectually done, when he gave him a festal 
piece to prepare, which, according to the king’s 
anticipation, would abundantly occupy him until 
after the expedition had set out. Calderon, how- 
ever, defeated his purpose—bringing his ap- 
pointed task with such rapidity to a close, that 
he was able to follow and join the army in time, 
as Vera Tassis tells us, to share with it all its 
dangers until peace was concluded. 

Upon his return, the king testified his in- 
creased regard by granting him a pension, and 
employing his services in arranging the jestroi- 
ties of the court. From this period he was high 
in the royal favor, possessed entire control over 
all pertaining to the drama, and received unin- 
terrupted applause for all his works. 

In a church so richly endowed as the Spanish 
was then, and one in which the monarch had 
been so successful in keeping the richest endow- 
ments in his own gift, it was not likely that Cal- 
deron would long remain without preferment. 
The favor of his royal patron speedily conferred 
more than one preferment upon him; and he 
continued, from time to time, to receive new 
proofs of his liberality, and of his wish to attach 
him as closely as possible to his person. 

This accumulation of religious benefices, how- 
ever, did not lead him to intermit in any degree 
his dramatic labors. On the contrary, it was 
rather intended to stimulate him to renewed ex- 
ertion; and his fame was now so great that the 
cathedrals solicited religious plays from him, to 
be performed on the day of Corpus Christi. He 
furnished then entertainment regularly for thirty- 
seven years; and accumulated a large fortune, 
as his reward. 

His high court favor ended with the life of 
Philip. The death of that monarch was doubt- 
less to Calderon not merely the loss of a patron, 
but almost of afriend. This event took place in 
1665, and with it the faint nimbdus of glory, 
which had until then continued, more or less, to 
surround the Spanish monarchy, quite disap- 
peared. A feeble minor, not less feeble in intel- 
lect than in age, occupied the throne. ‘The 
court was the seat of miserable and disgraceful 
intrigues. From that empire, once so proud and 
strong, cities and provinces were rent away by 
the violence or frauds of Louis XIV., almost as 
often as he chose to stretch out his hand and 
take them. He was, indeed, only hindered from 
tearing that empire piecemeal, by the hope that 
a descendant of his own should ere long inherit 
it altogether. Literature, with everything else, 
felt the deeply depressing influence of the time. 
Calderon, however, still sang on; he belonged to 
a better epoch, and brought the poetic energies 
of that epoch into the evil days upon which he 
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was now fallen; though he too began about this | 
time to show, in some degree, the effects of age, | 
and, it may be, of the sunken splendors of his | 
native land. | 

Though no longer a foremost favorite of the | 
court, Calderon’s relations to it still continued, | 
and his services were putin requisition whenever 
the so-called fiestas, or dramatic spectacles for 
peculiar occasions, were needed. With the na- 
tion his popularity survived undiminished to the | 
close of his life. This life, which was one of | 
singular peace and outward prosperity, he. 
brought to an end on Whit-Sunday, May 25, | 
1681, while all Spain was ringing with the per- 
formance of his antos, in the composition of one | 
more of which he was occupied to the last mo- 
ment of his life. 

A little volume of funeral eulogies, published 
the same year by a gentleman belonging to the 
household of his patron and friend, the duke of 
Veraguas, is almost utterly barren of any histori- 
cal notices about him of the slightest value. 
The only two facts which can be gleaned from it | 
are these: the first, that poor Charles II. shed | 
tears at the announcement of his death, an act 
which the writer considers ‘‘ not merely pardon- 
able but praiseworthy,’”’ and which, whether true 
or only reported, seems to imply that his genius 
was in a measure still recognised even at the 
court. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
The next day he was borne, as his will re- | 
quired, without any show, to his grave in the | 
church of San Salvador, by the priests of the 
congregation over which he had so long presided, | 
and to which he now left his entire possessions. | 
A gorgeous funeral procession, with unlimited | 
pomp and ceremony, occurred a few days later, | 
to satisfy the claims of the people for the admir- | 
ation of their idol. Public notice was taken of | 
his death at Milan, Valencia, Naples, Lisbon and 
Rome, as of a public calamity. A magnificent 


| them. 


monument was erected to his memory, and a 
statue raised over his remains, 
In his old age he used to collect his friends 


round him on bis birth day, and tell them amus- 


ing stories of his earlier life. Vera Tassis re- 
counts the noblest names of Spain as in the list 
of his personal friends; nor does he fail to no- 
tice the signal absence of all gall from his pen— 
the entire freedom of his spirit from all senti- 
ments of jealousy and envy. Calderon’s writ- 
ings bear out this praise. All his allusions to 
those who might be accounted his rivals and 
competitors are honorable alike to him and to 
There were but two great authors, be- 
tween whom and himself any rivalry could exist: 
the one certainly of more genial humor, of deeper 
and more universal gifts, Cervantes, who, dying 
in 1617, had passed from life’s scene as Calde- 


/ron was entering actively upon it; the other, 


Lope de Vega, probably on the whole his in- 
ferior, but occupying then, by right of prior 
possession, in the estimation of most, the highest 
seat in the Spanish Parnassus. There exist 
some pleasing lines of Calderon addressed to the 
latter, and he never misses an opportunity of 
paying a compliment to Cervantes. Indeed, he 
dramatized a portion of Don Quixote, although 
this work has not come down to us. If he in- 
dulges sometimes in a little playful raillery on 


| the writings of his brother-dramatists, it is only 


of the same kind which from time to time he be- 
stows on his own. That his hand and heart 
were largely open to the poorer and less success- 
ful brethren of the poetical guild, his biographer 
very distinctly assures us. But, of a multitude 
of other things which we should care to know, 
he has not informed us. If we would complete 
our image of the poet, it must be from the in- 
ternal evidence of his writings. Of his outer 
life we know almost nothing more than has here 
been told. 
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BY EDITH BYRNS. 





CHAPTER I. 


Oh! who shall dare in this frail scene, 
Or holiest, happiest thoughts to lean 
On friendship, kindred, or on love. 

In a sequestered valley of Massachusetts, com- 
pletely nestled in the bosom of the mountains, is 
the pretty little village of Mellville. About a 
quarter of a mile from it stands, back from the 
public road, an old gray mansion, over whose walls 
the rose, woodbine and honeysuckle creep, even to 
, the very top, seeming fo strive which shall most 
successfully wreathe their graceful tendrilsround 
the latticed windows, and fill the air with their 





delightful fragrance. On asloping lawn in front, 
are a knot of noble old elms, which almost hide 
the mansion from the view of the passer by, and 
whose spreading branches bend lovingly over 
the roof, like a mother watching over her slum- 
bering child. The little back garden, gay in 
all the pomp of varied-tinted daliahs, and other 
autumn flowers, and fragrant with sweet migio- 
nette and heliotrope, betrays the taste and leisure 
of the owners. Astream, which winds through the 
valley, widens just at the foot of the garden into 
a silver lake, in whose crystal waters are mirrored 
the everchanging clouds above, and the quivering 
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branches of the silver-leaved willows and moun- 


tain-ash, which shade its banks. It is a quiet 
spot, and the view beyond is one of dreamy love- 
liness. The village at a distance, surrounded 
by mountains, seems to be sleeping in the warm 
sunshine, while the B winds along by its 
side, and though it is buta tiny river, hardly 
worthy of the name, yet its waters, as they dash 
and foam over the stones, with the willows bend- 
ing over to gaze at their own graceful foliage, 
add much to the beauty of the scene. The wav- 
ing line of woodland, and the hills rising one above 
another, thickly wooded to the very top, are gor- 
geous with all the rich and varied hues of autumn. 

How voiceless must Nature be to one who, gaz- 
ing upon a scene like this, fails to feel the breath- 
ing spirit of the Creator’s presence. To such a 
one, what must become of the poetry of life—the 
spirit of the beautiful, which is enshrined every- 
where—above, within, around us. 

On a moss-covered stone by the lake, sits a 
young girl gazing around. Though below the 
medium height, her form is round and graceful. 
Her rich brown hair is braided smoothly off her 
clear, open brow. Her dark, thoughtful eyes 
are shaded by long curled lashes. But what can 
be the cause of the deep sadness written upon her 
young face? The prospect before her, bearing 
as it does, the marks of decay, quiet and gradual 
though they may be, may well speak of the change 
and blight, which is as surely and as silently 
passing over us, and over all our dearest hopes; 





it may well speak forcibly of all that this earth. 


can give. But melancholy and sad as these 
thoughts are, they can scarcely account for such 
deep anguish in one, who claims to have an in- 
heritance in a far happier and more enduring 
world. No! her sorrow and sadness have a 
deeper source. The fount of her feeling has 
been stirred by a rougher spell than the voice 
of Nature, speaking through her works. She 
has awakened from a bright and beautiful dream, 
in which she has passed the whole of her life. 
Her eyes are opened now, and she sees that one, 
whom she has always regarded as almost perfect, 
is subject to the weaknesses and imperfections of 


the rest of mankind. Oh! the anguish of that | 


moment, when first we learn to doubt one whom 
we have long loved and trusted. It may well 
blanch the cheek, and dim theeye. But we must 
not anticipate. 


CHAPTER II. 


Mrs. Grey, upon the death of her husband, who 
was rector of the village church, was obliged 
to vacate the little parsonage, where she had 
passed so many years of domestic happiness. 
She returned to the old homestead, which, since 
the death of her parents, had beenrented. What 
deep emotions thrilled her heart upon returning 


to the home of her childhood, the scene of all 
her early joys and hopes, where every object was 
turned around with a thousand memories of the 
past. A few years before, with a father’s bless- 
ing, and a mother’s last kiss fresh upon her brow, 
she had left that home, a happy though trembling 
bride, leaning upon one whom she trusted would 
ever guide, protect, and love her; and now that 
manly form was lying low in the dust, that voice 
which never spoke to her, but in love’s gentlest 
tones, was forever hushed in the silence of the 
grave. No father to whisper a sad though hearty 
welcome back, no mother to lighten the anguish 
of her widowed heart by the soothing tones of 
sympathy. No! for they too, were lying in the 
church-yard’s shade, 
| But instead of parents she had children. 
| Three young beings looked up to her for guidance 
| and protection. For their sake she must subdue 
| her sorrow. In them she must find solace in her 
cheerless widowhood. As she looked upon their 
young and loved forms, she could not but feel 
she had yet much to live for; and that God was 
very gracious with her still, and in judgment re- 
membered mercy. But chiefly upon her first- 
born—the child welcomed with so much delight, 
were her hopes centered. He was a bright, intel- 
ligent boy of fifteen, and his fair gentle counten- 
ance was an index of his disposition. He was, 
indeed, a son well suited to bring comfort to a 
widow’s heart. But not only to the maternal 
bosom did Edmund Grey bring joy and gladness, 
his sister, Gertrude, whom we have already met, 
was completely wrapped up in him, but two 
years younger than he, she had always shared 
his hopes and joys, his youthful griefs and sor- 
| rows. And the little blue-eyed, fair-haired Edith, 
| the pet and plaything of the house, thought none 
| could equal her only brother. 

And are all these bright hopes, so fondly clus- 
tered round that youthful form, to be forever 
crushed for the want of a firm, resolute spirit! 
alas! woe for one, no matter how talented or 
disposed he may be, who enters upon the battle 
| of life without a determined resolute will, or 
| deep-rooted principle to sustain him! 

In less than a year from his father’s death, at 
the age of sixteen, Edmund Grey left his home 
for Harvard University. How well did Gertrude 
| remember that long walk he took with her on the 
| eve of his departure, to bid adieu to his favorite 
| haunts. How hopefully he spoke of the honors 
| he should win, and how he should return, and 
his uncle, who was an old man, would resign his 
| place to him as village physician; and how he 
formed plans of the good he should do, and how 

Gertrude should assist him. How warmly she 

entered into them all, and how her saddened 
_ thoughts at his departure, were cheered by the 
bright visions of the future! 
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Four years rolled by, and in that time she had 


seen him but twice, for access to their little out- 
of-the-world place was both difficult and expen- 
sive. He wrote often, but of late his letters 
were fewer and shorter, and the watchful eye of 
affection detected a change in their tone. Though 
still kind and affectionate, they were no longer 
the joyous out-pourings of the heart, she wanted 
the life and glow of feeling, the tender sympathy 
with the little home cares and affections, which used 
to characterize them. Butat last, the long looked 
for day on which he was to graduate arrived. 
And when they heard he had won the first honors, 
and saw the paragraph in the Boston Post, in 
which his name was mentioned with such hon- 
orable distinction, all their fears were forgotten, 
their hearts only beat with delight, and they 
longingly looked for the next letter, telling them 
when he should return. It came, but what a 
disappointment awaited them. He told them he 
had changed his mind about studying with his 
uncle, and practising in the village. He had de- 
termined to study with Dr. Arnold, who was one 
of the principal physicians of Boston. And after 
he had obtained his degree, he was to marry 
Bertha Arnold—the Doctor’s only child, and the 
Doctor, who wes an old man, would gradually 
resign his practice to him. He spoke of his 
eager desire to see them, but that it being so 
necessary for him to economise, he deemed it 
advisable for him to defer his visit for another 
time, still, if his mother thought otherwise, he 
would alter his arrangements to suit her. He 
continued, ‘‘I have long known Bertha, and only 
never mentioned her to you before, because I was 
fearful I should never win her. I am anxious to 
introduce her to you, for you will all love her, 
not only for her personal charms, which cannot 
be surpassed, but also for her cultivated mind 
and gentle winning manners, and loving disposi- 
tion. She will be a delightful companion for 
Gertrude, they are just of the same age, and 
Bertha wishes very much to become acquainted 
with her, for she has never yet known a sister’s 
love. Iwill be married in the very nick of time, 
for little Edith will be just at the age to be intro- 
duced into society, and Bertha will form an admi- 
rable chaperon for her. So you see how much 
more pleasant these arrangements will be for you 
than our old plans. In fact, it was principally 
this consideration which induced me to determine 
upon them.” The letter was very kindly and 
very plausibly written, but Gertrude on reading 
it, felt that Edmund had indeed changed, but 
though acknowledging this to herself, she could 
not bear to hear others affirm it, and it was to 
calm her irritated feelings, that she sought her 
favorite spot in the garden where we met her. 
It had been a long cherished plan with them all 
for Edmund to take his uncle’s place as village 





physician, and the old man himself looked eagerly 
for the time when his nephew would relieve him 
of his burdensome duties. Gertrude knew that 
Edmund had a right to alter his arrangements to 
suit himself, but the idea of his endeavoring to 
deceive himself and others into the belief that, 
it was for their sakes he had done so, betrayed 
a weakness of which she had hitherto thought 
him incapable. 

On returning to the house, Gertrude found 
her mother writing to Edmund, and wished her to 
assist Edith in some domestic duty. Leaving 
them thus employed, we will introduce our reader 
into a little of Edmund’s college-life, the know- 
ledge of which, will explain some changes in his 
character, for which his sister could not account. 

He left his home, as you are aware, a bright, 
promising youth of sixteen, buoyant with life 
and happiness. He had always been fond of 
study, but, on entering college, he was awakened 
to the great importance of knowledge, and his 
ambition was, for the first time, as it were, kin- 
dled by the spiritof rivalry. With all the hope- 
fulness of youth, he trusted soon to distinguish 
himself ‘‘on the broad arena of science.” For 
some time he devoted himself to his studies with 
unwearigd industry, and soon obtained the repu- 
tation of being a talented young fellow. But he 
was, as we have already intimated, too much 
guided by outward circumstances, rather than by 
firm, steady principle. His lively disposition, 
and his easy, good nature, joined with his talents 
and social qualities, easily won him friends. In 
little cosy parties of good fellows, his company 
was much sought after, where, over the spark- 
ling wine cup, and under the genial influence of 
cigars, his wit and humor were highly prized. 
Through imprudent weakness, he permitted him- 
self to be gradually led on from folly to folly, 
until, before he was aware of what he was about, 
he was drawn into a regular course of dissipa- 
tion. All this, of course, acted very disadvan- 
tageously upon him—keeping him out late at 
night, disabling him from rising early in the 
morning, and unfitting him for study. 

Alas! who shall dare speak lightly of the 
want of stability of character, or smile at exam- 
ples of vascillation, trivial though they may ap- 
pear, when they may be the first steps in the 
downward path to ruin. 

It was about this time that he met Bertha Ar- 
nold; and won, by her beautiful face, he with- 
drew from his frolicsome companions, and spent 
most of his spare time with her. The hope of 
winning her, once more awakened his ambition, 
and he returned to his studies with renewed ar- 
dor. And having graduated with distinction, 
Dr. Arnold consented to Bertha engaging herself 
to him, on condition of Edmund studying with 
him, and making Boston his home. 
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Edmund, to whom excitement and fashion had 
become almost necessary, and to whom, conse- 
quently, the idea of returning to the quiet of a 
ts country village had become distasteful, was only 
too glad for a reasonable excuse to give it up— 
ing the old plan up. Yet, it was with feelings of 
self-reproach and sorrow, he thought upon the 
deep affection, which breathed in every line of 
Fi the many letters he received from home. But, 
these earnest and salutory feelings were soon lost 
fi amid the fascination of Bertha’s society. 
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: CHAPTER IIT. 
A gay party were assembled in the large 
drawing-room of Dr. Arnold’s old family man- 


. fi sion. The long suite of rooms, brilliantly illu- 
"3 minated, presented a bright spectacle. The most 
a beautiful and rare flowers were scattered so pro- 

‘ fusely around, one might have imagined they 


were in some sunny isle of the south, rather 
than in Boston in the mid of winter. The lights, 
ee shining amongst their dark, green leaves, shed a 
soft, luxurious ray, such as 





i lovely maids 
sd Look loveliest in. 





Soft strains of the sweetest and most exquisite 
4. ee music delighted the ear, while forms of beauty 
bs 5 di and elegance glided by on all sides. 
58 It was the wedding night of Bertha Arnold 
and Dr. Edmund Grey. The bride was a young 
and lovely creature. Her thick, white silk dress, 
showed her slight and graceful figure to advan- 
tage, and the blond over it, gave it a light and 
airy appearance. The bridal veil, fastened by 
pearls to her light brown curls, which clustered 
round her smooth brow, shaded her exquisitely 
beautiful, and almost childish countenance. It 
was also her twentieth birth-night; but on look- 
5 A ing at her, one could scarcely believe it; she 
‘4 seemed more like a bright, joyous girl of six- 
ig teen. She was leaning on the arm of Edmund, 
: whose handsome features beamed with conscious 
pride, as he looked fondly upon her. 
4 Our friend, Gertrude, was one of the brides- 
4 maids. Her usually pensive countenance was 
ce now lighted up with smiles, though it still re- 
tained somewhat of that sad expression, which 
mingled even in her most joyous moods. Her 
complexion, generally pale, was slightly flushed 
é with the first crimson tints of excitement, and 





a her deep hazel eye, shone with unwonted bril- 
aS. liancy. 
aed The ceremony was over. It had been per- 


- formed in the presence of a few select friends. 
j And now, at a later hour, beauty, wealth, and 
fashion, were gathered together, to do homage to 
i the young couple. Many were the congratula- 

‘4 tions offered, and frequently were their healths 
ae pledged in the sparkling champagne and golden 





‘and green leaves. 





| through it, she scarcely knew. 


sherry, or in the red and ruby burgundy. How 
few, as they took deep draughts of the amber-col- 
ored liquid, and felt it burn and course through 
their veins, dreamt that death lay concealed under 
its sparkling lustre, even as the viper lies hid un- 
der the covering which it weaves of sweet flowers 
The sounds of merriment 
and joy prevailed. Gertrude, who was little 
used to such scenes, and who had been engaged 
in active convorsation, and in waiting on the 
bride, at last felt wearied, and took the first op- 
portunity of the first disengaged moment, to retire 
a little from the crowd and gaze upon the scene. 
She seated herself upon an ottoman, in a deep 
recess formed by a large bay-window, and the 
massive folds of the curtain falling around her, 
almost hid her from view—while through the 
small opening she perceived all that was going 
on. Two gentlemen, standing with their backs 
to her, began talking in a low tone, and it was 
impossible for her to avoid hearing what they 
said. After remarking upon the beauty and 
wealth of the bride, and the talents and good 
nature of the bridegroom, one of them added, 
‘*yet I should be sorry for a daughter of mine 
to wed such a man as Edmund Grey.” ‘You 
are too fastidious,” replied the other. ‘Dr. 
Grey has been wild and rather dissipated, but I 
expect he will now settle down to be a sober and 
sedate man.” ‘*It may be,” returned the first 
speaker, ‘‘but I doubt it. Itis very dangerous 
for a young man to form such habits, and his 
only hope of safety would be to give up strong 
drink entirely, and that I am afraid he will not 
be likely to do so in Dr. Arnold’s house.” 

It would be impossible to describe Gertrude’s 
feelings on hearing these remarks. She had, as 
we have already seen, been partly made aware 
of the weakness of Edmund’s character, but that 
he had been guilty of such excesses she never 
dreamt. She sat as if stupified—her cheeks 
pale, her lips parted, she leaned against the win- 
dow, as if both heart and strength failed her; 
and was only aroused by hearing Edmund inquire 
for her. Feeling she must exert herself, she 
hastily arose to meet him. As she looked upon 
his noble brow, on which intellect was so plainly 
stamped, she could not believe that what she 
heard was true. Any one who has been at a 
party, when care and trouble oppressed them, 
can image the effort it required for her to keep 
up for the rest of the evening. All noticed the 
change in her, and Edmund, as he kindly caressed 
her, said: ‘* Poor Gertrude, you are little used 
to city dissipation, but, before the winter is over, 
you will have become quite hardened, I expect.” 
It was with difficulty she was enabled to restrain 
her tears, and make a cheerful reply. 

But at last the party was over. How she got 
The guests had 
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departed, and the servants were replacing the | 


things, picking up stray fans and handkerchiefs, 
and putting out the lights. As Gertrude rose to 
retire, she thought she would soon be left to the 
freedom of her own reflections, but this luxury 
was denied her, for one of the bridesmaids was 
to share her apartments. She threw herself 
upon the bed, but she could not sleep. She be- 
came so nervous, her teeth chattered, and a shud- 
dering conyulsed her whole frame. Her friend 
anxiously inquired if she were ill, and wished to 
call in some assistance, but Gertrude would not 
hear of such a thing. Towards morning she fell 


into a heavy sleep, and it was late before she | 
| remarkably selfish and wilful. 


awoke. All must have experienced that vague, 
horrible dread which oppresses one, upon first 
awakening after a heavy sorrow or day of trial. 
The sun was shining bright through the curtains 
of her room, and as she gazed from the window, 
she found the earth covered with the snowy ves- 
ture of winter. The trees and shrubs were en- 


veloped in light wreaths of snow, while the sun | 


shining upon them, and upon their pendant icicles, 
formed all the colors of the rainbow. The merry 
sleigh-bells, and the joyous shouts of frolicsome 
boys, added to the cheerfulness of the scene. 
The aspect of the breakfast room was no less 
cheerful. A bright fire burned in the grate; and 
the large vases on the mantel-picce were filled with 
beautiful flowers, which scented the room with 
their delightful fragrance. All the family were 
assembled at the table, which was spread out 
with its luxurious appliances. As Gertrude 
heard their laughing voices, amongst whose Ed- 
mund’s was the loudest, it seemed to her as if 
what she had heard must be a dream. 

They all kindly inquired how she was, and 
joked her upon her late appearance. The morn- 
ing was pretty far advanced by the time breakfast 
was over, and they then prepared for a sleigh 
ride; and in the evening they were engaged to a 
large party. 

And thus the winter passed away. This one 
day was but the example of the succeeding ones. 
Amid calls and shopping in the morning, and 
parties and concerts in the evening, Gertrude 
had but little time for thought. She never saw 
anything in Edmund to strengthen her suspicion, 
for she knew so little of the effects of stimulants, 














that except one was deadly drunk, she would not | 


know that they were under its influence. It 


sometimes appeared to her, that Edmund indulged | 
very freely at times, and once she ventured gently | 
to remonstrate with him, but both he and Bertha | 


laughed at what they termed her country sim- 
plicity. Dr. Arnold adhered to the old fashioned 
rules of hospitality, according to which it was 
customary for wine to be very freely circulated; 
and he himself always enjoyed his brandy and 
water after dinner, and before going to bed, and 


Edmund said he could not be different from others. 
But at length the time came for Gertrude to re- 
turn home. Edith was to be married to a young 
clergyman, in the latter part of the spring, and 
Edmund and Bertha promised to be at the cere- 
mony. Gertrude returned to her home with sad 
forebodings, the nature of which she could scarce- 
ly comprehend. She would not allow that she 
had fears forEdmund, She did not think Bertha 
suited to exert much influence over him. She 
loved him as much as she was capable of loving 
any one—but hers was a selfish love. She was 
an only child, spoiled and petted from childhood. 
Under winning and engaging manners, she was 
As long as she 
was admired and praised, all would go well, but 
when crossed or opposed in the least, she became 
exceedingly irritable. Gertrude felt the only 
hope of Edmund’s happiness, was in his remain- 
ing in ignorance of his wife’s disposition. And 
with these sad feelings she must appear glad and 
happy, amid the congratulations of friends and 
neighbors, who all had many inquiries to make 
after their favorite, Edmund. Even to her mother 
and Edith, Gertrude would not speak unreserved- 
ly—she did not think it right to force upon them 
doubts, for which she could give no reasonable 
cause. And thus, though in her heart of hearts 
sad and disappointed, she must yet appear merry 
and cheerful. Few would have imagined that 
her joyousness was assumed. 

But spring came, bearing on its mild airs, the 
perfume of a thousand flowers, which were daily 
springing into life, while the feathered tribes rp- 
turning from their southern tour, made the air 
vocal with their songs, these, together with the 
sportive gambols of the young animals, all taught 
her lessons of contentment. Like many others, 
she found that to these things—fresh air, and 
the birds’ songs, and the fragrance of fresh flow- 
ers—God has given a blessing; like sleep they 
are His medicines, balm of sweet minds! They 
all seemed to whisper of hope, and trust in Him 
‘*who doeth all things well.”” And she was also 
now much occupied in helping to make prepara- 
tions for Edith’s wedding, which left her little 
time for thought. 

CHAPTERIV. 


“ Eyes forget the gentle ray 
They wore in courtship’s smiling day, 
And voices lose the tone that shed 
A tenderness round all they said.” 


“Look not thou upon the wine, when it is red, when it 
giveth its color in the cup. At the last it shall biteth like 
a serpent, and stingeth like an adder.” 


® O! call thy wanderer home— 
To that dear home, safe in thy wounded side, 
Where only broken hearts their sin and shame may hide.’ 


Three years have rolled by, and Gertrude is 
again at Dr. Arnold’s old family mansion in Boston. 
She has not been there since the winter of Ed- 
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. . | . . . 
mund’s marriage; neither has she seen Edmund | trude covered him with kisses, but master Henry 


or Bertha since. They were prevented from 
paying their promised visit at the time of Edith’s 
wedding, by the sickness, and subsequently the 
death of Dr. Arnold. And afterwards, Bertha 
was not able to travel. She was anxious for 
Gertrude to be with her, but Gertrude was notable 
to leave her mother, whose failing health required 
her constant attention. She heard from them 
occasionally, but letters poorly supply the place of 
personal intercourse. Edmund scarcely wrote 
at all, and Bertha but seldom, and when she did 
they were principally filled with accounts of their 


little son Henry; but there was something in | 


their tone which filled Gertrude with fears for 
which she could not account, but she never re- 
ceived a letter from her without feeling uncom- 
fortable. 

She was thus anxious and sad at heart, long- 
ing to pay them a visit, as she thought she would 
be better able to judge for herself, yet at the 
same time dreading it, when Bertha again wrote, 
begging her to come to her. As she seemed 
in particularly low spirits, and had no near rela- 
tion to be with her in the hour of trial, Mrs. 
Grey consented for Gertrude to go. Gertrude 
felt better satisfied in leaving home, as Edith 
would be with her mother during her absence. 
Poor Gertrude, she had long been looking for- 
ward to this promised visit of Edith’s, and now 
‘he would be away. But with her characteristic 





| 





usefulness, she forgot herself in her thought for | 


others. 

The carriage was waiting for her when she ar- 
rived at the depot; but she was disappointed in 
not seeing her brother, but supposed he was pre- 
vented by his professional duties from waiting 
fori her. When she arrived at the house, all 


seemed desolate and cheerless, so different from | 


her last visit. 
staircase to Bertha’s room, the depression in- 
creased. Bertha was looking for her, and warmly 
returned her embrace. 

‘* But where is Edmund?” 

‘¢He is not at home.” 

‘Did he not know that I was coming?” 

‘* Yes, but he went away yesterday with some 
friends ; he said he would be back in time to meet 
you, but I knew hew it would be.” 

Bertha spoke with pittezness, and Gertrude 
looked anxiously in her face. She was shocked 
to see the change there—the bloom had faded 
from her cheek—her light, merry smile had 
given place to a careworn and anxious expres- 


sion, which too plainly spoke of suffering. But | 


whether arising from mental or physical causes, 
Gertrude could not tell. She was then intro- 


As she hastened up the oaken | 


! 





| 
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| 
| 
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| Gertrude exclaimed, now seriously 


| which only made him worse. 


| was not quite in the humor to be fondled by a 
_ new face. 


He struggled to such a degree, that 
she gladly relinquished him to the care of his 
nurse, who quickly disappeared with him to 
other regions. 

Bertha then rang for a maid to show Gertrude 
to her room, where she might change her dress 
and refresh herself. But Gertrude felt little re- 
freshed. The indefinable dread seemed increas- 


‘ing. Had it come to pass, as she had so often 


feared, Edmund awakening from his dream of 
happiness, in which he imagined his wife some 
lovely angel, to find her a spoiled beauty. And 
thus his hopes of finding happiness at home 
over, he had turned to seek for it elsewhere. Poor 
Edmund! 

With these thoughts, Gertrude returned to 
Bertha in no charitable mood. But a glance at 
her careworn face, so indicative of severe suf- 
fering, filled her with compassion. 

‘Dear Bertha,” she said, ‘“‘you seem fa- 
tigued; have you been out to-day ?” 

‘*No, [have not been out. How I do wish 
Edmund would return.” 

‘* Does he often leave you?” Gertrude contin- 
ued to ask. 

A burst of tears was the only reply. 

‘* Bertha, what is the meaning of this?—Ed- 
mund’s absence, your complaints and tears?” 
alarmed. 
‘*Tell me; I must know.” 

‘‘It is a poor account for your first evening. 
But I suppose you might as well know now, as 


ever; you must know soon. Yes! Edmund 


does often leave me; and when he returns, one 


can tell too well what he has been doing.” 

‘* What can you mean?” said Gertrude, 

‘‘Oh! Tam much to blame; I see it all now. 
though I never did till lately. I might have 
kept him from it. You know, in his coilege 
days, before we were married, he used to be 


| wild and rather dissipated; but after he knew 


me, he became quite steady,and for some time 
after our marriage he continued so. But, Ger- 
trude, you know how, at our table, wine was 
freely circulated, and at times Edmund indulged 
too freely, and these occasions occurred oftener 
after my poor father’s death. But I used to 
wrong him, and taunt him with his weakness, 
One day, in par- 
ticular, I had been most bitter in my reproaches, 
he left me in deep anger, and meeting with one 
Baker—one of his most frolicsome college com- 
panions—one with whom he had had nothing to 
do since his marriage, he renewed his acquaint- 
ance, I saw nothing of him until two days after, 


duced to her nephew—a fine young gentleman | when he was brought home. And thus he went 
At times, he seemed to 
Ger- | try to attend to his profession, and I might have 


of fifteen months—whose soft, dark eyes and | from worse to worse. 


flaxen ringlets elicited many compliments. 
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helped him to give up his bad habits, but I did 
not; I never thought of trying until lately. For 
the past month, since he has been expecting my 
confinement, he has been quite sober and kind, 
as of old, and I had just began to hope we might 
be happy yet, when, yesterday, this Baker came 
and persuaded him to go off on some excursion. 
I endeavored to inluce him not to go; told 
him you would be here, and used every argu- 
ment, but in vain. He said he would be home 
in time, but I knew how it would be. Oh! I 
shall never—.’’ Here she fell back on the sofa, 
passionately sobbing. Gertrude, ashy pale, and 
terribly agitated, used every endearment to 
soothe her, but when her sobs changed into 
screams of agony, she became much alarmed 
and called for assistance. The nurse appearing, 
Bertha was put in bed, and the physician sent 
for. Gertrude went into an adjoining.room, to 
wait until she could be of any use, She sat 
pale and motionless—what she had heard, so 
surpassed her worst fears, she could not realize 
it. A few hours after, she heard a step coming 
up the staircase and hastened out, thinking it 
was Edmund. She was right—it was him. He 
was advancing to Bertha’s room, but Gertrude 
saw, at a glance, that he was not in a fit state to 
enter. She led him to a spare room, and per- 
suaded him to lie on a couch, where he soon fell 
into a heavy slumber. As Gertrude looked at 
him lying there—his once bright, intellectual 
countenance was distorted and bloated—she 
thought, ‘* Can this be Edmund ? can this be my 
brother?” She hurried to her own room, and 
there falling on her knees, by her bedside, her 
only words were, ‘“‘God be merciful to us!” 
Her whole form shook with the most violent grief. 

Soon Gertrude was summoned to Bertha’s 
room. She was very ill, her life was despaired 
of. As Gertrude bent over, ‘‘Is he come?” said 
she, ‘‘ tell him he must forgive me, as I do him, 
we have both erred. Tell him to begin a new 
life—to live to his God—to live to be an honor 
and support to our dear son—you will take care 
of Henry, will you not?” 

‘Yes, yes, dear, I will never leave him, but 
you—”’ 

‘‘Thank you, dearest,’ she said, gently, and 
then closed her eyes from weariness, and was 
soon insensible. 

Gertrude went to call Edmund. She found 
him awake and fully himself; he looked much 
ashamed of seeing her and said, ‘* How do you do, 
Gertrude? when did you come; but where is 
Bertha ?’’ endeavoring to hide his embarrassment 
by a string of questions. 

‘¢ Bertha is dying,” replied Gertrude in a low 
tone; but the next moment she repented her 
abruptness, when she saw him turn ghastly pale 
and stagger to her room. 








Scarcely conscious of what he was about, he 
threw himself by Bertha’s bedside, calling her by 
every endearing name, beseeching her to look at 
him, to speak to him but once. 

To the surprise of all, she slowly opened her 
eyes, and smiling upon him, whispered, ‘‘ Dear 
Edmund, I am so glad you have come—live to” 
but here her face contracted as if with a spasm, 
and in a few moments all was over. 

Never did any one show more alarm or remorse 
than Edmund, as he stood by her bedside; he 
knew not what he did, until finding all was over, 
with a cry of despair, he hurried to his study, 
with strict orders that no one should disturb 
him. There he remained for six long hours, no 
one venturing to gonearhim. At times he might 
be heard walking rapidly over the floor; then 
again, all would be still; and then deep groans 
would be heard. Atlength, Gertrude determined 
to go to him; she much disliked intruding her- 
self upon him, but she thought it best to speak 
to him at once; so summoning all her courage, she 
timidly knocked at the door; no answer; again 
she knocked, still no answer; then giving a 
bolder knock, she heard Edmund’s voice, saying, 
‘¢ Who is there? I cannot be disturbed.” 

‘‘It is me, Edmund, please let me see you.” 

‘‘T cannot now, I can see no one.”’ 

‘‘ But just for a few minutes,” persisted Ger- 


‘trude. 


‘¢Well, if you will force yourself upon me, 
come,’’ was the ungracious reply. 

Poor Gertrude; she almost wished herself 
away again; all her prepared eloquence seemed 
to vanish as she entered the room. 

When she looked at Edmund, she felt fright- 
ened to see the change those few hours had 
wrought in him; he looked full ten years older; 
his face retained not a particle of color; and his 
bitter agony had brought out many silver threads 
amongst his dark brown curls; his only words 
were, ‘‘I have killed her.” And when Gertrude 
endeavored to speak, he said, ‘‘ Gertrude, you 
know nothing about it, it was I who killed her.” 

Then Gertrude told him she knew all, and gave 
him Bertha’s messages. And though she could 
not but acknowledge he had greatly sinned, she 
pointed out to him the text, ‘‘If any man sin, we 
have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ, 
the Righteous, and He is the Propitiation for our 
sins,”’ 

‘‘That is not for me, I have sinned beyond all 
hope of pardon.” 

‘‘ [tis for the chief of sinners; ‘ Christ died not 
to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance.’”’ 

But it is needless to rehearse all the argu- 
ments used. Gertrude patiently went over them, 
again and again, until he became convinced his 
past transgressions could be forgiven, but he 
doubted if he could gain strength for the future 
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He said those who once allowed the love of 
strong drink to get such an ascendancy over 
them, were like the charmed bird under the fas- 
cinating eye of the snake, who, though it knew 
its danger, yet let itself be lured on to its destruc- 
tion. But Gertrude showed him the numer- 
ous texts in the Bible commanding men to leave 
off drunkenness—which showed they possessed 
the power to leave it off—which power is not of 
themselves, but of Christ, who hath said: ‘* My 
grace is sufficient for thee. Sorrowand trouble,” 
she continued, ‘‘if used arightly, are turned 
into blessings. In the words of one of the ablest 
writers of the age, ‘if we also, when out- 
stretched upon our deserved cross, abide, as he, 
(the penitent thief) did, patiently upon it, con- 
fessing, and we, indeed, justly with him, we 


may see hy our side the Saviour, who for us | 


died upon the cross. When sorrow and the cross 
come upon thee, seek not with the world to dis- 
tract it; drive it not away with fresh sources of 
sorrow, but bid it welcome; cherish it as a heav- 
enly visitant, as a messenger sent from God, with 
healing to thy soul. Thou shalt see the bow in 
the cloud.’ ” 

With these words she soothed and comforted 
him. She besought him to leave Boston, and 
come back to her old home at Melville. 

‘‘But when my mother hears of my conduct 
here ?” 

‘«She must never hear of it,’ said Gertrude. 

Gertrude then left him in a calmer mood than 
when she found him, and she went to look after 
Henry. No human eye saw how Edmund passed 
those few remaining hours, but there is but little 
doubt, but that he spent them in deep and earn- 
est prayer. Early in the morning, he went into 
the cellar and destroyed all the bottles of old 
wines and brandies which had so long been Dr. 
Arnold’s pride. Some persons might complain 
of the waste, and say it might have at least been 
kept and given to the sick, But Edmund was in 
earnest; he knew his own weakness, and deter- 
mined, as far as in him lay, to remove from all 
temptation. 

At length the funeral day arrived. Bertha 
had a sweet, placid expression, which gave her 
the appearance of being in a gentle sleep, the 
effect of which was still increased by her babe, 
which had died a few hours after its mother, 


lying quietly by her side. They were strewn 








with early flowers, and looked very lovely. It 
was a very trying day to Gertrude. It was as 
much as she could do to keep Edmund from 
again falling into despair. It was wonderful 
how she had stood all she had gone through; 
but no one knows how much they can bear until 
they are tried. But we must not digress. All 
is at length over, and they are laid in the cold 
grave, to await the resurrection morn. 

Edmund was now all impatience to leave. He 
had a sale of the property, and the proceeds he 
invested for Henry. Before he started,for his 
boyhood’s home, he told Gertrude he had deter- 
mined to give his mother and uncle‘a full ac- 
count of himself. ‘‘ There must be no deceit,” 
he said; ‘‘all must be open.” 

There is but little more to relate. Mrs. Grey 

vas, of course, inexpressibly shocked to hear 
such accounts of Edmund. jut she could not 
but be comforted to see his deep repentance, 
which was no transitory ebullition of feeling, 
as was evineed in his daily conduct. He spoke 
but little of it, but the testimony of deeds is 
stronger than the testimony of words. Though 
he lived to be respected and loved by all who 
knew him, yet he ever retained a quiet, subdued 
manner, so different from the light joyousness of 
his early days. He had learned it was better 
to lie low in trouble and anguish, and have our 
Saviour near, than tobe in the midst of the joys 
and pleasures of this world and far from Him. 
He was learning to lie beneath the cross, and 
wait for Him to raise him up. 

Well did Gertrude fulfill her promise to keep 
and educate Henry. She early taught him that 
he was 2 member of that great temperance so- 
ciety, which teaches her members to be temper 
ate not only in drinking, but to be temperate ‘in 
all things.”” She early taught him to subdue the 
cravings of appetite for whatever merely tasted 
good, and thus early helped him to obtain the 
mastery over his merely animal nature. She 
passed her life in the enjoyment of peace—that 
gentle flower that grows upon the root of grace. 
And though she was that despised thing, an old 
maid, (whom some affirm do not perform the 
mission for which their God placed them in the 
world,) yet all who knew the active and useful 


life she led, must have acknowledged, that she, 
| for one, performed her mission, and filled her 
| place in the world. 


+2 0-2 


SONG. 


Sort breathing, the zephyrs awaken the grove, 

Now, now, is the season for pleasure and love; 
Yet let no delights on our moments intrude, 

Bot such as are simple, and such as are good. 


Far hence bo the love that’s by wantonness bred, 
Far hence b: the pleasures by vanity led, 

But joys which both reason and virtue approve, 
Such, such, are the glory and pride of the grove. 





3. 
% 


Taree 


A STRUGGLE WITH THE EVIL ONE. 


Ir is really humiliating to contemplate human | 


nature. Such a mixture of folly and vanity is 


there in its highest aims, that the heart must al- | 
ways turn away sickened from the contemplation 


of itself. 
reflection rest on me, as I sat late one Saturday 


Vith what deadening weight did this | 


night over the dying embers of my fire! I was_ 
thinking over the events of the day. In the’ 


morning I had awakened bright and hopefal, 
looking forward to a well-spent day, and now, at 
the end of it, I sat gloomy and dispirited in the 
contemplation of one worse than wasted. Such 
is my life, 1 thought, or such at least it will be, 
unless I make a great change. 
Won’t I be happier ? 


'and more reckless then had I become. 


And why not? | 
And as I mused over bro- 
ken resolutions, and misspent time, I determined | 


henceforth tolive more in accordance with man’s | 


high destiny. 


‘*Ha! ha!” I almost thought I heard the 


. . . . . | 
devil in my heart laughing at this, my oft-made 


I started at the 
memory of my past good intentions, and remem- 


and oft-repeated resolution. 


bered that the road to pandemonium is paved 
with such. 


bright and happy. Evil looks, evil companions, 
evil thoughts had led me astray. I had surren- 
dered the high hopes of my faith, and seemed 
given over to a reprobate mind. Though it 
wrung her heart, she had set too high a value 
upon the book from which she drew her very 
life, to yoke herself unequally with an unbe- 
And so she had discarded me. More 
A year 
had rolled away, spent in dissipation and excess. 
I had been mighty to follow strong drink, and 
powerful in wrong doing, but in all good I had 
not used an infant’s strength. 

The day before, at Mrs. Clark’s party, I had 
been slightly intoxicated. Mary was there, 
(and oh! how pale and suffering she looked,) 
and she observed it. Her pale, sweet, heavenly 
face, her “*meek, brown eye,” preached me a 
more eloquent sermon than ever man’s lips ut- 
tered. I saw she loved me still, for, when she 
thought I did not see her, her eyes rested upon 
me with such a sad, sorrowful, yearning look, 
that it fell upon my soul like the dews of Heaven. 


liever. 


| It made the dead, barren ashes of my heart bloom 


“Truly,” thought I, ‘it is not in man that 


walketh to direct his steps!” 


‘¢ Where withall,”’ my soul exclaimed, ‘‘shall a 
young man cleanse his ways?” 

‘* By taking heed thereunto, according to God’s 
word,” whispered the still, small voice within 
me. And as these thoughts rushed through my 
mind, clothed in the words of a once well-loved 
book, [ remembered that I had cast it away, and 
denied its high inspiration. 

‘* Yea,” [ thought, for the first time in many 
long, weary, dark months, ‘‘the book must be 
true, for God knows we can’t do without it. At 
all events, I will follow its dictates, in asking aid 
of One, that is mightier than 1], to these, my 
good intentions.” And then the thought of past 
resolutions broken, and past duties neglected, no 
longer threw dismay over my soul, but showed 
them to me as friendly beacons. In my heart 
was whispered— 

“Trust no future, however pleasant, 
Let the dead past. bury its dead; 


Act! act! in the living present. 
Heart within, and Gud o’erhead.” 


And the dull weight of care, like Apolyon, | 


from the sword of Christian, took to itself wings 
and flew away. And then as my soul rose up 
strong in resolution and humility, I thought, 
(and who shall blame the thought!) of one who, 


| 


of all human beings, had exerted the strongest | 


and the best influence over me. 
Mercer! One short year before, our troth had 
beer plighted, and our common hopes were 


Sweet Mary | 


afresh, and I determined (but ah! how proudly !) 
to make myself worthy of her love. 

That night I dreamed a sweet dream about 
joys that were past. Once again, as in days of 
yore, my Mary’s head reclined on my breast, and 
her deep, dark, beautiful eyes looked up to mine 
with proudlove. ‘Ah! Horace,” she breathed, 
‘‘T have had such a fearful dreamin. I dreamed 
that you had given up the hope set before you 
in the Gospel, and had become a reckless, hard- 
And oh! though my leve was as 
strong as ever, my respect had fled.” 

Ah! Mary, ’twas a fearful dream. May 
he reality never come. And when | awoke I 
determined that it should be as a dream that was 
passed, Butthe human heartis very weak. My 
boou companions came to see me, and amidst 
their shouts of laughter and merry jokes, the 
day passed away. Nor was the wine cup want- 
ing. How different from what I intended. But 
now I looked higher tlfan myself, and Hope came 
again to bless me. And as the last coals of my 
fire consumed away amid the ashes, instead of 
reminding me of consumed hopes, they served 
but to suggest the thought that thus would the 
fire of dissipation die away in my heart. 

And then with a short, but hearty prayer to 
Him, who desireth not the death of a sinner, but 
that he may turn from his way and live, I 
closed my eyes in peaceful slumber. 

Jt was in the month of April, and Sunday 
morning dawned most gloriously beautiful. 
Though humiliated for the past, new resolutions 
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and new hopes for the future made all as bright | how I wished to lead a better life, she sat down 


and cheerful withinme. Like the aspens around 
me, my very soul seemed blossoming with new 
life. The peaceful toll of the church beils 


brought back the sweet echo of childhood’s | make it the business of my life to shield her 


memories. For the first time in a year, 1 wended 
my way among the villagers to the ivy-covered 
church. For the first time in a year, as Mary 
came over the oft-trod path, I looked her in the 
face without shame; and my heart bounded with 
the beaming, hopeful look that she gave me. 

As I heard the sound of many voices, saying: 
‘We have erred und strayed from Thy ways like 
tost sheep,” repentance was the deepest feeling 
of my heart. Then came gratitude to Him, who 
is the giver of all good. And surely, my prayer 
was not wrong, when there ulso came a feeling 


of deep joy, in thinking that the strongest tie of 
sympathy which once bound Mary and me, once 


again united us. 

Then I walked with Mary, through the green 
fields, to the cottage of her father; and when, 
after leaving the village behind us, I told her 


——-_ ~~ w0ee>r- 


THE WINTER’S 


| 
| 


| 


| 





on a fallen tree and wept, but not tears of bitter- 
ness. Unforbidden, I kissed them away, and as 
I saw her sweet forgiving smile, I determined to 


from sorrow. 


Many years have passed by since then. Mary, 
with two of her little ones, have gone hence to a 


better land. But the sweetest place, on the 


earth, is the green church-yard where their 
bodies rest; and the most hoped for place in the 
universe, is where my Mary’s spirit is, and He 
who gave her to me. 

One little girl, with her mother’s name, her 
mother’s face, and her mother’s sweet loving and 
pure nature, is all that is left on earth, beside 
her grave, to remind me of her. Worldly honor 
and wealth have flowed in upon me; but my 
highest earthly hope is still my little Mary’s 
happiness. Happy in the memories of the past, 
happy in my little daughter, happy in my future 
expectations, a still higher hope remains as an 
anchor to my soul, both sure and steadfast. 





TALE. 





FROM 


SHAKSPEARE. 





LronTes, king of Sicily, and his queen, the 
beautiful and virtuous Hermione, once lived in 
the greatest harmony together. So happy was 
Leontes in the love of this excellent lady, that 
he had no wish ungratified, except that he some- 
times desired to see again, and to present to his 
queen, his old companion and school-fellow, Po- 
lixenes, kigg of Bohemia. Leontes and Polixenes 
were brought up together from their infancy, 
but being, by the death of their fathers called to 
reign over their respective kingdoms, they bad 
not met for many years, though they frequently 
interchanged gifts, letters, and loving embassies. 

At length, after repeated invitations, Polixenes 
came from Bohemia to the Sicilian court, to 
make his friend Leontes a visit. At first this 
visit gave nothing but pleasure to Leontes. He 
recommended the friends of his youth to the 
queen’s particular attention, and seemed in the 
presence of his dear friend and old companion 
to have his felicity quite completed. They 
talked over old times; their school-days and their 
youthful pranks were remembered, and recounted 
to Hermione, who always took a cheerful part in 
these conversations. When, after a long stay, 
Polixenes was preparing to depart, Hermione, at 
the desire of her husband, joined her entreaties 
to his that Polixenes would prolong his visit. 

And now began this good queen’s sorrow; for 
Polixenes refusing to stay at the request of 


Leontes, was won over by Hermione’s gentle and 
persuasive words to put off his departure for 
some weeks longer. Upon this, although Leon- 


tes had so long known the integrity and hon- 





orable principles of his friend Polixenes, as well 
as the excellent disposition of his virtuous 
queen, he was seized with an ungovernable jeal- 
ousy. Every attention Hermione showed to 
Polixenes, though by her husband’s particular 
desire, and merely to please him, increased the 
unfortunate king’s jealousy; and from being a 
loving and a true friend, and the best and fond- 
est of husbands, Leontes became suddenly a 
savage and inhuman monster. Sending for Ca- 
millo, one of the lords of his court, and telling 
him of the suspicion he entertained, he com- 
manded him to poison Polixenes. 


Camillo was 
a good man; and he, well knowing that the 
jealousy of Leontes had not the slightest founda- 
tion in truth, instead of poisoning Polixenes, ac- 
quainted him with the king his master’s orders, 
and agreed to escape with him out of the Sicilian 


| dominions; and Polixenes, with the assistance of 


Camillo, arrived safe in his own kingdom of 
Bohemia, where Camillo lived from that time in 
the king’s court, and became the chief friend and 
favorite of Polixenes. 

The flight of Polixenes enraged the jealous 
Leontes still more: he went to the queen’s 


apartment, where the good lady was sitting with 








her little son Mamillus, who was just beginning 
to tell one of his best stories to amuse his 
mother, when the king entered, and taking the 
child away, sent Hermione to prison. Mamillus, 
though but a very young child, loved his mother 
tenderly ; and when he saw her so dishonored, 
and found she was taken from him to be put 
into # prison, he took it deeply to heart, and 
drooped and pined away by slow degrees, losing 
his appetite and his sleep, till it was thought his 
grief would kill him. The king, when he had 
sent his queen to prison, commanded Cleomenes 
and Dion, two Sicilian lords, to go to Delphos, 


there to inquire of the oracle at the temple of 


Apollo, if his queen had been unfaithful to him. 

When Hermione had been a short time in 
prison, she was brought to bed of a daughter ; 
and the poor lady received much comfort from 
the sight of her pretty baby, and she said to it, 
‘*My poor little prisoner, I am as innocent as 
you are.” Hermione had a kind friend in the 
noble-spirited Paulina, who was the wife of An- 
tigonus, a Sicilian lord: and when the lady 
Paulina heard her royal mistress was brought to 
bed, she went to the prison where Hermione was 
confined; and she said to Emilia, a lady who 
attended upon Hermione, ‘‘I pray you, Emilia, 
tell the good queen, if her majesty dare trust me 
with her little babe, I will carry it to the king, 
its father; we do not know how he may soften 
at the sight of his innocent child.” ‘ Most 
worthy madam,” replied Emilia, ‘‘I will ac- 
quaint the queen with your noble offer; she was 
wishing to-day that she had any friend who 
would venture to present the child to the king.” 
«¢ And tell her,” said Paulina, ‘* that I will speak 
boldly to Leontes in her defence.” 
be forever blessed,” said Emilia, ‘for your 
kindness to our gracious queen!” Emilia then 
went to Hermione, who joyfully gave up her 
baby to the care of Paulina, for she had feared 
that no one would dare venture to present the 
child to its father. Paulina took the new-born 
infant, and forcing herself into the king’s pres- 
ence, notwithstanding her husband, fearing the 
king’s anger, endeavored to prevent her, she laid 
the babe at its father’s feet, and Paulina made a 
noble speech to the king in defence of Hermione, 
and she reproached him severely for his inhu- 
manity, and implored him to have mercy on his 
innocent wife and child. But Paulina’s spirited 
remonstrances only aggravated Leontes’s dis- 
pleasure, and he ordered her husband Antigonus 
to take her from his presence. When Paulina 
went away, she left the little baby at its father’s 
feet, thinking, when he was alone with it, he 
would look upon it, and have pity on its help- 
less innocence. 


‘* May you 


The good Paulina was mistaken; for no sooner | 
was she gone than the merviless father ordered | good king Polixenes. 
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Antigonus, Paulina’s husband, to take the child, 
and carry it out to sea, and leave it upon some 
desert shore to perish. Antigonus, unlike tue 
good Camillo, too well obeyed the orders of 
Leontes; for he immediately carried the child 
on ship-board, and put out to sea, intending to 
leave it on the first desert coast he could find. 

So firmly was the king persuaded of the guilt 
of Hermione, that he would not wait for the re- 
turn of Cleomenes and Dion, whom he had sent 
to consult the oracle of Apollo at Delphos: but 
before the queen had recovered from her sickness 
and from her grief for the loss of her precious 
baby, he had her brought to a public trial before 
all the lords and nobles of his court. And when 
all the great lords, the judges, and all the nobility 
of the land were assembled together to try Her- 
mione, and that unhappy queen was standing as 
a prisoner before her subjects to receive their 
judgment, Cleomenes and Dion entered tlie as- 
sembly, and presented to the king the answer of 
the oracle sealed up; and Leontes commanded 
the seal to be broken, and the words of the oracle 
to be read aloud, and these were the words:— 
** Hermione ts innocent, Polizxenes blameless, Ca- 
millo a irue subject, Leontes a jealous tyrant, and 
the king shall live without an heir if that which is 
lost be not found.”” The king would give no credit 
to the words of the oracle; he said it was a false- 
hood invented by the queen’s friends, and he de- 
sired the judge to proceed in the trial of the 
queen; but while Leontes was speaking, a man 
entered and told him that the prince Mamillus, 
hearing his mother was to be tried for her life, 
struck with grief and shame, had suddenly died. 
Hermione, upon hearing of the death of this 
dear affectionate child, who had lost his life in 
sorrowing for her misfortune, fainted; and Leon- 
tes, pierced to the heart by the news, began to 
feel pity for his unhappy queen, and he ordered 
Paulina, and the ladies who were her attendants, 
to take her away, and use means for her re- 
covery. Paulina soon returned, and told the 
king that Hermione was dead. When Leontes 
heard that the queen was dead, he repented of 
his cruelty to her; and now that he thought his 
ill usage had broken Hermione’s heart, he be- 
lieved her innocent, and he now thought the 
words of the oracle were true, as he knew ‘‘if 
that which was lost was not found,’’ which he 
concluded was his young daughter, he should be 
without an heir, the young prince Mamillus being 
dead; and he would give his kingdom now to re- 
cover his lost daughter; and Leontes gave him- 
self up to remorse, and passed many years in 
mournful thoughts and repentant grief. 

The ship in which Antigonus carried the infant 
prince: 6 out to sea, was driven by a storm upon 
the coast of Bohemia, the very kingdom of the 
Here Antigonus landed, 
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and here he left the little baby. Antigonus never 
returned to Sicily to tell Leontes where he had 
left his daughter, for as he was going back to 
the ship, a bear came out of the woods, and tore 
him to pieces; a just punishment on him for 
obeying the wicked order of Leontes. The child 
was dressed in rich clothes and jewels; for Her- 
mione had made it very fine when she sent it to 
Leontes, and Antigonus had pinned a paper to 
its mantle, with the name of Perdita written 
thereon, and words obscurely intimating its high 
birth and untoward fate. 

This poor deserted baby was found by a shep- 
herd. He was a humane man, and so he carried 
the little Perdita home to his wife, who nursed 
it tenderly: but poverty tempted the shepherd to 


conceal the rich prize he had found: therefore he | 
left that part of the country, that no one might | 


know were he got his riches, and with part of 
Perdita’s jewels he bought herds of sheep, and 
became a wealthy shepherd. He brought up Per- 
dita as his own child, and she knew not she was 
any other than a shepherd’s daughter. The lit- 


tle Perdita grew up a lovely maiden; and though | 


she had no better education than that of a shep- 
herd’s daughter, yet so did the natural graces 
she inherited from her royal mother shine forth 
in her untutored mind, that no one from her be- 
havior would have known she had not been 
brought up in her father’s court, 

Polixenes, the king of Bohemia, had an only 
son, whose name was Florizel. As this young 
prince was hunting near the shepherd’s dwelling, 


he saw the old man’s supposed daughter; and | 
the beauty, modesty, and queen-like deportment | 


of Perdita caused him instantly to fall in love 
with her. He soon, under the name of Doricles, 
and in the disguise of a private gentleman, 
became a constant visiter at the old shepherd’s 
house. 

Florizel’s frequent absence from court alarmed 
Polixenes; and setting people to watch his son, 
he discovered his love for the shepherd’s fair 
daughter. Polixenes then called for Camillo, 
the faithful Camillo, who had preserved his life 
from the fury of Leontes; and desired that he 
would accompany him to the house of the shep- 
herd, the supposed father of Perdita. Polixenes 
and Camillo, both in disguise, arrived at the old 
shepherd’s dwelling while they were celebrating 
the feast of sheep-shearing, and though they 
were strangers, yet at the sheep-shearing every 
guest being made welcome, they were invited to 
walk in, and join in the general festivity. Noth- 
ing but mirth and jolity was going forward. 
Tables were spread, and great preparations 
were making for the rustic feast. Some lads 


and lasses were dancing on the green before the 
house, while others of the young men were buy- 
ing ribbons, gloves, and such toys, of a pedler 





icles,” replied the shepherd. 
| loves my daughter; and to speak truth, there is 





at the door. While this busy scene was going 
forward, Florizel and Perdita sat quietly in a 
retired corner, seemingly more pleased with the 
conversation of each other, than desirous of en- 
gaging in the sports and silly amusements of 
those around them. 

The king was so disguised that it was impos- 
sible his son could know him; he therefore ad- 
vanced near enough to hear the conversation. 
The simple, yet elegant manner in which Perdita 
conversed with his son, did not a little surprise 
Polixenes; he said to Camillo, ‘‘ This is the 
prettiest low-born lass I ever saw; nothing she 
does or says but looks like something greater 
than herself, too noble for this place.” 

Camillo replied, “Indeed she is the very 
queen of curds and cream.”’ 

‘¢Pray, my good friend,” said the king to the 
old shepherd, ‘‘ what fair swain is that talking 
with your daughter?” ‘They call him Dor- 
‘‘He says he 


not a kiss to choose which loves the other best. 
If young Doricles can get her, she shall bring 
him that he little dreams of;’? meaning the re- 
mainder of Perdita’s jewels; which, after he 
had bought herds of sheep with part of them, 
he had carefully hoarded up for her marriage 
portion. 

Polixenes then addressed his son. ‘* How now, 
young man!?”’ said he; ‘‘your heart seems full 
of something that takes off your mind from 
feasting. When I was young, I used to load my 
love with presents; but you have let the pedler 
go, and have bought your lass no toy.” 

The young prince, who little thought he was 
talking to the king his father, replied, ‘Old 
sir, she prizes not such trifles; the gifts which 
Perdita expects from me are locked up in my 
heart.” Then turning to Perdita, he said to 
her, ‘“‘O hear me, Perdita, before this ancient 
gentleman, who it seems was once himself a 
lover; he shall hear what I profess.” Florizel 
then called upon the old stranger to be a wit- 
ness to a solemn promise of marriage which he 
made to Perdita, saying to Polixenes, ‘“‘I pray 
you, mark our contract.’”’ 

‘‘Mark your divoree, young sir,’’ said the 
king, discovering himself. Polixenes then re- 
proached his son for daring to contract himself 
to this low-born maiden, calling Perdita ‘ shep- 
herd’s brat, sheep-hook,”’ and other disrespect- 
ful names; and threatening, if ever she suffered 
his son to see her again, he would put her, and 
the old shepherd, her father, to a cruel death. 
The king then left them in great wrath, and or- 
dered Camillo to follow him with prince Florizel. 
When the king hed departed, Perdita, whose 
royal nature was roused by Polixenes’s re- 
proaches, said, ‘Though we are all undone, I 
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was not much afraid; and once or twice I was 
about to speak, and tell him that the self-same 
sun which shines upon his palace, hides not his 
face from our cottage, but looks on both alike.” 
Then sorrowfully she said, ‘‘ But now I am 
awakened from this dream, I will queen it no 
farther. Leave me, sir, I will go milk my ewes, 
and weep.” 

The kind-hearted Camillo was charmed with 
the spirit and propriety of Perdita’s behavior ; 
and perceiving that the young prince was too 
deeply in love to give up his mistress at the 
command of his royal father, he thought of a 
way to befriend the lovers, and at the same time 
to execute a favorite scheme he had in his mind. 

Camillo had long known that Leontes, the 
king of Sicily, was become a true penitent; and 
though Camillo was now the favored friend of 
king Polixenes, he could not help wishing once 
more to see his late royal master and his native 
home. He therefore proposed to Florizel and 
Perdita, that they should accompany him to the 
Sicilian court, where he would engage Leontes 
should protect them, till, through his mediation, 
they could obtain pardon from Polixenes, and 
his consent to their marriage. 

To this proposal they joyfully agreed; and 
Camillo, who conducted everything relative to 
their flight, allowed the old shepherd to go along 
with them. 

The shepherd took with him the remainder of 
Perdita’s jewels, her baby clothes, and the paper 
which he had found pinned to her mantle. 

After a prosperous voyage, Florizel and Per- 
dita, Camillo and the old shepherd, arrived in 
safety at the court of Leontes. Leontes, who 
still mourned his dead Hermione and his lost 
child, received Camillo with great kindness, and 
gave a cordial welcome to prince Florizel. But 
Perdita, whom Florizel introduced as his prin- 
cess, seemed to engross all Leontes’s attention; 
perceiving a resemblance between her and his 
dead queen Hermione, his grief broke out afresh, 
and he said, such a lovely creature might his 
own daughter have been, if he had not so cruelly 
destroyed her. ‘*And then too,” said he to 
Florizel, ‘‘I lost the society and friendship of 
your brave father, whom I now desire more than 
my life once again to look upon.” 

When the old shepherd heard how much no- 
tice the king had taken of Perdita, and that he 
had lost a daughter, who was exposed in infancy, 
he fell to comparing the time when he found the 
little Perdita, with the manner of its exposure, 
the jewels and other tokens of its high birth; 
from all which it was impossible for him not to 
conclude, that Perdita and the king’s lost daugh- 
ter were the same. 

Florizel and Perdita, Camillo, and the faithful 





related to the king the manner in which he had 
found the child, and also the circumstance of 
Antigonus’s death, he having seen the bear seize 
upon him. He showed the rich mantle in which 
Paulina remembered Hermione had wrapped the 
child; and he produced a jewel which she re- 
membered Hermione had tied about Perdita’s 
neck; and he gave up the paper which Paulina 
knew to be the writing of her husband; it could 
not be doubted that Perdita was Leontes’s own 
daughter: but oh! the noble struggles of Pau- 
lina, between sorrow for her husband’s death, 
and joy that the oracle was fulfilled, in the king’s 
heir, his long lost daughter, being found. When 
Leontes heard that Perdita was his daughter, 
the great sorrow that he felt that Hermione was 
not living to behold her child, made him that he 
could say nothing for a long time, but, ‘‘O, thy 
mother, thy mother!” 

Paulina interrupted this joyful, yet distressful 
scene, with saying to Leontes, that she had a 
statue, newly finished by that rare Italian mas- 
ter, Julio Romano, which was such a perfect 
resemblance of the queen, that would his ma- 
jesty be pleased to go to her house and look 
upon it, he would almost be ready to think it 
was Hermione herself. Thither then they all 
went; the king anxious to see the semblance of 
his Hermione, and Perdita longing to behold 
what the mother she never saw did look like. 

When Paulina drew back the curtain which 
concealed this famous statue, so perfectly did it 
resemble Hermione, that all the king’s sorrow 
was renewed at the sight; for a long time he 
had no power to speak or move. 

‘“<T like your silence, my liege,” 
‘‘it the more shows your wonder. 
statue very like your queen?” 

At length, the king said, ‘‘O, thus she stood, 
even with such majesty, when I first wooed her, 
But yet, Paulina, Hermione was not so aged as 
this statue looks.’’ Paulina replied, ‘So much 
the more the carver’s excellence, who has made 
the statue as Hermione would have looked had 
she been living now. But let me draw the cur- 
tain sire, lest presently you think it moves.” 

The king then said, ‘‘Do not draw the cur- 
tain! Would I were dead! See, Camillo, 
would you not think it breathed? Her eyes 
seem to have motion in it.” ‘* I must draw the 
curtain, my liege,” said Paulina, ‘You are so 
transported, you will persuade yourself the 
statue lives.”” ‘*O, sweet Paulina,” said Leon- 
tes, ‘‘make me think so twenty years together! 
Still methinks there is an air comes from her. 
What fine chisel could ever yet cut breath? Let 
no man mock me, for I will kiss her.” ‘* Good 
my lord, forbear!” said Paulina. ‘‘ The ruddi- 
ness upon her lip is wet; you will stain your 


said Paulina, 
Is not this 


Paulina, were present when the old shepherd | own with oily painting. Shall I draw the cur- 
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tain ?” 
Leontes. 

Perdita, who all this time had been kneeling, 
and beholding in silent admiration the statue of 
her matchless mother, said now, ‘‘ And so long 
could I stay here, looking upon my dear mother.”’ 

‘¢ Rither forbear this transport,’ said Paulina 
to Leontes, ‘‘and let me“draw the curtain; or 
prepare yourself for more amazement. I can 
make the statue move indeed; aye, and descend 
from off the pedestal, and take you by the hand. 
But then you will think, which I protest I am 
not, that I am assisted by some wicked powers.” 

‘‘What you can make her do,” said the as- 
tonished king, ‘‘1 am content to look upon. 
What you can make her speak, I am content to 
hear; for it is as easy to make her speak as 
move.” 

Paulina then ordered some slow and solemn 
music, which she had prepared for the purpose, 
to strike up; and to the amazement of all the 
beholders, the statue came down from off the 
pedestal, and threw its arms around Leontes’s 
neck. The statue then began to speak, praying 
for blessings on her husband, and on her child, 
the newly found Perdita. 

No wonder that the statue hung upon Leon- 
tes’s neck, and blessed her husband and her 
child. No wonder; for the statue was indeed 
Hermione herself, the real, the living queen. 

Paulina had falsely reported to the king the 
death of Hermione, thinking that the only means 
to preserve her royal mistress’s life; and with | 
the good Paulina, Hermione had lived ever 
since, never choosing Leontes should know she | 
was living, till she heard Perdita was found; 
for though she had long forgiven the injuries | 
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‘*No, not these twenty years,” said 





NONE KNEW 


_ long-suffering Hermione rewarded. 
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which Leontes had done to herself, she could 
not pardun his cruelty to his infant daughter. 
His dead queen thus restored to life, his lost 
daughter found, the long-sorrowing Leontes 
could scarcely support the excess of his own 
happiness. 

Nothing but congratulations and affectionate 
speeches were heard on all sides. Now the de- 
lighted parents thanked prince Florizel for loving 
their lowly-seeming daughter; and now they 
blessed the good old shepherd for preserving 
their child. Greatly did Camillo and Paulina 
rejoice, that they had lived to see so good an end 
of all their faithful services. 

And, as if nothing should be wanting to com- 
plete this strange and unlooked-for joy, king 
Polixenes himself now entered the palace. 

When Polixenes first missed his son and Ca- 
millo, knowing that Camillo had long wished to 
return to Sicily, he conjectured he should find 
the fugitives here; and, following them with all 
speed, he happened to arrive just at this, the 
happiest moment of Leontes’s life. 

Polixenes took a part in the general joy; he 
forgave his friend Leontes the unjust jealousy 
he had conceived against him, and they once 
more loved each other with all the warmth of 
their first boyish friendship. And there was no 
fear that Polixenes would now oppose his son’s 
marriage with Perdita. She was no ‘‘sheep- 
hook” now, but the heiress of the crown of 
Sicily. 

Thus have we seen the patient virtues of the 
That excel- 
lent lady lived many years with her Leontes and 
her Perdita, the happiest of. mothers and of 
queens. 


HER NAME. 


BY M. LOUISA 


CHITWOOD. 


None knew her name, they only said 
The stranger’s face is very fair, 
They often saw that girlish head 
Bow’d at the altar, as in prayer. 
And when the slight form sway’d and shook, 
And the sad eyes seem’d turned within, 
Reading the heart’s most secret book, 
They deemed it penance for some sin. 


| 
i 
} 
} 


None knew her name, they saw her stand 
Oft in the gloaming’s waning gold, 
Pressing her heart with trembling hand, 
As if its aching strings to hold. 
They felt some woe was gnawing thro’ 
Her beauteous bosom’s secret core, 
But more than this they never knew, 
Her voiceless lips betray’d no more. 
Once, when the rose-brow’d June was rock’d to sleep, | 
Qn the ripe summer’s fragrant breast, 
By the lone lattice she would keep 
Looking toward the far southwest. 


With every rustle of a leaf, 
Her eyes would light, and pale cheek flame, 
Alas! alas! the joy was brief, 
She watch’d for one that never came. 
And paler grew she, day by day, 
Weaker and fairer, hour by hour, 
The bloom that on her thin cheek lay, 
Seem’d the pale ghost of some dead flower. 
Near and more near to heaven she grew, 
Knelt oftener at the altar, where 
Her lips seem’d heavy with the dew 
Of silent, all-prevailing prayer. 
When snows were on the casement deep, 
And darksome tempests over head, 
They found her, as if half asleep, 
With parted lips, yet warm and red, 
Her face toward the far southwest, 
Looking for one that never came— 
God knows what thoughts were in her breast, 
But on her grave-stone was no name. 








Stems for the Zadies. 


A CHAPTER ON DRESS-MAKING. 


an exact pattern of one half the waist. Cut the 


In cutting off the breadths, have them all of pre- | lining of the waist by the pattern thus obtained, 
cisely equal length: also see that regard is paid to | and cut the silk material by the lining. If the lady 


the figure running up or down, when the breadths 
are being basted, previous to running them. This 
is a matier that is frequently overlooked, even by 
experienced dress-makers. The breadths should be 
basted or pinned securely while running them, 
because a puckered skirt will spoil the appearance 
of the most elegant dress. Commence running each 
breadth at the bottom, first measuring off a length 
of silk sufficient to prevent the necessity of making 
any breaks of any sort in the seam. No back stitch 
can be permitted, as it will show on the right side, 
especially if the material be stiff silk. The fasten- 
ings of the dress should be sewed en with great care, 
so that they may last as long as the dress itself. 
Whalebones should be smoothly pared on the edges 
and ends, to prevent them from slipping out. 
MATERIALS. 

The materials for the intended dress must be pro- 
cured, and it is advisable, whenever practicable, to 
get them allat the same time. The necessary requi- 
sites are the material, the lining for the body and 
skirt, wadding, covering, hooks and eyes or buttons, 
whalebones, silk and thread. These are all required 
for a silk dress, and most of them for dresses of other 
fabrics. 

CUTTING THE DRESS. 

First measure off the number of breadths of the 
proper length for the skirt. These must be immedi- 
ately sewed over the edge to prevent their ravelling 
out. If tucks are intended, a proper calculation 
must be made as to their width, previous to cutting 
the breadths. Next cut out the sleeves by the paper 
pattern which you have previously provided. Dou- 
ble the lining and cut it out according to your paper 
pattern. If you design the sleeves to be cross-way 
of the cloth, see to it that it is cut exactly cross-way, 
as also should be the outside, or they will draw when 
the dress is finished. 

FITTING. 

The skirt and sleeves being thus prepared, pro- 
ceed to take the proper measures for the front and 
back of the body, by fitting a pattern to the shape 
of the person for whom it is intended. This pattern 
may be of thick paper, or what is better thin white 
cloth. Pin the straight edge of the paper to the 





exact front of the body, letting it lie smoothly as | 
‘dress this is found very convenient, as when the 
under part is removed, a lace can be placed upon the 


possible over the bosom, and extending as far as the 
shoulder, where the paper may be secured by a pin. 
Lay three folds of equal breadth under the bosom, 
for biases. Pin these carefully, as much of the 
beauty of the waist depends upon them. Then 
pare out the neck, and arm, and cut off the bottom 


has a very flat back, cut the half all in one piece. 
SEAMING THE BREADTHS. 

Be sure that the skirt is quite full, as narrow skirts 
are now completely exploded. Fasten the edges of 
the breadths to your knee, or to a pincushion screwed 
to the work-table. Run the lining together in a 
similar manner, and fasten each of the outside seams 
to a corresponding one in it, after which overcast the 
top and bottom edges. An opening must be left in 
one of the seams for the pocket-hole. Having thus 
completed the skirt, to which flounces may be added, 
or into which tucks may be introduced, if deemed 
advisable, you proceed to make the sleeyes, and trim 
them before stitching them into the waist. 

Baste securely the parts of the waist and try it on 
for the purpose of perfecting it as to its fit. Then 
cord the neck, arms, and other parts. Plain sewing 
is now all that is required to finish the waist ready 
to be placed upon the skirt. Turn the skirt in at the 
top till itis of the proper length, both behind, before, 
and at the sides. Gather or plait the skirt, according 
to the prevailing style in this respect. 

In making flounces, be sure that they are cut pre- 
cisely cross-wise of the material, otherwise they will 
not hang gracefully. Sometimes fashion dictates 
straight-way flounces; they are more easily made 
than those cut cross-way, but are not so elegant, ex- 
cept as fashion rules. 

Tucks, with or without open-work between them, 
have an exceedingly neat appearance, and are sel- 
dom out of fashion. They are especially proper in 
white and black dresses. 

Capes to dresses are often desirable, made of the 
same material. They are very convenient articles ; 
and no great art, though a proper degree of attention, 
is required to make them neatly. The lining is to 
be tacked to the silk or stuff, and the cape cut out 
by a paper pattern the size and shape required. 
Before taking out the tacking thread, a chord should 
be run in at the edgés, and these latter are to be 
turned, and the lining sewed down firmly upon them. 
You now take out the thread, and ornament or leave 
the cape plain, as you please. 

It is sometimes good economy to make the sleeve 
of a dress in two separate parts, so that the lower 
portion can be taken off at pleasure. For an evening 


short sleeve, thus giving a very dressy and tasteful 
appearance. Silk and other heavy dresses should 


| be lined, but muslins and ecalicoes look better when 


of the waist to suit your taste, with either a long or | 
bottom of nice dresses, of the same color, and pro- 


short bodice. Fold over an inch on the straight side 


of another piece of paper, and pin it up and down | 
the back. Cut it to fit, and meet the front piece at | 
' be replaced. 


exactly the side of the body. You will then have 


hemmed at the bottom of the skirt. It is a good 
plan to set a worsted braid around the inside of the 


jecting one quarter of an inch below the material.” 
Much wear is thus avoided, and the braid can easily 
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Recipes for 





Preserving. 


As this is the season for preserving, we furnish 
our lady readers with a few of the most reliable re- 
cipes for that purpose. 

PINE-APPLES. 

Take six ripe pine-apples. Make them clean, but 
do not pare off the rind, or cut off the leaves. Put 
them, whule, into a large clean kettle. Fill it up with 
cold water, and boil the pine-apples till they are so 
tender that you can penetrate them all through with 
atwig from a broom. Then take them out and 
drain them. When cool remove the leaves, and pare 
off the rind. The rind and leaves being left on, 
while boiling, will preserve the flavor of the fruit. 
Cut the pine-apples into slices, about half an inch 
thick, extracting the core from the centre, so as to 
leave a hole in the middle of every slice. Weigh 
them; and to each pound allow a pound of powdered 
loaf-sugar. Cover the bottom of a large dish, or 
dishes, with a layer of the sugar. On this, place a 
layer of pine-apple slices; then a layer of sugar; 
then one of pine-apple; and so till the pine-apple 
slices are all covered; finishing with a layer of 
sugar. Let them stand twenty-four hours. Then 
drain the slices from the syrup, and Jay them in 
wide jars. Boil the syrup into a preserving-kettle, 
till the scum ceases to rise, and pour it hot upon the 
pine-apple. While still warm, cover the jars closely, 
and paste paper over them. 

QUINCES 

May be preserved in a similar manner; first boiling 
them whole, with the skin on; then peeling them, 
and extracting the cores; then slicing the quinces 
into round, thin pieces, and letting them stand 
twenty-four hours in layers of sugar. Boil the 
syrup, and pour it over the quinces, after they are 
in the jars. 

Save the parings and cores, and also some of the 
water in which the quinces were boiled. Weigh the 
boiled cores and parings, and to each pound allow a 
half-pint of the quince-water. Sct them over the 
fire, in a clean kettle, and boil them, till dissolved 
as much as possible. Then strain them through a 


loaf-sugar, powdered. Having washed the kettle, 


boil it till it becomes a jelly. 
PICKLED TOMATOES. 

The tomatoes should be small and not too ripe. 

Mix in a large stone jar one ounce of mustard 
and half the same quantity of cloves and black pep- 
per, and fill the jar half full of the best vinegar. 
Lay in the tomatoes, mixing with them a dozen or 
more whole onions. 

The jar should not be opened for a month, when 
the pickles will be fit for use; great care must be 
taken to close the jar well whenever pickles are 
taken out. This done, they will keep a year. 

BRANDY PEACHES. 

To each pound of peaches take three-quarters of 

a pound of white sugar. Make a syrup, in half of 
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which boil the fruit, having first taken off the skin 
by scalding them in hot lye, which is made by dis- 
solving as much sal svda in boiling water as will 
make it strong enough to bear an egg. 

The peaches are to be taken out of the lye as spon 
as the skin begins to crack, and thrown into cold 
water, when they can be rubbed quite clean with a 
coarse cloth. Rinse them in fresh water, wrap them 
in a cloth to drain, and keep them covered, as on 
this depends their color. 

When the boiled peaches are cold, add to the re- 
mainder of the syrup the same quantity of brandy. 
Put away the peaches in it, and cover tightly. 

RASPBERRY JAM. 

Pass the raspberries through a fine sieve to ex- 
tract their seeds, add to them their weight in fine, 
white sugar; boil them, and stir them over the fire 
until you can just see the bottom of the stew pan. 

BLACKBERRY JAM. 


Boil the blackberries with half their weight of 
coarse moist sugar for three-quarters of an hour, 
keeping the mass stirred constantly. The common- 
est tin sauce pan will answer the purpose very well. 
The cheapness of this homely delicacy, besides its 
sanative properties, renders it particularly desirable. 
If the berries be gathered in wet weather, an hour 
will not be too long a time to boil them. 

GOOSEBERRY JAM. 

Pick and clean red gooseberries, thoroughly ripe. 
Boil them for twenty minutes, skimming them fre- 
quently—add brown sugar, in the proportion of one 
pound of sugar to one pound of fruit. Boil for half 
an hour after the sugar is in. Skim it, and pour it 
into earthenware jars. When cold, paper up the 
jars, and set aside in a dry, cool situation. 

STRAWBERRY AND BLACK CURRANT JAMS 

Are made in precisely the same manner as the 

above; but instead of brown, use lump sugar. 


GREEN GAGES. 





Take gages that are perfectly ripe. Weigh them; 


‘and to each pound of fruit allow a pound of the 
linen bag. To each pint of juice allow a pound of | 


best double-refined loaf-sugar, broken up. Put a 


| layer of grape-leaves in the bottom and round the 
put in the sugar; pour on it the quince-liquor; and | 


sides of your preserving kettle. Then put in the 
gages, interspersing them thickly with vine-leaves, 
and covering them with a thick layer. Pour in just 
enough of water to keep them from burning. Set 
the kettle over the fire, cover it, and let it simmer 
slowly till the gages are well greened. Then take 
them out, and spread them on a large dish to cool. 
| Afterwards prick them in several places with a 
/needle. Having washed the kettle clean, put the 
sugar into it with a very little water,—about half a 
pint to each pound of sugar. Set it over the fire, 
and boil and skim it till no more scum rises. Then 
put in the gages, and boil them half an hour. 
When done, and cold, put them into glass jars, and 
pour the syrup over them. Paste paper closely 
down over the lids of the jars. 
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Gditorial Selections. 


Who that has remained at a watering place until 
the season broke up, does not remember the “last 
day?” The hurry and confusion of departure, the 
difficulty of obtaining assistance, and the impossi- 
bility of keeping a good temper. Sedate persons 
become flurried, nervous, erazy—and irritable, fran- 
tic. Nothing is touched until the last minute. The 
carriage will never come; the baggage is scattered 
in every direction. Mrs. Smith has fiew to bid the 
sweet Mrs. Snigglefrith adieu, and the children are 
roaming over the house and ground. Mr. Smith 


frantically collects them, and hastens for a convey- | 

ance. After hard labor, much persuasion, and exor- | 
. . | 

bitant inducements, he procures one, and rushes for 


his family—only to find that they waited until there 
was no hopes of his returning, and had left with 
Mrs. Snigglefrith. Smith seizes a carpet-bag, doll- 
baby and bonnet, that had been overlooked in the 
hurry, and starts in pursuit. Just as he reaches the 
wharf, the boat puts out; his signals are unnoticed ; 
Mrs. Smith swoons; the children yell; and Smith 
tears his hair in agony. Such is one of the many 
incidents on the “last day.” 





Genius, TALENT, AND TACT are often confounded, 
and are frequently employed to express the same 
thought. Genius may be defined, a certain faculty 
which is without knowledge or experience or effort. 
It is something more than mere rapture ; it isa high 


| frown. 


enjoyment and industry passing us; we are excited 
at some short-lived disappointment. The stream 
bears us on, and our joys and griefs are alike left 
behind us. We may be shipwrecked, we eannot be 
delayed; whether rough or smooth, the river hastens 
to its home, till the roar of the ocean is in our ears, 
and the tossing of the waves is beneath our feet, 
and the land lessens from our eyes, and the floods 
are lifted up around us, and we take our leave of 
earth and its inhabitants, until of our further voy- 
age there is no witness save the infinite and eternal. 





A smILeE is to the female countenance what the 
sunbeam is to the landscape. It embellishes an in- 
ferior face, and redeems an ugly one. A _ smile, 
however, should not become habitual, or insipidity 
is the result; nor should the mouth break into a 
smile on one side, the other remaining passive and 
unmoved, for this imparts an air of deceit and gro- 
tesqueness to the face. A disagreeable smile distorts 
the lines of beauty, and is more repulsive than a 
There are many kinds of smiles, each hav- 
ing a distinctive character—some announce yood- 


| ness and sweetness—others betray sarcasm, bitter- 


capacity under the power of inspiration; the flash | 


of noble thoughts rushing suddenly on the brain, 
but shaped into perfection by the spirit of order and 
art. Genius works from within, outward, and is its 
own ead, and then goes abroad for an audience. 


rations. It is solid substance; it grasps the pri- 
mary qualities and relation of things; it works from 
without inward. It finds its models, methods and 
ends in society; it goes to the soul only for power 
to work, and then exists on exhibition. 

Tact is the power to control and direct, as well as 
to realize the practical workings of common sense. 
It is the exemplification of sound judgment as con- 
tradistinguished from mere imagination. Tact is 
common sense, shrewdly working out the accom- 
plishment of a giyen end, subordinating and making 
others tributary to its final success. 





Lire bears us on like a stream of a mighty river. 
Our boat at first glides down the narrow channel— 
through the playful murmuring of the little brook 
and the winding of its grassy borders. The trees 


| ually cheerful by smiles, 


ness and pride—some soften the countenance by 
their languishing tenderness—others brighten it by 
their brilliant and spiritual vivacity. Gazing and 
poring before a mirror cannot aid in acquiring beau- 
tiful smiles half so well, as to turn the gaze inward 
to watch that the heart keeps unsullied from the re- 
flection of evil, and is illustrated and beautified by 
all sweet thoughts. Home may be rendered contin- 
A man’s perplexities and 


| gloominess are increased a hundred fold when his 
Talent, however, is something practical in its ope- | 


better-half wears a scowl upon her brow. A pleas- 


_ant wife isa rainbow set in the sky when her hus- 
| band’s mind is tossed with storms and tempests; but 


a dissatisfied and fretful wife in the hour of trouble 
is like one of those lowering clouds which keeps us 
in constant dread of a tempest. 





BASUFUL MEN are generally the soul of honor. 
Though they blush and stammer, and shrug their 
shoulders awkwardly, unable to throw forth with 


_ ease the thoughts that they would express, yet com- 
| mend them to you. 


There are fine touches in their characters that time 
will mellow and bring out; perceptions as delicate 
as the fairest tint into the unfolded rose, and their 


| thoughts are none the less refined and beautiful that 


shed their blossoms over our young heads, the flow- | 


ers on the brink seem to offer themselves to our 
young hands; we are happy in hope, and we grasp 


eagerly at the beauties around us—but the stream | 


hurries on, and still our hands are empty. Our 
course in youth and manhood is along a wider and 
deeper flood, amid objects more striking and magni- 
ticent. We are animated at the moving pictures and 


they do not flow with impetuosity of the shallow 
streamlet. 

We are astonished that such men are not appre- 
ciated; that ladies with really good hearts and cul- 
tivated intellects, will reward the gallant Sir Musta- 
chio with smiles and attentions, because he can fold 
a shawl gracefully, and bandy compliments with 
Parisian elegance, while they wil] not condescend to 
look upon the worthier man, who feels for them a 


| reverence so great that his very mute glance is wor- 
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ship. The man who is bashful in the presence of 
ladies, is their defender when the loose tongue of 
the slanderer would defame them; it is not he who 
boasts of conquests, or dares to talk glibly of fail- 
ings that exist in his imagination alone; his cheek 
will flush with resentment, his eye flash with anger, to 
hear the name of woman coupled with a coarse oath ; 
and yet he who would die to defend them, is least 
honored by the majority of the sex. Ladies,a word 
in your ear: have you lovers, and would you possess 
a worthy husband? Choose him whose delicacy of 
deportment, whose sense of your worth leads him to 
stand aloof, while others crowd around you. If he 
blushes, stammers even at your approach, consider 
them as so many signs of his exalted opinion of 
your sex. Ifhe is retiring and modest, let not a 
thousand weigh him down in the balance, for de- 
pend upon it, with him your life will be happier 
with poverty, than with many other, surrounded by 
the splendor of palaces. 





We like homely women. We have always liked 
them. Wedo not carry the peculiarity far enough to 
include the hideous or positively ugly; but we have 
a chivalaric, enthusiastic regard for plain women. 
We never saw one who was not modest, unassuming, 
and sweet-tempered, and have seldom come across 
one who was not virtuous, and had not a good heart. 
Made aware early in life of their want of beauty by 
the slighted attentions of the opposite sex, vanity 
and affectation never take root in their hearts; and, 
in the hope of supplying attractions which a capri- 
cious nature has denied, they cultivate the graces of 
the heart instead of the person, and give to the mind 
those accomplishments which the world so rarely 
appreciates in woman, but which are more lasting, 
and, in the eyes of men of sense, more highly prized 
than personal beauty. See them in the street, at 
home, or in the church, and they are always the 
the same; and the smile which ever lives upon the 
face is not foreed there to fascinate, but is the spon- 
taneous sunshine reflected from a kind heart—a 
flower which takes rootin the souland blooms upon 
the lips, inspiring respect instead of passion, emo- 
tions of admiration instead of feelings of sensual 
regard. Plain women make good wives, good mo- 
thers, cheerful homes and happy husbands, and we 
never see one but we thank Heaven that it has kindly 
created women of sense as well as beauty, for it is 
indeed seldom a female is found possessing both. 
To homely women we, thercfore, lift our “ tile” in re- 
spect; the world will extend the same courtesy to 
beauty. 


CHEERFULNESS is a quality which always endear 
persons to one another. Talents may excite more 
respect, and virtues more esteem. But the respect 
is apt to be distinct, and the esteem cold. But it is 
otherwise with cheerfulness. It endears a man to 
the heart—not the intellect or the imagination. 
There is a kind of reciprocal diffuseness about this 
quality that recommends its possessor by the effect 
it produces. There isa mellowed radiance in the 
light it sheds on all social intercourse, which per- 
vades the soul to a depth that the blaze of the intel- 
lect can never reach. The cheerful man is a double 





blessing—a blessing to himself and to the world 
around him. In his own character, his good nature 
is the clear blue sky of his own heart, on which, 
every star of talent shines out more clearly. To 
others he carries an atmosphere of joy and hope and 
encouragement wherever he moves. His own cheer- 
fulness becomes infectious, and. his associates lose 
their moroseness and their gloom in the amber 
colored light of the benevolence he casts around him 
It is true that cheerfulness is not always happiness. 
The face may glow in smiles while the heart “runs 
in coldness and darkness below,” but cheerfulness is 
the best external indication of happiness that we 
have, and it enjoys this advantage over almost every 
other quality that the counterfeit is as valuable to 
society as the reality. It answers as a medium of 
public circulation, full as well as true coin. A man 
is worthy of all praise, whatever may be bis private 
griefs, who does not intrude them on the happiness 
of his friends, but constantly contributes his quota 
of cheerfulness to the general public enjoyment. 
‘Every heart knows its own bitterness,” but let the 
possessor of that heart take heed that he does not 
distil it into his neighbor’s cup and thus poison his 
felicity. 





INGRATITUDE is the greatest of all human failings. 
Poverty and its privations are hard enough to bear— 
toil, aud care, and want wear down the body and 
bring premature old age; but neglect blights the 
soul, destroys energy, and makes us cold and heart- 
less. There are many struggling amid adverse cir- 
cumstances to gain an honorable standing, but what 
hopes will be scattered, what warm feelings chilled, 
ere the weary, desponding soul attains the objects 
for which it labors. There are those who kindly 
give the cheering word, and extend the helping hand 
to the poor aspiring one, while there are others who 
look coldly on or wisely shake their heads and pre- 
dict no good. Many such there are who, when suc- 
cess has crowned the efforts of the battler, and their 
assistance no longer needed, are foremost with their 
homage and congratulations. Qut upon selfishness, 
deceit, baseness, and the airs people give themselves 
in proportion to their wealth and standing. One 
truthful and candid mind is of more worth than a 
universe without. 


Pay AS you Go is the philosopher's stone, from 
which all can realize the most benificent results, 
Here lies the great secret of success, and the stream 
which ever leads to fortune. It cannot fail to end 
in prosperity, although those who practice it may 
not obtain wealth rapidly. The man who pays as 
he goes, and has nothing but the clothes he has on, 
and the meal he is eating, that he can call his own, 
—how much poorer is be than his neighbor who 
keeps a carriage and a servant, and lives in splen- 
dor, and owes more than he can ever pay? The 
latter, one will say, enjoys all the money that his 
splendor represents. That is very much a matter 
of taste. We should not enjoy it. Widows and or- 
phans will weep when he dies, not because he has 
gone, but because his estate only pays twenty cents 
on the dollar. ‘“ Pay as you go,” and leave no un- 
pleasant business for your executors to transact. It 
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is not gratifying for the widow to have your debts 
to settle, and children come by degrees to think 
less of their deceased father, when bills are pre- 
sented that cannot be met by his assets. Your ac- 
count book will be a model of simplicity. Your 
mind will be easier; and your “Graham” will be 
paid for. You can look it full in the face, and en- 
joy its contents, without thinking that each volume 
assumes the form of a bill. We say again, let “Pay 
as you go,” be your motto. 





A GENTLEMAN, who being unable to swim but lit- 
tle, ventured too far out, and became exhausted. 
His alarm was great; and, after making strenuous, 
but ill-directed efforts to regain the shore, he 
shouted for assistance, and then sank, as he sup- 
posed, to rise no more. The noise of the water in 
his ears was at first horrible, and the idea of death 
—and such a death—terrific in the extreme. He 
felt himself sinking as if for an age, and descent, it 
seemed, would have no end. But this frightful 
state passed away. His senses became steeped in 
the light Innumerable and beautiful visions pre- 
sented themselves to his imagination. Luminous 
werial shapes accompanied him through embowering 
groves of graceful trees; while soft music, as if 
breathed from their leaves, moved his spirit to vo- 
luptuous repose. Marble colonades, light groups of 
angelic beings, gorgeously plumaged birds, golden 
fish that swam in purple waters, and glistening 
fruit that hung from latticed arbors, were seen, ad- 
mired and passed. Then the vision changed, and 
he saw, as if in a wide field, the acts of his own 
being, from the first dawn of memory to the moment 
when he first entered the water. They were all 
grouped and ranged in the order of succession of 
their happening, and he read the whole volume of 
existence in a glance. From this condi- 
tion’ of beatitude—at least, these were the last 
sensations he could remember—he awoke to con- 
sciousness, and consequently to pain, agony and 
disappointment. 








A Sisrer’s Love is inexpressible, touching and 
endearing. Her heart isa realm of pure and un- 
earthly affections, and happy should that brother be 
to whom she clings through the changing scenes of 
the blighting world. She has been his companion 
in childhood, she watched the developement of his 
mind and person, she has admonished him when 
wrong, and smiled upon his triumphs, she has peo- 
pled his mind with the beautiful treasures of her 
own, she has taught him those virtues which will 
render him a useful member of society, prepare him 
for death and embalm his memory when he has 
passed away. Sooner can you bind the free wind 
that seal up the springs of such mysterious affec- 
tions. They will flow on, and the desert and cave 
cannot forget their progress. And as sorrow and 
misfortune strip from life its charms, and dreams, 
there is one recollection that will come like music to 
a brother’s heart—that will thrill upon its darkened 
and troubled depths with a strange sweet melody, and 
bring up scenes of home and childhood, long unre- 
membered. It is the recollection of a sister’s love. 


' 





THe Cainese LANGUAGE is composed of far less 
words than any other, and presents some of the 
most remarkable phenomena in philology. It is 
not an old language in a state of decay, but an in- 
fant language, stinted or arrested in the first stage 
of developement. It was probably written at an 
earlier perio] of its existence than any other. It is 
the Lilliput of languages, the early invention of 
writing having acted upon it as the Chinese ban- 
daging does upon the feet of the Chinese female. 
This remarkable language, as spoken, has no more 
than four hundred and fifty words, which, by slight 
variations of tones, are increased to twenty-two hun- 
dred and three. Yet the Chinese converse with each 
other freely and upon all subjects; and in writing 
they use no less than thirty thousand six hundred 
characters; that is to say each spoken word has, say 
from twenty to two bundred methods of representa- 
tion, according to the various meanings which it 
has, precisely as the English words rite, right, write, 
wright, are written differently, while, as a spoken 
word, they are ail one. 





OccuPATION is the mystery of contentment. Those 
who work hard seldom yield themselves entirely up 
to fancied or real sorrow. When grief sits down, 
folds its hands and mournfully feeds upon its own 
tears, weaving the dim shadows, that a little exer- 
tion might sweep away, into a funeral pall, the 
strong spirit is shorn of its might, and sorrows be- 
come our master. When troubles flow upon you 
dark and heavy, toil not with the waves, wrestle not 
with the torrent; rather seek, by occupation, to di- 
vert the dark waters that threaten to overwhelm 
you into a thousand channels which the duties of 
life always present. Before you dream of it, those 
waters will fertilize the present, and give birth to 
fresh flowers that may brighten the future—flowers 
that will become pure and hvly in the sunshine 
which penetrates to the path of duty in spite of 
every obstacle. Grief, after all, is but a selfish feel- 


| ing, and most selfish is the man who yields himself 


to the indulgence of any pastime which brings no 
joy to his fellow-man. 





Love is bright and beautiful when it is pure and 
innocent—how mysteriously does it etherealize every 
feeling, and concentrate every wild and bewildering 
impulse of the heart. Love—holy and mysterious 
love—it is the garland spring of life—the dream of 
the heart—the poetry of nature. Its song is heard 
in the rude hut of the poor, as well as the gorgeous 
palace of the rich—its flames embellish the solitude 
of the forest, and the thronged haunts of busy life, 
and its light imparts a brilliancy to every heart, no 
matter what may be its condition. 





TRUE POLITENESS springs from a sense of duty, 
from a truly benevolent heart, that yearns for the 


| bestowal of sympathy and good-will, and studies the 


feelings of others as well as its own. 





THE HABITS OF LIFE, like a stream, acquire force 
as they flow. A small obstruction will turn their 
channel near the fountain, but as they approach the 
ocean, no human skill can change their course. 
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Tue crepuity of our nation seems remarkable, 
especially when we consider the large amounts 
which are appropriated to common schools, and the 
natural smartness which, as a nation, we pride our- 
selves on, itis rather an extraordinary, not to say 
mortifying fact, that there is so much belief in hum- 
bugs among us. The fact is, most persons like to be 
astonished; they like to wonder at things which 
they are not far-sighted enough to sce through; nor 
do they grow wise by experience, but allow them- 
selves to be humbugged again and again. In the 
wonders of science, in the miracles which the pro- 
gress of human knowledge and intellect is daily 
working, such persons place little faith. They are 
skeptical in regard to matters like these, whilst in 
the veriest nonsense of supernaturalism, they are 
firm believers, and the most open and daring at- 
tempts on the part of knaves and charlatans to de- 
ceive them, find them ready and willing victims. 
There is no credulity, however far removed from the 
pale of common sense, no scheme or theory however 
wild and visionary, that does not find followers to 
uphold and support it. By what right do we won- 
der ut the simplicity of our forefathers in putting 
faith in witchcraft, when clairvoyance ; second sight, 
astrology, et td omne genus, delude us in spite of our 
boasted enlightenment. Our newspapers are filled 
with the advertisements of those who pretend to 
read the future in the stars. Herr Smith, from Ger- 
many and Madame Brown, from France, for the rea- 
sonable sum of fifty cents, or a dollar, will tell you 
everything you wish to know, and relieve you of 
every ill that flesh is heir to, and that these people 
are supported, is evident, from the fact that they in- 
crease. But deceptions of a far graver character, 
from the consequences that they entail, flourish 
among us. For the last few years, men have been 
crazy on the subject of knockings, table-tippings, 
and other marvels, supposed by many to be the work 
of spiritual agents. Weak minds were imposed on 
to a frightful extent—frightful, we say, for in some 
cases, men lost the little reason they possessed, and 
became the inmates of insaneasylums. Those whom 
education and associations should have placed far 
above its influence, became its victims, and the 
infatuation spread like the plague. 





Fase nonor, like false religion, is worse than none. 
They both lead to destruction, and are deprecated 
by all good men. The one isa relic of the barbar- 
ous ages—the other is somewhat older, having first 
been imposed on old mother Eve, by the devil. 

That duelling should be tolerated in this land, is 
as astonishing, as it is humiliating and disgraceful. 
And that the murderer should afterwards be coun- 
tenanced, and even caressed, and honored with places 
of public trust and emolument; is shocking to every 
man, who has a proper sense of moral obligations. 
He who can calmly make up his mind to take the 
life of his fellow man, on the field of false honor, is 
an enemy to God and the human race, and if he 
sueceeds in his cowardly purpose, should be treated 
as an outlaw, and have the mark of Cain branded, 
in blazing capitals, on his blood-stained forehead. 
The man who has not genuine courage enough to re- 





fuse a challenge, forfeits his native dignity, insults 
Deity, vivlates reason, betrays the trust reposed in 
him by his great Creator, and is guilty of prolonging 
this barbarous practice. By refusing, he punishes 
him who seeks his life, in the severest manner. 
The man who refuses the first challenge, is seldom 
annoyed with a second, Those who are known to 
be opposed to this hellish practice, are not interfered 
with by the gentlemen “bears” of false honor. Let 
public opinion, uniformly and universally, point the 
finger of withering scorn at the duellist—this 
would do more to cure him of his fighting mania, 
than any other thing, except the want of subjects. 
Dignified and sensible answers to challenges, in- 
flict severer wounds than to be shot with the blue 
pill. Here is one, “Sir, Your desire to have me shoot 
you, cannot be complied with. My father taught 
me, when a boy, never to waste powder on game not 
worth bringing home.” Another, “Sir, I am op- 
posed to murder in any form—of course, [ cannot 
consent to shoot you, or volunteer to be shot myself. 
To gratify your strong desire for burning powder, 
mark out my full length portrait on a barn—if you 
van hit that, consider me shot, and your honor yin- 
dicated.” Another, “Sir, I fear not your sword, 
but the sword of God’s anger. I dare venture my 
life in a good cause, but cannot venture my soul in 
a bad one. I will charge upon the cannon’s mouth 
for my country, but I want courage to storm hell.” 





Tue following instance of a spy being outwitted 
by royalty is highly amusing: “ After the restura- 
tion in 1814, among the titled followers of Napoleon, 
who were the most anxious to obtain employment at 
the court of Louis XVIII., none showed more ser- 
vility and assiduity to accomplish his purpose than 
Fouche Due d’Otranto. He at last had a private 
interview with the king, when he expressed his de- 
sire to dedicate his life to his service. Louig re- 
plied: “You have occupied under Bonaparte a 
situation of great trust, which must have given you 
opportunities of knowing every thing that passed, 
and of gaining an insight into the characters of men 
in public life, which could not easily occur to others. 
Were I to decide on attaching you to my person, I 
should previously expect, that you would frankly 
inform me what were the measures, and who were 
the men, that you employed in those days to obtain 
your information. I do not allude to my stay at 
Verona, or at Mittau, I was then surrounded by 
numerous adherents, but at Hartwell, for instance, 
were you then well acquainted with what passed 
under my roof?” “ Yes, sir, every day the motions 
of your majesty were made known to me.” “Eh, 
what, surrounded as I was by trusted friends, who 
could have betrayed me? Who thus abused my 
confidence? I insist on your naming him immedi- 
ately.” ‘Sire, you urge me to say what must wound 
your majesty’s heart.” “Speak, sir, kings are but 
too subject to be deceived.” “If you command it, 
sir, I must own that I was in correspondence with 
the Due d’Aumont.” “What! De Pienne, who 
possessed my entire confidence? I must acknow- 
ledge,” added the king, with a malicious smile, “he 
was very poor, he had many expenses, and living is 
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very dear in England. Well, then, M. Fouche, it 
was I that dictated to him those letters which you 
received every week, and I gave up to him 12,000 fr. 
outof the 48,000 fr. which you so regularly remitted 
to obtain an exact account of all that was passing 
in my family.” These words terminated the audi- 
ence, and the duke retired in confusion. 





Goop Humor is the clear blue sky of the soul, on 
which every star of talent will shine more clearly, 
and the sun of genius encounter no vapors in his 
passage. It is the most exquisite beauty of a fine 
face; a redeeming grace in ahomely one. It is the 
green of a landscape, harmonizing in every color, 
mellowing the light, and softening the hues of the 
dark ; or like the flute in a full concert of instru- 
ments, a sound, not at first discovered by the ear, 
and filling up the breaks in the concord with its 
deep melody. 





THE CHANCES OF SUCCESS IN BUSINESS are much 
less numerous and far more uncertain than persons 
are generally willing to allow. It is an astonishing 
fact, that in our large cities there are not three out 
of one hundred merchants and traders who acquire 
independence. This is not merely a bare assertion, 
but has been ascertained and admitted by the high- 
est authorities. Statistics have been taken of the 
probable chances of success in Boston, New York, 
and Philadelphia, and show the startling result that 
not more than two per cent. of the first class mer- 
chants, ultimately, retire in an independence, even 
after having submitted to the usual ordeal of failure. 
These facts should check the avidity with which 
young men crowd those avenues in life, where there 
is » chance of acquiring a sudden and rapid fortune ; 
and should guard them from forming too high an- 
ticipations of prosperity, which are almost certain 
to end in disappointment. A few acquire the object 
of their pursuit, but the mass sink into obscurity and 
insignificance. Cultivate a taste for agriculture, 
An industrious, temperate, and frugal farmer can 
hardly do otherwise than prosper; and small gains, 
gradually accumulated, are safer and surer than 
large profits and sudden fortunes. The lot of the 
merecbant is one of great labor and anxiety, com- 
pared to that of the iarmer; he labors harder, his 
life is shorter, and he is less sure of a competency 
in his old age. 

Intemperance, in a business point of view, is a 
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habit that is almost certain to result in failure. Even | mistaking it for her own bread, and, unnoticed by 


the moderate use of alcoholic stimulants to the man 
whose business requires a clear intellect and constant 
prudence, is attended with danger. It clouds the 
perception, and creates a feeling of boldness and 
recklessness, that may, in a moment, thwart the 
best laid plans of yeavs. The business man who in- 
dulges at all in artificial stimulants can never be 
sure of himself. One glass at certain times will pro- 
duce more intoxication than five at other times. Oc- 
casional periods of excess, though more disgusting, 
are less dangerous than habitual tippling, provided 





the debauchee takes the precaution to transfer his | 


business in the meantime to another, and not to re- 
sume it until every drop is purged from the system. 


In all cases, however, the effect is gradually to un- 
dermine energy, to impair moral principle, to pro- 
voke an irritability of the system which renders us 
liable to be impolite to customers, and to quarrel in 
unguarded moments with those with whom it is our 
interest to be the most friendly. A clear head, 
sound mind, and pure judgment, are both requisite 
and necessary in all business transactions; and al 
who would succeed, should be careful to avoid in- 
dulging in excesses of any description. 


Tae Courtsnir of the Grand Duke Nicholas 
was rather singular, and happened in this wise :— 
About the year 1816, he came to Berlin to see if one 
of the Prussian Princesses would suit him, and the 
Princess Charlotte was given to understand by ber 
parents that if he should take a fancy to her, they 
would have no objection to her returning the pen- 
chant. The time originally fixed for the expiration 
of the Grand Duke’s stay had come, and he was 
seated at supper on his last evening, next to the 
Princess Charlotte, when he abruptly told her that 
he must leave Berlin the next day. He hoped to 
surprise her into some demonstratiun of feeling on 
the occasion, but her maidenly pride withheld her 
from making more than some very say-nothing re- 
mark in acknowledgment. The Grand Duke there- 
upon soon assumed another plan of operations; 
knowing that, however little the eyes of the com- 
pany might be actually fixed on him and his fair 
neighbor, they were, nevertheless, the object of 
general observation, he commenced telling her, but 
in an apparently unenbarrassed manner, and play- 
ing with a ring of his the while, that he had devoted 
himself during his short stay there to making him- 
self acquainted with her character and disposition, 
ete., and that he had found in her every quality that 
he believed best calculated to make him happy in 
wedded life, ete.; but, as they two were at that mo- 
ment the object of scrutiny to many present, he 
would not press her for any reply to his overtures, 
but if it was agreeable to her that he should prolong 
his stay at her father’s court, she would, perhaps, 
have the goodness to take up the ring he had in his 
hand. The ring he then, apparently while playing 
with the two objects, thrust into the roll of bread 
lying on the table before him, and went on, seem- 
With an 
equal appearance of unconcern, the Princess pre- 
sently put out her hand, and took up the roll, as if 


ingly in all sang frotd, with his supper. 


the company, withdrew the ring, and put it on her 
own hand. The rest requires no narration. 


— 


Krrp in good humor. Itis not great calamities 
that embitter existence; it is the petty vexations, 
the small jealousies, the little disappointments, the 
“minor miseries,” that make the heart heavy and 
the temper sour. Don’t let them. Anger is a pu. 
waste of vitality. It helps nobody, and hinder 
everybody. It is always disgraceful, except in rat 
cases when it is kindled by seeing wrong done to 
another; and even that “noble rage” seldom mends 
the matter. Keep in good humor. 
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Canary Birps are delightful, pleasant compan- 
ions; always charming the ear with their melodies ; 
and filling up the intervals with their lively move- 
ments. It may not be amiss to give a few hints to 
those who would like to keep canaries, but do not 
know how to manage them. Put them in roomy 
cages, of wood and plain wire. Painted metal 
cages are injurious, as the birds pick off the paint 
and eat it, when they become sick. Feed them upon 
canary and rape seed, and water, and now and then 
a slice of apple, and a lettuce, or cabbage leaf. 
Strew coarse, brown sand on the bottom of the cage, 
and hang a piece of cuttle fish in the cage, for 
cleaning their beaksand crops. In very hot weather 
give them asmall dish of water to bathe in. In 
September and Octeber the birds moult; at such 
times a little maw seed, with a pinch of saffron in 
their water, is beneficial. They begin to breed 
about the middle of March, or the first of April. In 
Europe, it is customary to place one male with two 
females, when they do much better than with only 
one female. Clean out the cages twice a, week, and 
three broods a year are easily obtained. More than 
that would not be good for anything. If the bird is 
very uneasy, frequently picking itself, it is troubled 
with lice, from the dirtiness of the cage. Clean the 
eage thoroughly, and rub a little common flour un- 
der the bird’s wings. In two hours it will be freed 
from them. If it should ruffle its feathers, and 
draw itself into a fuzzy ball, a little saffron in the 
water will relieve it. 

When you mate birds, give them a little willow 
basket, which you can obtain at the seed stores, a 
little cotton, a lock of wool, and a little Manilla 
hemp, and they will soon begin to build their nest. 
When the nest is completed, the female will lay an 
egg every morning until there are four or five in the 
nest, when she will commence setting. In thirteen 
or fourteen days the young are hatched. Until they 
ean crack seed, which will be in about four or five 
weeks, they will require to be fed on hard boiled 
eggs. One-third of an egg crumbled fine, should be 
placed in a small cup, and put into the cage every 
morning until the young can feed themselves. By 
following these few simple directions, you may in- 
crease your stock of birds almost at will, and you 
may rely upon it, for your slight care they will 
repay you with pleasure and amusement a hundred 
fold. 


How ir feels to be hanged, is thus described by 
an acquaintance of Lord Bacon, who meant to hang 
himself only partially, lost his footing, and was cut 
down at the last extremity, having nearly paid for 
his curiosity with his life. He declared that he felt 
no pain, and the only sensation was the fire below 
his eyes, which changed first to black and then to 
sky-blue. These colors are even a source of plea- 
sure. A Captain Montagnac, who was hanged in 
France during the religious wars, and rescued from 
the gibbet at the intercession of Viscount Turenne, 
complained that having lost all pain in an instant, 
he had been taken from a light, the charm of which 
defied all description. Another criminal, who es- 
caped by the breaking of a cord, said that, after a 











second suffering, a fire appeared, and across it the 
most beautiful avenue of trees. Henry VL., of 
France, sent his physician to question him, and 
when mention was made of pardon, the man ans- 
wered coolly that it was not worth the asking. The 
uniformity of the descriptions renders it useless to 
multiply instances. They fill pages in every book 
of medical jurisprudence. All agree that the unea- 
siness is quite momentary, and that a pleasurable 
feeling succeeds, and colors of various hues start up 
before the sight, and that, these having been gazed 
on for a short space, the rest is oblivion. The mind 
averted from the reality of the situation, is engaged 
in scenes the most remote from that which fills the 
eye of the spectator—the vile rabble, the Lideous 
gallows, and the struggling form that swings in the 
air. 

MARRIAGE IN THE EAst is considered the most 
brilliant era in a man’s life, so much so, that the heart- 
iest congratulations you can offer a young man, or 
the warmest manner of returning him thanks for 
any favor or kindness conferred by him, is to wish 
him a speedy marriage. Jnshalla nifrah minnak ! 
We hope to be made glad by you, that is, get you 
married! is a congratulation always on the lips ot 
an Arab. In thanking parents who have sons, the 
warmest manner of expressing yoursentiments is te 
wish them the happiness of seeing their sons mar- 
ried. No compliments are paid to the daughters— 
they being considered inferior to the sons; so much 
so, that the cold return for any kindness rendered by 
a young lady, is to wish her the happiness of secing 
her brothers married. 

The love of boys is so great among these people 
that a man is usually called after his first-born “ Abu 
Hanna,” “ Abu Butros,” “the Father of John,” 
“the Father of Peter,”—a custom which extends to 
the wife also, who may be called “‘ Jnmm Hanna,” 
“the Mother of John,” thus reversing the patro- 
nymical law. 

It is a matter of sorrow to a wedded pair if they 
have no children; and their friends, in order to 
mitigate their woe, generally give them the title 
of an imaginary being yet to be born. 

A daughter is no consolation. Parents never take 
the name of their daughters; indeed, the birth ofa 
daughter is looked upon rather in the light of a mis- 
fortune than otherwise, The mother looks dejected, 
and the father seems as if he were quite ashamed of 
himself. Had they a son, the house would be be- 
sieged by friends and acquaintances to congratulate 
the happy pair on such an event, and hope they may 
live to see him married. Not so, however, if a 
daughter is born; in that case none but intimate 
friends call, and if they allude to the newly-born 
babe, it is with a view of consoling the unhappy 
pair. 





A SINGLE pounpD of flaxen thread, intended for 
the finest specimen of French lace, is valued at six 
hundred dollars, aud the length of the thread is 
about two hundred and twenty-six miles. One 
pound of this thread is more valuable than two 
pounds of gold. 
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Tue Dean Letter Orricr is a general depository 
for miscellaneous matter. We recently paid a visit 
to this department, and will give a slight synopsis 
of the sights. Some venerable, gray haired clerks 
were hard at work upon the last quarter’s returns. 
One was opening the mail bags and sorting the 
packages; and others were opening and distributing 
the letters. They wore long white aprons, and were 
seated at wide deal tables. Missives of all sizes, 
shapes and characters—with every variety of dress, 
color of ink, and figure of postmark, were passing 
through their hands; now it was a dun, now a note, 
and now a letter with a heavy black seal. It seemed 
to matter little to the clerks what they were hand- 
ling. From long habit they open them mechani- 
cally, and fling them aside with searce a glance at 
their contents. Here comes up, enclosed in an em- 
bossed envelope, a daintily-mottoed, sweetly-scented, 
nicely folded epistle, filled from beginning to end 
with most elegant specimens of crow-quill penman- 
ship. You can just catch the address: “ Miss An- 
gelina A ” Ah! Miss Angelina, what a 
treasure you missed that time, and what sweating 
and perplexities it cost the poor devil who penned 
it! What mendings of pens, and crampings of 
fingers, and rackings of brain, and consultings of 
“complete letter writers!” and all for what? For 
nil !—-for the pleasure of having it inspected by an 
elderly clerk—a man who “pishes!” and “pshaws!” 
at it—who holds it contemptuotsly between his 
thumb and finger, and thrusting his nail under the 
seal, tears it rudely open—that letter !—and having 
satisfied himself that it contains nothing valuable, 
tossed it with speed into the same receptacle with 
foolscap business letters, dirty catalogues, and last 
year’s grocers’ circulars. Strange that a man of 
letters should have so little taste! Ah! he means to 
deserve our better opinion. He is examining the 
letter with much interest. It is a dirty, awkwardly 
folded affair, and sealed with a villainous red wafer, 
but it contains an enclosure—a little oblong bit of 
thin, whity-brown paper. It bears divers marks 
and figures that are curious, apparently, for the two 
clerks get their heads together, and eye it with great 
intensity. It’s a poor, miserable, dirty rag in itself, 
but it has amiable relations. Its connections under 
different aliases, as “tin,” “pewter,” “mopusses,” 
“chink,” “putty,” “rocks,” ete., are widely known 
and universally respected. It represents money, 
and the man handles it tenderly and puts itina 
box. 

Judging from the whimsical medley of articles in 
store at the department, taken from letters, it would 
appear that the good people of the United States in- 
dulge pretty enlarged ideas as to what constitutes 
“mailable matter.” Anything under a four post 
bedstead, seems to be the understanding. Here are 
deeds for land, sheet-bread, portions of a galvanic 
battery, daguerreotypes, patterns of cloth, fishing 
tackles, oe rods,) gloves, silks, Byandreth’s 








| “ Pray, Sir, whose fault is that?” 


pills, cotton socks, whole tea sets, (miniature ones, ) 
ink powders, Greek testaments, “ French without a 
master,” Shaen seds, Gillot’s pens, specimens of 
minerals, locks of hair—red, yellow, brown and 
black—sheet music, nail gimlets, ladies’ findings, 
muslins, linens, and poplins, chemizetts, collarettes 
and parasoletts, drugs and medicines, pin-cushions, 
bead-bags, breastpins and purses, drawings in India 
ink, samples of wood, prayer books, James’ last 
novel, “with a hero that ought to have been seen,” 
numbers of pictorial bible, “‘Mysteries of New 
York,” night-caps, sewing silk, embroidered slippers, 
etc.; indeed, an attempt at enumerating the articles 
is perfectly futile. ‘ Items” soon got tired of that, 
and fell to wondering how such crockery could get 
into Uncle Sam’s mails under the head of letters. 
The new law, requiring the pre-payment of letters, 
is, however, a pretty effective veto upon such mat- 
ter; and, unless the law should he repealed, the 
present collection of odds and ends is not likely to 
be increased much, but will be preserved as a curi- 
ous relic of the past. 


Epirors, like other shrewd men, must live with 
their eyes and ears open. A good story is told of 
one who started a paper in a western village. The 
town was infested by gamblers, whose presenee was 
a source of annoyance to the citizens, who told the 
editor that if he did not come out against them they 
would not patronise his paper. He replied that he 
would give them a “smasher” next day. Sure 
enough, his next issue contained the promised 
“smasher,” and on the following morning the re- 
doubtable editor, with scissors in hand, was seated in 
his sanctum cutting out news, when in walked a large 
man with a club in his hand, and demanded to know 
if the editor was in. “ No, sir,” was the reply, “he 
has stepped out. Take a seat, and read the papers; 
he will return in a minute.” Down sat the indig- 
nant man of cards, crossed his legs, with his elub 
between them, and commenced reading a paper. In 
the mean time the editor quietly vamosed down 
stairs, and at the landing below he met another ex- 
cited man with a cudgel in his hand, who asked him 
if the editor wasin. “ Yes, sir,” was the prompt 
response ; “ you will find him seated up stairs read- 
ing a newspaper. The latter on entering the room, 
with a furious oath commenced a violent assault 
upon the former, which was resisted with equal fe- 
rocity. The fight was continued until they had 
both rolled to the foot of the stairs, and pounded 
each other to their hearts’ content. 


Kixeg James used to say, that he never knew a 
modest man make his way in a court: repeating this 
expression one day, a David Floyd, who was then 
in waiting at his majesty’s elbow, replied bluntly, 
The king stood 
corrected, and was silent. 
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SoME YEARS AGO, two young and enterprising 
fellows, brothers, went to Jamaica. They were by 
trade blacksmiths. Finding, soon after their arri- 
val, that they could do nothing without a little mo- 
ney to begin with, but that, with four or five hun- 
dred dollars, they might be able, with industry, to 
make a fortune, they hit upon the following novel 
and ingenious expedient: One of them stripped the 
other naked, shaved him close, and blackened him 
from head to foot. This being done, he took him to 
one of the negro dealers, who, after viewing and 
approving his stout athletic appearance, advanced 
five hundred dollars upon the bill of sale, and prided 
himself on the purchase, supposing him to be one 
of the finest negroes on theisland. The same even- 
ing this new manufactured negro made his escape to 
his brother, washed himself clean, and resumed his 
former appearance. Rewards were in vain offered 
in handbills, pursuit was eluded, and discovery, by 
care and precaution, rendered impracticable. The 
brothers, with the money, commenced business, and 
actually returned home, not many year's since, with a 
fortune of several thousand dollars. Previous, how- 
ever, to their departure from the island, they waited 
upon the gentleman from whom they had received 
the money, and recalling the circumstance of the 
negro to his recollection, paid him the principal and 
interest, with thanks. 





Aveustus Casar entrusted his friend Fulvius 
with a secret of some moment. He told it to his 
wife; she related it to Livia, and from her it came 
again to her husband, the emperor. The next morn- 
ing, Fulvius, as usual, attended to salute the empe- 
ror, using the customary term of ‘“ Hail Cesar!” 
“ Farewell Fulvius,” returned the emperor, which is 
what was said to the dying. Fulvius went home, 
and calling to his wife, “‘Cwsar,” said he, “ knows 
I revealed his secret to you, and has sentenced me to 
die.” ‘And you deserve it,” she replied, “you 
ought to have known a woman’s inability to keep a 
secret; but, however, I will go before you.” Having 
said this, she stabbed herself. So much less pain is 
there to a woman in death, than in keeping a secret. 





Earu Percy, who commanded a regiment of foot 
in Ireland, after many rubs and hints in the news- 
papers, consented to give the officers in garrison a 
dinner; which he did at a tavern, ordering it for 
fifty persons, at eighteen-pence per head. The offi- 
cers, hearing this, were resolved to show him the 
superior generosity of their own minds; for which 
purpose they went to the tavern keeper, and desired 
him to prepare the dinner at one guinea per head, 
and they would make up the difference. When the 
company were called into the eating room, they 
found a first course of all that the season could af- 
ford, a second still more costly, and a dessert of the 
most expensive kind. The Earl was astonished, and 
this astonishment grew greater when Champaigne, 
Burgundy, and other the most costly wines appeared 
on the board: but he feared to make a remark. 
The company drank his health, admired the splen- 
dor and magnificence of the entertainment, which 
they said was worthy the house of Percy; and so 





well did they enjoy it, that they sat to the bottle un- 
til eight the next morning, breaking and spilling 
more than they drank, in order to swell the amount. 
The Earl retired early, sent for the landlord, and 
asked him the meaning of sucha dinner. The land- 
lord telling the truth, his lordship appeared much 
ashamed of his penurious conduct, desired the whole 
bill to be brought in next day, and with a sigh dis- 
charged it. 

MapAME CHAROVAL.—In the year 1790, this 
lady was riding in the forest of Creci, and being out 
of sight of her servants, was attacked by two rob- 
bers, one of whom stood with a pistol before her, and 
the other behind. She, with an appearance of cour- 
age, pretended to draw a pistol from the holsters of 
her saddle. The fellows immediately fired, but, for- 
tunately, in such a direction that they were both 
shot dead, and the lady escaped. 





DANIEL O'CONNELL was once examining a wit- 
ness, whose inebriety, at the time to which the evi- 
dence referred, it was essential to his client’s case to 
prove. He quickly discovered the man’s character. 
fle was a fellow who may be described as “ half- 
foolish with roguery.” ‘“ Well, Darby, you told the 
truth to thisgentleman ?” “Yes, your honor, Coun- 
sellor O’Connell.” “ How do you know my name?” 
“Ah! sure every one knows our own pathriot.” 
“Well, you are a good-humored, honest fellow; 
now tell me, Darby, did you take a drop of anything 
that day ?” “ Why, your honor, I took my share ofa 
pint of spirits.” “Your share of it; now, by vir- 
tue of your oath, was not your share of it all but 
the pewter?” ‘Why, then, dear knows, that’s true 
for you, sir.” The court was convulsed at both 
question and answer. 

Here is an instance of his ready tact and infinite 
resource in the defence of his client. Ina trial at 
Cork for murder, the principal witness swore strongly 
against the prisoner. He particularly swore that a 
hat, found near the place of the murder, belonged to 
the prisoner, whose name was James. “ By virtue 
of your oath, are you sure that this is the same hat ?” 
“Yes.” “Did you examine it carefully before you 
swore, in your information, that it was the prison- 
er’s?” “Tdid.” “Now, let me see,” said O’Con- 
nell, as he took up the hat and began to examine it 
carefully in the inside. He then spelled aloud the 
name of James, slowly, and repeated the question as 
to whether the hat contained the name; when the 
respondent promptly replied, “It did.” “Now, 
my lord,” said O’Connell, holding up the hat to the 
bench, “there is an end of the case—there is no 
name whatever inscribed in the hat.” The result 
was an instant acquittal. 





“ARE sisters Sal and Nance resources, pa?” 
“No, my son. Why do you ask that question ?” 
“Because I heard uncle John say, if you would 
only husband your resources, you could get along a 
good deal better than you do. And I thought it 
would be a good idea, because you would’nt have so 


| many young men here for supper every Sunday 
| evening—that’s all, pa.” 





Literary Hotices. 


Ticknor & Fieips have issued a work entitled 
“Fremont’s Life, Explorations and Public Services.” 
It possesses an interest beyond the political excite- 
ment of the season; and gives a correct and au- 
thentic account of his expeditions, mostly made up 
from his reports. It is profusely illustrated. Sold 
in this city, by H. C. Baird. 





Tue WANDERER; a Tale of Life’s Vicissitudes, is 
written by the author of the “ Watchman,” etc., 
and published by E. D. Long, New York. These 
works are popular, and written in a conversational 
style, which is attractive. The title explains itself, 
and gives an insight into what follows. The career 
of the hero is traced from his birth; and the author 
states in his preface, that each character in the work 
is taken from living models. 





THERE Is A peculiar, graphic style in Mr. Tenn y- | 


son’s writings which cannot fail to attract the atten- 
tion of all readers. His admirers will be delighted 
with a new edition issued by Ticknor & Fields, 
Boston. It is his desire that this house alone should 
issue his works. The volume is embellished with a 
portrait of Tennyson, beautifully executed on steel, 
and is finished in a style suitable for a table orna- 
ment. H.C. Baird, of this city, has the work for sale. 





THERE is a particular style in literature which 
pleases a large class of readers, and although it is 
not of a very high order, it possesses considerable 
merit. 
Emma, by Cora Mayfield, is a work of this descrip- 
tion. Many will find a perusal interesting. It is 
published by James Munroe & Co., Boston, and for 
sale by Parry & McMillan, Philadelphia. 





A NEW EDITION of a work from the charming pen 
of the late Mrs. Hentz, has been issued from the 
publishing house of T. B. Peterson. It is entitled 
“ Robert Graham,” and is a sequel or rather contin- 
uation of “Linda, or the Pilot of the Belle-Creole.” 
The works of this much lamented authoress are very 
much admired, and a perusal cannot fail to prove 
interesting, especially to those who have read the 
previous volume. The work is printed upon the first 
quality of paper, and handsomely bound. 





ANOTHER DELIGHTFUL VOLUME from the fascinat- 
ing pen of Fredrika Bremer, is placed before us. 
The writings of this lady possess a charm beyond 
mere amusement; and her thoughts are clothed in 
such beautiful, glowing language, that we cannot 
avoid admiring them. 


the original’s beauty of expression, and easy flow of 
words into her composition. This work is expressly 
adapted for lady readers, and we commend all who 
would pass an agreeable hour, and blend enjoyment 
with instruction, to peruse it. It is published by 
G. P. Putnam & Co., New York. 


A new novel called Elmwood, or Helen and 


“Hertha” is translated by | 
Miss Mary Howitt, who has succeeded in infusing | 


| We are amused with a translation from the 
| French of Mons. Leon Beauyallet, styled “ Rachel 
and the New World;” and professing to give an 
authentic account of that tour. It is a literary 
novelty; written by jerks, as if the writer had 
spasms; and, in short, exclamatory interjections, 
which were doubtless intended to be exceedingly 
witty and pungent. It is evidently arranged from 
a journal, and altered to suit the unexpected turn 
of events. Many have a morbid curiosity in regard 
to characters connected with operas, theatres, etc., 
and to such, this work may prove interesting. It 
is published by Dix, Edwards & Co., New York. 





LitTLE is known of the western portion of Africa, 
except the scenes of violence that have been enacted 
there in connection with the slave trade, and the 
efforts that have been made to put an end to the 
barbarous practice. Beyond these general facts very 
little is known. The interior of the country; the 
life, and habits of the people, and their moral, so- 
cial, civil, and religious condition have been un- 
known to the rest of the world, previous to this 
century. A work upon its “ History, Condition, 
and Prospects,” has been compiled by the Rev. J. 
L. Wilson, who resided there as a missionary, for 
some eighteen or twenty years. It is illustrated 
with numerous engravings ; published by Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 





Tue writines of some few authors always meet 
| with success, and Mr. Macaulay is one of these fa- 
| vored writers. He seems to possess the facility of 
| adapting his style to all subjects, and everything 

which comes from his pen is seized upon with 

avidity by all the lovers of pure and artistic litera- 
| ture. One of his recent works has been issued by 
| Munroe & Co., Boston. It is entitled the “ Lays of 
Ancient Rome,” and has a beautiful steel engraved 
portrait of the author. Like his other writings, 
this possesses attractions far beyond the mere subject. 
It is for sale in this city by Parry & McMillan. 





THERE are but very few who have not been inter- 
ested in the fearful struggle between the European 
Powers, recently terminated by a peace. Among 
the many objects which excited admiration and 
marked attention, was the noble conduct and bravery 
of the Zouaves. They seemed utterly fearless of 
danger, and led the advance in almost every attack 
_in which they were. engaged. Their courage was 
| proverbial. As there are many who would like to 
know their modes of life in camp, they will be 
pleased to learn that Hayes & Zell have issued a 
work by one of them, which is translated from the 
French by M. H. Robinson, and edited-by Dr. Felix 
Maynard. It abounds in thrilling incidents, and 
presents a correct view of life in camp. It is enti- 
tled “The Recollections of a Zouave before Sebas- 
topol.” 
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Ture is something refreshing in works that vary 
from the monotonous style in which novels are 
usually written. “Helen Lincoln,” by Carrie Ca- 
pron, published by Harper & Brothers, is entirely 
different from the regular order of cheap literature, 
and will prove interesting to a large number of 
readers. 





Harper & Bros. publish a new work, entitled 
“Clara, or Slave Life in Europe.” It contains a 
preface written by Sir A. Alison, Bart.; but the 
authoress remains trcognita. The work exhibits a 
picture of the various states of society, and endea- 
yors to prove that they all have their fetters—even 
more galling than those which bind the Southern 
slaves. It is a set off to Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and is 
written in a plain, concise, and determined style. 





Tne Avutuoress of the “Sunbeam Stories” has 
written a work entitled “Sibert’s Wold.” Itisa por- 
traiture of parsonage life, and is fully equal to her 
former efforts. She has made a host of admirers in 
this country, as well as England, by her graceful 
pen. All who have read the “Sunbeam Stories,” 
“The Cloud with the Silver Lining,” etce., will be 
delighted with “ Sibert’s Wold,” as it is a continua- 
tion of the same style. The work is published by 
Munroe & Co., Boston, and for sale in this city by 
Parry & McMillan. 





A Narration of Commodore Perry’s Expedition 
to Japan has just been issued from the extensive 
publishing house of the Messrs. Appletons. It is 
beautifully bound, highly illustrated and embel- 
lished, with numerous steel and wood engravings, 
executed in the very highest style of the art, and 
exact representations of the objects taken upon the 
spot. The body of the work is compiled from the 
original notes and journals of Commodore Perry 
and his officers, by Dr. F. L. Hawks; and gives a 
vivid and correct description of this remarkable peo- 
ple. The whole civilized world are curious to ascer- 
tain the manner of their social conditions; and a 
study of this work cannot fail to prove amusing, 
interesting, and instructive to every reader. It is 
authenticated by the Commodore, and submitted as 
his report of the expedition. 


" 





Tue avutTuor of the “Head of the Family,” 
“ Olive,” “Ogilvies,” &c., has written a novel, 
ealled “John Halifax, Gentleman.” Persons who 
admire the style of this writer, will be pleased with 
the work, as it is decidedly superior to his other 
efforts. It is published in a cheap form, by Harper 
& Bros., and is for sale in this city by W. B. Zieber. 





“Tur Lire AND ADVENTURES OF BECKWoURTH.” 
This work gives the life, habits, daring feats, and 
thrilling adventures of a Western pioneer and scout. 
Beckwourth, the hero of the narrative, meets with 
every species of danger, but overcomes them by his 
superior courage; and finally becomes the chief of 
the Crows. The volume is filled with wonderful 





| 
| 





somely illustrated with numerous engravings of the 
various scenes and conflicts which occur during the 
narrative. It will be read with interest by all who 
like this style of writing. It was written by 
T. D. Bonner, from the dictation of Beckwourth. 
Published by Harper & Bros., New York. For sale 
by W. B. Zieber, Philadelphia. 





A Re.ierovs Work, entitled “The Tongue of Fire, 
or The True Power of Christianity,” has been pub- 
lished by Harper & Bro. Its popular author, Mr. 
William Arthur, is too well known to require any 
commendation; and his writings are always greeted 
by a host of warm admirers. Considerable light is 
thrown upon many obtuse passages in scripture, 
and the entire volume abounds in those brilliant 
conceptions and piereing eloquence, for which the 
author is so distinguished. It is well adapted for 
general reading ; and all who desire to become ac- 
quainted with new phases in religion, will find a 
perusal both interesting and instructive. W. B. 
Zieber has the work for sale. 





A NEw duodecimo edition of the “ Pickwick Pa- 
pers,” by Charles Dickens, has been issued, in two 
volumes, from the press of T. B. Peterson. It is 
beautifully bound, handsomely illustrated, and fin- 
ished in the very best style. The designs are by 
Phiz and Cruikshank, engraved upon steel, and are 
well worth the price of the work. Those who have 
read these papers, will be pleased to obtain this 
splendid copy; and those who have not, have a 
luxury before them, which they should not fail to 
enjoy. No library is complete without the writings 
of Charles Dickens. 


Tae Marrin’s or Cro’ Martin, a novel by 
Charles Lever, has been issued from the press of 
Harper & Bros. This author is distinguished for 
his delineations of Irish character; and his works 
abound in wit and humor. 





Tae Comine Winter.—The warm, sfiltry weather 
has nearly passed, and Old Sol is laving his burning 
rays in the cooling winds of Borealis. Nearly all 
have returned from the crowded watering-places and 
country resorts, to comfortable homes, in order 
to enjoy their own pleasant fire-sides during the com- 
ing winter. We know of no better means by which 
they could promote their happiness, and agreeably 
pass the long, tedious hours, than by reading “ Gra- 
ham.” We shall use our utmost efforts to make it 
interesting and useful; conscious that it will receive 
the patronage and encouragement which we are 
determined our exertions shall merit. The most 
careless reader cannot fail to observe the many 
improvements which we are monthly making in 
every department ; and they will be continued until 
nothing more can be done. We reiterate that no 
efforts or expense shall be spared to make it the 
first periodical of the age. 


_ 


Tne THREE Goutp Doxiars is the title of an- 


incidents of every grade, and gives a correct | other book for children, which are issued in a 


delineation of the Indian character. It is hand- 


monthly series by Harper & Brothers. 
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SHanguage of Hlowers. 


Tue beautiful Eastern custom of expressing the | Egotiem, Self-love, ‘ 


language of the heart by floral emblems, is coming | 
much in vogue. We give a correct, alphabetically 
arranged catalogue, for the benefit of our fair readers. 
Much taste and ingenuity may be displayed in their 
arrangement. ‘ Love’s language may be talked 


with these.” 


A Belle, - - - 
Absence, - - - 
Acknowledgement, : 


A Declaration of Love, - 


Affection beyond the Grave, 


Always Cheerful, - - 
Always Lovely, - - 
Always Remembered, - 
Ambition of a Scholar, - 
Ambition ofa Hero, - 
Amiability, - - 
An expected Meeting, 
Anger, - - - 
Animosity, ‘ - 
An old Beau, - 
Fading Hope, 


Artfice, - - : 
A Token, - . . 
Aspiring, - - - 
A Smile, - : - 
A Spell, - : . 


Bashful Love, - - 
Bashful Shame, - - 
Beauty and Innocence, - 
Beautiful, but Timid, - 
Beautiful Eyes, - - 
Beauty and Prosperity, - 
Benevolence, - . 
Bravery and Humanity, 
Bridal Favor,” - - 


Calumny, . - 
Capricious Beauty, - 
Charming, - - 
Consolation, - - 


Compassion, - 
Concealed Love, - 
Confession, - : 
Confidence in Heaven, - 
Constancy in Friendship, 
Constancy in Love, - 
Consumed by Love, - 
Content, - . : 
Coquetry ’ = “4 
Cure for the Heart-ache, 
Dark Thoughts, - - 
Deceit, - - 
Dejection and Sorrow, - 
Delicate Beauty, - 
Delicate Simplicity, : 
Departure, - : 


Despair, - : . 
Despondency, - - 
Desertion, - - 
Devotion, - : 
Dignity of Mind, - - 
Disappointment, - 
Discretion, - - 
Disdain, - - : 
Distinction, - : 


Domestic Happiness, - 
Domestic Industry, - 
Domestic Virtues, - 
Early Friendship, : 


Orchis. 

Zinnia. 

Lavender. 

Tulip, Red. 
Locust. 

Coreopsis. 

Indian Pink, 
Everlasting. 
Hollyhock-—” 
Mcuntain Laurel. 
Jasmine, White. 
Geranium, Nutmeg 
Peony. 

St. John’s Wort. 
Ice Planty 
Anemone. 
Catchfly. 
Laurustinus 
Mountain Pink. 
Sweet William. 
Witch Hazel. 
Rose, Damask Red. 
Rose, Deep Red. 
Daisy. 

Amaryllis. 

Tulip, Variegated. 
Rose, Red-leaved. 
Calycanthus. 
Oak-leaf. 
Geranium, Ivy. 
Hellebore. 

Lady’s Slipper. 
Rose, Musk. 
Geranium, Scarlet. 
Elder. 

Acacia. 

Rose-bud Moss. 
Flowering Reed 
Box. 

Blue Hyacinth. 
Althea Frutex. 
Houstonia. 
Dandelion. 
Yarrow. 
Nightshade. 
Monk’s Hood. 
Lupine. 

Flower of an Hour. 
Lily of the Valley. 
Sweet Pea. 
Cypress. 
Geranium, Mourning. 
Columbine. 
Heliotrope. 


Rose, Hundred-leaved. 


Syringa, Carolina. 
Lemon-blossom. 
Rue. 

Cardinal’s Flower. 
Holly. 

Flax. 

Sage. 

Periwinkle, Blue, 





Elegance and Dignity, - 


| Encouragement, - - 


Energy in Adversity, - 
Ennui, - - - 
Estranged Love, - - 
Evanescent Pleasure, - 
Fair and Fascinating, - 
Faithfulness, - - 
Falsehood, - : 


Fame, - - - 
Fantastic Extravagance, 
Fascination, - - 
Fastidiousness, - - 


Female Fidelity, - : 
Ferocity and Deceit, - 


Fidelity, - - - 
Fidelity in Misfortune, - 
Fickleness, - - 
Filial Love, - - 
Fraternal Love, - - 
Friendship in Adversity, 
Forgetfulness, - - 
Forsaken Lover, - - 
Forsaken, - - 
Gentility, - - 
Grace, - - - 
Grace and Elegance, - 
Gratitude, 7 . 


Glory, - - > 
Growing Old, - - 
Grief, . - - 
Happy Love, . : 
Haughtiness, - - 
Have Confidence in Me, 

Heartlessness, - . 
High-souled, - - 
Hope, - - - 
Hopeless, not Heartless, 
Hope in Adversity, - 


Hope, - - - 
Hope in Love, - - 
Humility, - - 


I am in Despair, - 
Iam your Captive, - 
I change but in Dying, - 


I desire a Return of Affection, 


I Dreamed of Thee, - 
I have seen a Lovely Girl, 
I wish I was Rich, - 
I weand to Heal, - 
Immortality, - - 
Impatience, - - 
Inconstancy in Love, - 


Inconstancy in Friendship, 


Ingratitude, - . 
Intellectual Excellence, 

Insincerity, - - 
Jealousy, - - - 
Let us Forget, - : 
Lightness, - - 


Lofty and Pure Thoughts, 
Love in Absence, - 
Love in Idleness, . 
Love is dangerous, : 
Love’s Messengers, - 
Love of Nature, - - 
Love Returned, - - 
Love Sweet and:Secret, - 
Love of Variety, - ° 
Magnificent Beauty, 


PE A i el AL se i AIR igs 


Narcissus Poeticus. 
Dahlia. 

Golden Rod. 
Chamomile. 
Moss. 
Lotos-flower, 
Red Poppy. 
White Pink. 
Violet, Blue 
Apocynum. 
Tulip-Tree. 
Poppy, Scarlet. 
Honesty. 
Lilach, Purple. 
Speedwell. 
Arum. 


Honeysuckle, Coral. 


Wall-flower. 
Larkspur. 
Virgin’s Bower. 
Woodbine. 

Snow Drop. 
Poppy, White. 
Weeping Willow. 
Rose, China, Dark. 
Geranium. 

Rose, China Red. 
Jasmine, Yellow. 
Canterbury Bell. 
Bay Wreath. 
Meadow Saffron. 
Harebell. 

Rose, Bridal. 
Larkspur. 
Primrose. 
Hydrangea. 

Lily, Scarlet. 
Almond. 


Love-lies-a-bleeding. 


Pine, Spruce. 
Hawthorne. 
Bachelor’s Buttoz 
Broome. 

Rose, White. 
Peach-blossom. 
Bay-leaf. 

Jonquil. 

Thorn Apple. 
Tuberose. 
King-cup. 
Eglantine. 
Amaranth. 
Balsamine. 
Honeysuckle, Wild. 
Evening Primrose. 
Rose, Thornless. 
Sumach, Venice. 
Fox-glove. 
Marigold, French. 
Rose, Yellow. 
Rose, Daily. 

Sun Flower, Tall. 
Myrtle. 

Heart’s Ease. 
Rose, Carolina. 
Rose, Campion. 
Magnolia. 
Ambrosia. 
Honey-flower. 
China Aster. 
Calla. 
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She wili be Fashionable, : 
Simplicity, - - - 


Time and Philosophy, - ° 
Too Young to Love, - : 
Tranquility, - - ° 


Slander, - : - - 
Social Intercourse + - 
Solitude, - - - - 
Sorrow, - : © ° 
Submission, - : - 
Superior Merit, - - - 
Tender Thoughts, - - 
Think of Me, - - - 
Thoughts of Heaven, 

Thriftiness, - - - 
Timidity, - . - - 
Time, . - . - 


Queen’s Rocket. 
Sweet Brier. 
Nettle. 

Balm. 

Lichen. 

Purple Hyacinth. 
Grass. 

Moss Rose. 
Pansy. 

Cedar. 

Snow Ball. 
Thyme. 
Mezereon. 

Fir. 

Pitch Pine. 
White Rose-bud. 
Geranium, Lemon. 


Malevolence, - . - Lobelia. 

Marriage, - - - Baffron. 

Maternal Tenderness, - - Wood Sorrell. 
Mental Beauty, - - - Clematis. 

Mirth, - - - - Grape, Wild. 
Misanthropy, - - - Thistle. 

Modesty, - - - - White Violet. 
Music, - - - - Oat. 

My Compliments, . _+ Iris. 

Parental Love, - - - Wild Sorrel. 
Patience, - - : - Ox-eye. 
Patriotism, - - - Nasturtion. 
Peace, - - : - Olive. 

Penitence, - - - Yew. 

Pensive Beauty, - - - Labarnum. 

Pity, - : - - Pine. 

Pleasures of Memory, - - White Periwinkle. 
Poor, but Happy, - - Vernal Grass. 
Preference, - : - Geranium, Rose. 
Pride, - - - - Auricula, Scarlet. 
Pride and Beauty, : - Carnation. 

Pride of Birth, - - - Crown Imperial. 
Pride of Riches, - . - Polyanthus. 
Prosperity, - - - Wheat. 

Purity and Beauty, - - White Lily, (garden.) 
Pure and Lovely, - - Rose-bud, Red. 
Purity of Heart, - - - Water Lily, White. 
Playful Gayety, - - - Lily, Yellow. 
Recall, - - - - Geranium, Silver-leaved. 
Reconciliation, - - - Star of Bethlehem. 
Religious Fervor, - - Passion Flower. 
Religious Superstition, - Aloe. 
Remembrance, - - - Rosemary. 
Riches, - - - - Butter-cup. 

Rural Happiness, - - Yellow Violet. 
Sacred Affections, : - Yellow Marigold. 
Sadness, - - : - White Rose. 
Satire, - - - - Prickly Pear. 
Sensibility, - - - Verbena, 
Sensitiveness, - - - Sensitive Plant. 
Serenade, - ‘ - Dew Plant. 

She is Fair, - - - Gilly-flower, 





True Love, : - - Geranium, Oak. 

True Friendship, - - Forget-me not. 

Unanimity, - - - Phiox. 

Uncertainty, . - - Daffodil. 

Unchangeable, - + - Amaranth, Globe. 

Unchanging Friendship, - Arbor-vite. 

Unfortunate Attachment, - Scabicus. 

Unpatronised Merit, - - Primrose, Red. 

Unpretending Excellence, - Camellia. 

Virtue is Charming, - - American Laurel. 

Very Lovely, . - - Austrian Rose. 

War, - - - - Rose, York and Lancaster. 

Wedded Love, - - - Ivy. 

Winning Grace, - : - Cowslip. 

Woman’s Love, - - - Pink, Red, (double.) 

Woman’s Worth, - - Orange-blossom. 

Worth and Lovliness, - + Mignonette. 

Worth sustained by Affection, - Convolvulus. 

Wilt thou go with Me, - - Pea, Everlasting. 

Welcome to a Stranger, - - American Stalwort. 

You are Merry, - - - Rose, Mundi. 

Your devout Adorer, - - Dwarf Sun-flower. 

Youth, - - - Damask Rose, (white and Red.) 
; Youthful Gladness, - - Crocus, 

Youthful Innocence, - - White Lilac. 


_ 
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Slower and Garden Hints. 


THE JAPAN LILY. 

Few plants of recent introduction are more hand- 
some or attractive than the Japan lilies. They 
produce a gorgeous display, either in-doors or out; 
and, as they are quite hardy, they may be liberally 
planted in the open border, and thus constitute one 
of the best autumnal flower-garden plants. Their 
propagation is simple and certain. The bulbs may 
be separated, and each scale will eventually form a 
new bulb; this separation should be effected when 
the flower-stems are withered. The scales should 
be stuck into pans of sand, and placed in a cold 
frame or pits; after remaining one season in this 
position, they should be plantedin a prepared bed 
of peat soil, and a little sand intermixed with it, 
and, thus treated, the bulbs will soon grow large 
enough to flower. In out-door cultivation, their ef- 
fect is very fine, planted in beds. Excavate the soil 
eighteen inches deep, and fill in the bottom, a foot 
deep, with very coarse peat, intermixed with one- 
fifth of decayed manure or leaf-mould; the remain- 
ing depth may be entirely peat. If the bulbs are 
large enough to bloom, plant them twelve inches 
apart every way. 


GARDEN SHRUBS. 


With repsect to soil, hardy garden shrubs are di- 
vided into two kinds—those requiring common soil, 
and those constituting the American garden. A 
rich, light, hazel loam, undoubtedly suits the greater 
part of the first class of plants, although many of 
the stronger-growing kinds will make fine bushes 
on almost any kind of soil. The American plants— 
kalinia, rhododendrons, andromedas, ete., make 
the finest plants and the best show, if they are 
planted in a soil composed of sandy peat for the 
most part; but, in the absence of this, a very good 
compost may be made for them of light hazelly 
loam, river sand, and vegetable or leaf mould, equal 
parts, or a little peat earth mixed with it. 

However explicit we might be in regard to the 
hundred rules laid down for theoretical gardening, 
much depends upon the practical workings of the 
gardener. After having taken out the original soil 
from the proposed border to about a foot and-a-half 
deep, substitute the above mixture in its place. 
Whilst the plants are small, all rank-growing weeds 





should be constantly kept down, and everything clear- 
| ed away that would be likely to retard their growth. 
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THE MOURNING BRIDE. 

That very dark globe or violet-colored rich 
flower, generally called Mourning Bride, has the 
peculiarity of showing some blossoms having the 
outer petals pink gnd others white. It is an inter- 
esting query, with florists, whether this is oecasioned 
by climate, or by what other circumstance or in- 
fluence. 


THE DAHLIA—ITS BEAUTIES AND PECULIARITIES. 


The dahlia is a rich and beautiful flower, holding 
rank next to the rose, the greatest ornament of the 
garden. It is to the skillful florists of Europe, that 
we are principally indebted for the finest dahlias, 
though many choice ones have been produced in 
this country. Every season brings new and more 
beautiful flowers, of nearly every shade and hue, 
and with every style of tipped and striped petals. 
Blue alone, of the colors, has not been attained, as 
yet. The dahlia loves a cool and tolerably rich soil, 
somewhat sandy. When planted, if stout and neat 
stakes are not at hand to put in at the same time, 
insert a plug of wood, which can be drawn when the 
stake is needed, and the stake put in place without 
danger to the roots. The blooms are benefited by 
thinning out, and may be greatly improved by 
shading and protecting from heavy dews. The 
dahlia is a tuberous-rooted plant, and is propagated 
by division of the root, care being taken in planting, 
that each piece has one or more buds attached to it. 


GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS. 


Camellias should be watered no oftener than can 
be avoided—giving enough at a time, however, to 
moisten the roots thoroughly through the entire pot; 
they are but little apt to become sickly, if this is 
attended to; syringe them frequently overhead, 
with clear water, in fine weather, about once or 
twice a week; wash and clean the leaves, with a 
piece of soft sponge, whenever they are in the least 
dusty, for this will add both to their health and ap- 
pearance. Azuleas should have pretty much the 
same treatment; also geraniums. The latter, when 
growing too tall, must be nipped back, which will 
make them throw out side shoots and become 
dwarfed, contributing much to their beauty. In 
hot weather, the house should not be shut up whilst 
the sun shines upon it, and even at night, air must 
be admitted. A humid atmosphere may constantly 
be obtained by throwing water on the paths and 
shelves two or three times daily, and by occasionally 
syringing when the weather is clear. 


LO! THE SWEET VIOLET. 


Fit emblem of truth—says an esthetic writer—is 
the modest violet. Its blue eye peeps out from the 
valley and the hillock, and though it be undiscoy- 
ered to sight, its presence, like that of the virtue it 
symbolizes, is felt in the sanctified air. As early as 
February, the violets begin to smile all over the 
fields and gardens, despite the cold, and never do 
they seem so true, s0 sweet, so heavenly, as when 
blooming on winter’s bosom. “0, the violets! the 
violets!’ One of them can fill a house with sweet- 
ness—a bunch thrown on its sill, brings the fresh- 
ness of the hills and the meadows right home to the 





fireside and the hearth. “0, bring violets—sweet 
violets !” 
THE ROSE FAMILY. 

Moss roses, when grown on their own roots, re- 
quire a light and rich soil, and thorough mulching. 
The French roses are robust and hardy, and require 
liberal manuring in the fall; in pruning the strong 
shoots, shorten to within six or eight buds of the 
bottom, and those that are weak may be cut down to 
two or three buds. The hybrid China make beauti- 
ful standards, some of the more robust varieties 
forming immense heads; in pruning, the shoots 
must not be shortened too much—eight to ten buds 
must be left at the base of each. The hybrid Bour- 
bon is a truly magnificent rose, both in flowers and 
in foliage; in pruning, care must be taken to cut 
just above the bud in those shoots left for blooming 
—say an eighth of an inch above the bud. The 
prairie roses are extremely vigorous runners, strong 
in habit and great bloomers, and some of the varie- 
ties are double and richly colored. Perpetual roses 
require a great quantity of food, and an annual 
application of dressing to the surface of the soil is 
necessary, even in good rare soils ; it gives inereased 
vigor, and lengthens the flowering season. 


ORCHIDACEOUS PLANTS. 


The tribe of orchidaceous plants may fairly rank 
among the most interesting of floral objects, whether 
in respect to their vivacious coloring and grotesque 
aspect, the singular structure or the exquisite per- 
fume of their flowers. Their mode of growth is also 
not less extraordinary—a great number of the most 
splendid being parasitical, attaching themselves by 
their snake-like roots to the trunks of living or de- 
cayed and fallen trees, investing the former with a 
wealth of colors and fragrance not theirs by nature, 
and rendering the latter more beautiful in death 
than when in the full beauty of life. The large- 
flowered phalznopsis has beautiful moth-like white 
flowers, which grow in long pendent wreaths of 
twelve or fifteen, producing a most brilliant effeet. 
The three-colored wonder is a noble plant, with lux- 
uriant plaited foliage, and fine showy flowers, of 
very agreeable odor. The bearded eypripedium is a 
striking plant, from Java; it has very curious flow- 
ers, finely striped and spotted with brownish purple, 
and the leaves are beautifully chequered with black, 
The clothed calanthe is an exceedingly elegant spe- 
cies; the flowers, which are very abundant, being of 
most beautiful form, and in color white, with rose- 
colored eye. 


WATER FOR BULBS IN GLASSES. 


For bulbs in glasses, rain water is preferable to 
any other, and it should be changed frequently—not 
less than once every third or fourth day—to pre- 
vent its getting putrid; and in performing this op- 
eration, care must be taken both in withdrawing and 
in replacing the roots. This is necessary only until 
the flowers have expanded; for after this, the 
plants may be left undisturbed until the flowers have 
decayed. Tho water which is supplied must not be 
colder than that which is withdrawn, or than the 
general temperature of the apartment. 
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NATURE’S PROCESS IN THE PRODUCTION OF FLOWERS. 
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No flower can produce perfect fruit unless some 
portion of pollen falls on the stigma; therefore, few 
double flowers—flowers in which the stamens and 
pistils have been changed by excessive cultivation 
into petals, produce seeds. In the case of dahlias, 
asters, etc., there would seem to be an exception to - 
this law, but it is only an apparent one; for what is 
called a single dahlia or a single China aster, is not 
in reality one flower, but an assemblage of small 
flowers or florets, of which the yellow central ones 
are furnished with stamens and pistils, and the 
spreading, petal-like ones are furnished with pistils 
only. Consequently, when the central florets are 
changed into spreading florets, they still continue 
to have pistils, and are capable of producing seeds, 
provided that pollen, either from the same flower, or 
from another flower of the same kind, falls on them. 
But in the case of a double stock or wall flower, both 
stamens and pistils are wanting. 

FLOWERING DAHLIAS. 

When the buds of dahlias begin to appear, they 
must be taken off until the plants seem to have at- 
tained their full vigor, and then every third bud 
may be permitted to grow to maturity. By pursu- 
ing this method, there will not be so numerous a 
show of flowers, but those which are left will attain 
the highest state of perfection the plants are capable 
of. In the treatment of flowers grown for exhibi- 





tion at flower shows, it is a common practice to bind 


- 
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down the disk of the flower towards the earth, by 
which, it is said, the flowers are rendered more per- 
feet in form, and richer in odor. When in flower, 
the bloom should be shaded from the sun, if practi- 
cable, during the hottest parts of the day. The 
striped kinds of dahlias have a tendency to “run,” 
as it is termed, into self-colored flowers, if not care- 
fully treated, and almost invariably do so when 
planted in rich soil; the best mode to prevent this, 
is to plant them in poor soil. 


COCKSCOMBS. 


A flower of the cockscomb species was produced 
by a gentleman, the flower of which measured 
eighteen inches in width and seven in height, from 
the top of the stalk—thick and full, and of a most 
intense purple red. To produce this, the great ob- 
ject was to retard the protrusion of the flower-stalk, 
that it might become of great strength. The com- 
post employed was of the most nutritive and stimu- 
lating kind. The seeds were sown in the spring, 
rather late, and the plants put first into pots of four 
inches diameter, and afterwards transplanted to 
others a foot in diameter; the object being not to 
compress the roots, as that has a tendency to ac- 
celerate the flowering. +The plants were placed 
within a few inches of the glass, in a heat of from 
70 to 100; they were watered with pigeon dung wa- 
ter, and due attention paid to remove the side 
branches when very young. 
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Conversation 


WITH READERS, FRIENDS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





WE OBSERVE, upon a perusal of our exchanges, 
that several of them have copied articles from the 
Magazine, without giving the customary credit. | 
We do not object to their copying; but consider it | 
no more than just, that they should give us credit, 
for what we make so great an outlay. One paper 
publishes no less than three articles in one number 
from “ Graham,” without a word of acknowledgment. 


ContrisutTors, who desire their manuscripts to 
be returned in case of refusal, should remit the re- 
quisite number of stamps to defray the postage. 





L. G. R.—Your contributions will receive our 
earliest attention. In answer to your three ingui- 
ries, “‘ Yes.” 





Two very pretty pieces of poetry, entitled “ Part- 
ing” and “ Beyond the Ocean,” will appear soon. 


_— 


J. S. H.—Your poem is accepted, and will be pub- 
lished in an early number. 





Tue season at the fashionable springs and water- 
ing places is nearly over. The thousands who have 
left their comfortable homes for the crowded hotels, 





in search of pleasure, will be glad to return to their 


| own happy dwellings, if only to obtain the rest and 
| retirement which they so willingly afford. Many 


resort to these places simply because they are fash- 
ionable. Mr. Smith, who oceupies a small room in 
the garret, eats lunch in some cellar, and jumps a 
retail-thread-and-tape counter at the rate of ten dol- 
lars per month, with the sinking privileges, which 
amount to about a fip a day, hoards his coppers, to 
disburse them with a lavish hand at Cape May. He 
spends the earnings of a year in a few short weeks ; 
and then returns to the yard-stick, to commence a 
term of avarice and drudgery for the next season. 
Mr. Allgo, a fast young man, would sacrifice his 
soul, rather than not be at Newport. The very idea 
would crush him; he could never recover from the 
shock; and a thousand deaths would be preferable 
to the disgrace. He resorts to every means, and 
hesitates at no sacrifice, cither of effects or principle, 
to carry out his design. It is for this class, that 
pawnbrokerage was established; and the many glit- 
tering baubles which we see suspended in their win- 
dows, have been sacrificed to accomplish this silly 
tour of folly and dissipation. But he must go. 
“ Aw! Newport is so, aw—demned fashionable.” 
Then there is Miss Priscilla Lenora Fudge, the 
divine and fascinating creature, who floats through 
the mazes of the waltz like an airy zephyr, and is per- 
fectly “au fait,” in what Allgo calls “tonnishness.” 
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There is a something im her style which is perfectly 
irresistible, and a host of beaux follow, captives in her 
train. Young Ruttleton, the son of a wealthy 
Southern planter, is smitten. Allgo says, “he’s 
gone, aw—aw, by Cupid!” Poor fellow, and so he 
is. The wily adventuress has learned the standing 
and position of his family—made advances to him, 
and by her practised arts, has him completely in her 
coils. She persuades him to a clandestine marriage. 
The happy couple start upon a tour, previous to their 
departure for home. At length they return. Alas! 
some startling developments have preceded them. 
‘A poor seamstress,” “took him in,” “‘ what a fool,” 
etc., are a few of the words which are bruited abroad 
upon the wings of gossip. Never marry at a fash- 
ionable resort, is our moral. 





Tue following sketch of the “ Posr Orrice” we 
find in Hutching’s California Magazine: 

This is the goal of hope to many travelers from 
the sacred spot, called home, and where so many 
meet, from every clime and country under heaven. 
It is the hallowed ground of wanderers, a cherished 
place, where men of every land repair, to learn good 
tidings of their absent friends. 

Upor the arrival of the semi-monthly mail from 
the Eastern States, and long before the busy clerks 
have time sufficient to distribute letters to their 
proper places, may be seen lines of expectant faces 
gathering in the lobby, in Indian file, each new 
comer falling into line behind, and woe to that man, 
who, through ignorance or daring, attempts an ad- 
vance of his proper turn. 

Happy is he whose turn is nearest the window, 
for the line is often many hundred yards in length, 
and many, perchance, are standing in a drenching 
rain. 

What an anxious looking crowd, whose earnest 
countenances too plainly tell the doubts and fears 
within, despite their efforts to the contrary. There 
are no aristocratic feelings among them; for “ first 
come, first served,” is true here. 

Now the long-watched little piece of boarl is 
withdrawn—the mail is ready for delivery. 

The first applicant seems to be a hardy son of the 
mountains, upon whose weather-beaten brow I think 
I can trace the word Miner. Ah! there are his let- 
ters—no small package; and his hand, though 
rough and firm to handle pick and shovel, trembles 
as he clasps the precious treasure—now he pulls his 
hat more closely over his eyes, and is lost in the 
erowd. How one’s heart longs to follow him and in 
secret, watch the tears—the manly tears—of joy or 
of sorrow that moisten those eyes, as he reads the 
lines from his much loved home. His feelings are 
too sacred for the profane gaze of stranger eyes—so 
let us pass on. 

The next one is pale and slim, see how his ner- 
vous and almost transparent hands catch at the 
window frame; how his knees tremble, and his 
weak and weary limbs almost refuse to bear him 
up. Ah! there—he too, has letters, I heard his fer- 
vent “thank God.” 

But look at that aged man, whose silvery hair 
bespeaks the frosts of many winters. One almost 





regrets to see so old a man in so new a country. He 
reaches the window and bears upon his mansanita 
cane, for he needs its support just now ; his voice is 
weak and so are his knees, as he asks the momen- 
tous question. What! “no letters”’—is there none 
for that poor old man—ah! those words,—and no 
wonder—have nailed his aged form to the spot on 
which he stands, Be careful stranger, jostle not in 
haste or rudeness against that venerable and disap- 
pointed fatherly old man. Have you no sympathy 
for him as those convulsive twitches come and go 
upon his care-worn face? Yes, we know you have. 
Nature has come to relieve his agony, for the silent 
tear steals slowly down the furrows of his pallid 
cheek. As the oak is bent and torn by the tempest 
without, so is he by the tempest within. No letters 
—mark his anguish—What! has that child of his 
heart forgotten him? Has the dear distant daughter, 
whose tiny footsteps he had so fondly guided in in- 
fancy, and watched with such parental pride to 
blooming womanhood—has she forsaken him—no, 
oh! no, it cannot be; but, there is no letter. Heavy- 
hearted he retires to the solitude of his own room, 
where unseen, he may weep, or think of his beloved 
and absent child. 

Watch the fate of that spicy looking young gen- 
tleman now at the window—judging from his dan- 
dyish air of self-possession, he must be a new im- 
portation. His hat is of the latest fashion, and is 
placed jauntily over hair that is soft, sleek and 
curly. His moustache and whiskers are the objects 
of his peculiar care ; his coat and pants are what we 
call Shanghai, and those alone—to say nothing of 
his gold spectacles, immaculate white kids and per- 
fumed handkerchief, bespeak him an exquisite. He 
lisps an enquiry for letters, and twirls his gold- 
headed cane with apparent indifference, as he 
awaits the reply. ‘ None, sir!” ‘“ None—what, no 
letter th? impothible, thir, you mutht have made a 
mithtake—I aththure you there mutht be letterth 
for Richard Livingthon, Ethquire.” Then to hear 
the quiet and decided answer of the clerk, ‘ There 
are no letters for you, sir,” while the impatient 
crowd around him call out “get out of the way 
there,” “hustle that greenhorn off,” “oh, my, what 
whiskers,” “‘ does your mother know your absent?” 
“what a nice young man,” as he contemptuously 
takes his leave.’ 

There goes a rough-looking stranger, whose brawny 
hands tells you that he knows what labor is—but he 
is carefully opening the letter—he cannot wait until 
he gets to his lodgings, and, forgetful or indifferent 
to the world around him, he looks at the little world 
of love from home, and in sight, and must read it. 
One moment a tear glistens in his eye—the next a 
smile has spread over his face—no wonder that he 
has forgotten the scenes and the crowd around him, 
in the joy of hearing from an absent wife and dar- 
ling little ones. Who can contemplate such scenes 
unmoved? or who tell the joy or sorrow given by a 
single letter, or express the heart-sickening disap- 
pointment as the ominous word none falls upon the 
ear. We will not stop atthe box department, where 
can be seen mercantile men of every country, 
tradesmen, and others, eagerly elbowing their way 
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to the boxes which belong to them respectively. But 
let us go to 
THE LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 

Here too, you see a long line of the sterner sex, 
who have come on the pleasing mission of seeking 
letters for their lady friends. There are many ladies 
too, who, anxious for the precious lines from dear 
ones far away, are making their way to the front— 
for they, by courtesy, take precedence of the gentle- 
men, and step fearlessly forward of every man in 
the ranks—but when they reach their own sex, are 
as careful of their turn as are the men. 

Now a consequential looking specimen of man- 
hood has reached the window, and although he has 
no doubt heard the slight cough at his elbow, he 
passes on and asks for letters—the clerk calls his at- 
tention to a lady just behind him, and with an “ex- 
cuse me,” he makes way for her in front. Look at 
her pale cheek and sable garments, and contrast 
her sorrowful countenance with that of the fair 
young girl that has just come up behind her—one 
speaks of buried hopes—the other has mirth and 
love looking from her eyes, and her whole face has 
such an irresistible happiness and witchery in it 
that you can scarcely look at her without being af- 
fected by the merriment which seems to be a part of 
herself. They both have letters. That pleasant 
smile of gratitude of the one, and the laughing, 
sparkling, blushing gladness of the other, betray 
the contrast in their future prospects. Let us hope 
that the one gives comfort and consolation to the 
bereaved; inspiring her with renewed courage to 
tread alone the thorny path of duty; that the other 
precious letter, she so joyfully folds to her bosom, 
and which evidently is from the one beloved, may 
be as a fountain of living water ever gushing at her 
feet, and bringing perpetual green to the landscape 
of her young and earnest love. 

Oh, what a place of contrasts is this. At this spot 
congregate the rich and the poor, the high and the 
low, the aged and the young, the joyous and the 
sad, the hopeful and the determined—all wanderers 
from the land that gave them birth, all seeking to be 
rich—and, thank God, there are but few upon whose 
countenance there is not written, Hope for the fu- 
ture, and conicniment forthe present. Thus may it 
ever be with every dweller in this lard of sunshine 
and of health, this land of gold and flowers, is ever 
our earnest prayer. 


Hints to Younea Autuors.—Years ago, Favoni- 
us, the philosopher, addressed a young man, who 
affected hard and cbsolete words, to the following 
effect. It is applicable to many, even in this ad- 
vanced age. 

“You, as if you were conversing with the mother 
of Evander, use a language which has been for 
many years out of date, unwilling that any one 
should know or comprehend what you mean. Why 
not then be silent, that you may fully obtain your 
purpose? But you are fond of antiquity, you say, 
because it is ingenious, good, temperate, and modest ; 
imitate then the ancients in your life, but speak the 
language of the moderns; and have always im- 
pressed on your memory and heart, what Julius Cx- 





sar, aman of extraordinary genius and prudence, 
has written in his first book on analogy, ‘“ Avoid 
every unusual word as you would a rock.” 

Anercpotses or AVARICE.—Lord Hardwich, who was 
said to be worth £800,000, set the same value on 
half a crown then, as he did when he was worth only 
£100. That great captain, the Duke of Marlbor- 
ough, when he was in the last stage of life, and very 
infirm, would walk from the public room in Bath, to 
his lodgings, on a cold, dark night, to save a six- 
pence, in coach hire. If the Duke, who left at his 
death, more than a million and a-half sterling, could 
have foreseen thatall his wealth and honors were to 
be inherited by a grandson of Lord Trevor’s, who 
had been one of his enemies, would he have always 
saved a sixpence ? 

Sir James Lowther, after changing a piece of sil- 
ver in St. George’s coffee-house, and paying for his 
cup of coffee, was helped into his earriage, (for he 
was lame and infirm,) and went home; some time 
after, he returned to the same coffee-house on pur- 
pose to acquaint the woman who kept it, that she 
had given him a bad half-penny, and demanded an- 
other in exchange for it. Sir James had about 
£48,000 per annum, and was at a loss who to ap- 
point his heir. Sir Thomas Colby killed himself 
by rising in the middle of the night, when he was 
in a profuse sweat, the effect of medicine which he 
had taken for that purpose, and walking down 
stairs to look for the key of his cellar, which he had 
inadvertantly left on a table in his parlor; he was 
apprehensive that his servants might seize the key 
and rob him of a bottle of wine. This man died 
intestate, and left more than £1,200,000 in the 
funds, which were shared among five or six day- 
laborers, who were his nearest relations. Sir Wm. 
Smythe, when near seventy, was wholly deprived of 
his sight; he was persuaded to be couched by an 
oculist, who, by agreement, was to have sixty 
guineas if he restored his patient to any degree of 
sight. The oculist succeeded in his operation, and 
Sir William was able to read and write without the 
use of spectacles during the rest of his life, but as 
soon as the eperation was performed, and Sir Wil- 
liam saw the good effect of it, instead of being over- 
joyed, as any other person would have been, he 
began to lament the loss (as he called it,) of his 
sixty guineas. His contrivance, therefore, was how 
to cheat the oculist; he pretended he could not see 
any thing perfectly; for that reason, the bandage on 
his eye was continued a month longer than the usual 
time. By this means, he obliged the oculist to 
compound the bargain, and accept of twenty guineas 
—for a covetous man thinks no method dishonest, 
which he may legally practice to save his money. 





A pERson who tells you the faults of others, will 
tell others of your faults. So be careful how you 
listen. 





Pants and flowers are injurious to the health 
when kept in a sleeping room. The oxygen is ab- 
sorbed, and the carbonic acid gas given out, which 
vitiates the air. 























Poetry. 


Tue following beautiful lines, :in praise of the | 


Violets, lonely pets’ 
cigar, were sang at the late commencement of Yale 


College :— 
SMOKING SONG. 
Air—“ 8PARKUING AND BRIGHT.” 
Floating away like the fountain’s spray, 
Or the snow white plume of a maiden ; 
The smoke wreaths rise to the star lit skies, 
With blissful fragrance laden. 
Then smoke away, till a golden ray 
Lights up the dawn of the morrow; 
For a cheerful cigar, like a shield, will bar 
The blows of care and sorrow. 


The leaf burns bright, like the gems of light, 
That flash in the braids of beauty ; 

It nerves each heart for the hero’s part, 
On the battle plain of duty. 


In the thoughtful gloom of his darkened room, 
Sits the child of song and story ; 

But his heart is light, for his pipe beams bright, 
And his dreams are all of glory. 


By the blazing fire sits the grey-haired sire, 
And infant arms surround him ; 

And he smiles on all in that quaint old hall, 
While the smoke-curls float around him. 


In the forests grand of our native land, 
When the savage conflict’s ended, 

The “pipe of peace” brought a sweet release 
From toil and terror blended. 


The dark-eyed train of the maids of Spain, 
*Neath their arbor shades trips lightly, 
And a gleaming cigar, like a new-born star, 
In the elasp of their lips burns brightly. 


It warms the soul, like the blushing bowl, 
With its rose red burden streaming, 

And drowns it in bliss, like the first warm kiss 
From the lips with love-buds teeming. 





VIOLETS. 
BY WILLIAM RODERICK LAWRENCE. 
Violets, Blue eyed pets 
Of the dews and showers, 
Waving fair in the air 
Through the summer honrs, 
Lift your eyes toward the skies 
In the sun and rain. 
Soon ye’ll fade, in the glade, 
Ne’er to bloom again. 
Always frail, often pale, 
On a slender stem, 
Moss and grass where we pass, 
Hide the fragrant gem. 
In the shade, in the glade, 
Thou art soonest found, 
Where thy leaves beauty weaves 
With the flowers around. 





Of the dewy hours, 
Bloom and fade in the glade, 
Loveliest of flowers. 


WEARY. 
BY C. FRANCES ORNE. 


Weary! 
Head and heart and hand 
Weary! 
Barren is life’s burning sand, 
Powerless am I to command 
One sweet fount of blessing; 
All the springs are choked and dry— 
Hopes once green, now withered lie— 
Gentle hopes, how could ye die? 
Vain was my caressing. 


Weary— 
Toiling hand that long has wrought. 
Weary! 
Be an end to labor brought; 
All thy work has given thee nought, 
Ever unrequited. 
Be thy cunning all foregone, 
Leave thy fruitless task undone, 
Vain the prize that lured thee on, 
Vainly it delighted ! 


Weary ! 
Head with busy projects filled, 
Weary! 

Earnestly the brain hath willed, 
Rocky fields of thought hath tilled, 
Sown with idle schemings; 
Waste away thy strength no more, 

Lofty plans be given o’er, 
Chain the wing that wont to soar— 
Vain are all thy dreamings! 


Weary! 
Heart, so full of love and truth, 
Weary ! 
Twining tendrils, strong in youth, 
Torn away with little ruth, 
Pitiless undoing ! 
Beat no more with pulses strong— 
Thou can’st right no bitter wrong, 
Thou hast poured thy wealth too long 
Vain requital wooing— 
Weary! 


GENIUS. 


0, genius! what power thy wand can control? 
Thou mighty magician! and spark of the soul! 
Thy flame will burst forth like the sun-beams of day, 
And bear with their glory, detraction away ! 
Triumphant will blaze with the mind-torch of light, 
And hurl down thy foes to the regions of night. 
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Hushion and Dress. 


THE FASHIONS are nearly the same as those for 
August, and but little alteration has been made in 
the modes which prevailed during the fashionable 
season, at the watering places. The variations may 
be perceived by examining the Fashion Plates, and 
referring to the descriptions. In our next number 
the Fall Styles will be introduced. 

Ovr SerremBer Fasuron Puarte presents two 
elegant promenade costumes. The first figure is of 
light colored silk, with a plain, full skirt. The 
basque is made of various materials, and should 
correspond in color with the dress, so as to be be- 
coming. It is trimmed with velvet braids, and is 
fastened from the waist to the neck with loops, or 
passementerie buttons, according to taste. The 
sleeves are braided in the same style as the body, 
and fitting close to the upper part of the arm, widen 
as they descend to the elbow. Rich lace under- 
sleeves complete the costume. 

The other figure differs in having three very 
large flounces. It is made of rich, figured silk, and is 
recherche in appearance. The bodice, made from 
the same material, fits close to the body, and fastens 
in front, from the waist up. The sleeves are trim- 
med with deep fringe; descending to the hand, and 
turn under. 

REMARKS AND OBSERVATIONS. 

Many new styles of mantillas have been lately in- 
troduced. Among them, we observe one composed of 
black silk, trimmed with two deep frills or flounces, 
scolloped and edged with a row of fringe. The flounces 
are surmounted by a ruche of ribbon and a row of 
fringe. The upper edge of this mantelet is ornament- 
ed with a border, consisting of narrow rows of velvet, 
set on in the lozenge pattern, and enclosed by two 
ruches of ribbon, one above and the other below the 
velvet trimming. Another mantelet of black silk has 
the lower part beautifully embroidered in a palm-leaf 
pattern. It is trimmed with one flounce, set on in 
box plaits, and headed with a ruche of ribbon. One 
of the new black lace mantelets is trimmed with five 
rows of lace, vandyked at the edge, and of graduated 
widths. Each row of lace is surmounted by a nar- 
row ruche of ribbon. 

TRAVELING MANTILIA. 

A new mantilla for traveling is just introduced. 
It is talma-shaped, very deep, and worn with a 
hood. It is made of linen or tweed, or mixed goods 
of any light material. It is adapted expressly for 
traveling in warm weather; and is a pretty, useful 
and becoming garment. 

TRIMMING. 

An almost endless variety of fancy trimming has 
been introduced; including many different kinds of 
fringe, braid, guipure, bands of figured and stamped 
velvet, ribbon, &c. 

LACE AND MUSLIN ARTICLES. 
Articles of lace and worked muslin are nowin greater 
profusion than ever; and it may fairly be said that 
they surpass those of former seasons both in quality 
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and design. Jackets of white lace and muslin are be- 
coming more and more fashionable. Many are com- 
posed of plain white muslin, prettily trimmed with 
frills of Valenciennes lace, and bows and runnings 
of pink ribbon. Among the newest under-sleeves 
are some composed of muslin. They are finished at 
the lower part with two narrow puffings which pass 
round the wrist, and the puffings are surmounted by 
a turned-up frill of worked muslin. These sleeves 
are trimmed with colored ribbon. In collars and 
embroidered pocket-handkerchiefs diversity of pat- 
tern is almost endless. 
SHAWLS. 

Shawls of light texture, suitable for the present 
season, are constantly appearing. The new tissue, 
or barege shawls, are superior in pattern and colors 
to those produced on their first introduction, and 
may be mentioned as among the favorite novelties. 

BALL DRESSES. 

The most admired of the new ball dresses include 
one worn at a fashionable assembly, a few evenings 
since. It consisted of white gauze, and had three 
skirts in the tunic form, open on one side, and 
edged with two rows of gold embroidery in a Greek 
design. A gold net and crimson flowers were worn 
in the hair. 

RIDING HABITS. 

The most fashionable colors for riding-habits are 
dark mulberry, myrtle green, and black. They are 
ornamented more or less, as taste may dictate, with 
braid or embroidery in silk; but the most novel and 
distingué are exceedingly plain. The only ornament 
on the corsage is a row of passementerie buttons, of 
the same color as the cloth, which fasten the corsage 
from the waist to the throat. At the edge of the 
basque, which is not very long, itis trimmed with a 
row of braid. The sleeves are plain, and at the up- 
per part they fit rather close to the arm; and at the 
lower part they widen, the ends being turned up, 
and finished with a row of the same trimming as 
that at the edge of the basque. One of the new 
riding-hats, composed of grey felt, has a broad brim 
edged with grey ribbon. The brim is turned up a 
little at the sides; beneath it, at each ear, is a bow 
formed of loops of ribbon. The crown of this hat is 
small and round, and is nearly encircled by a long 
grey ostrich feather. 

GLOVES. 

A new style of white kid gloves, beautifully em- 
broidered with gold thread or colored silks, has been 
introduced from Paris. We have seon some of 
those worked with gold thread; they look pretty. 

BONNETS. 

Full dress bonnets are of crape, those of light 
green are embroidered with jet beads, or tulle em- 
broidered with straw. The shape of the crown is 
sloping, and the curtain is enormously wide, form- 
ing almost a point in the middle. Flowers, feathers, 
marabouts and immensely wide ribbons, are used as 
ornaments. 
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PATTERN FOR BRAIDING THE FRONT OF A GENTLEMAN’S SLIPPER. 








PATTERN FOR EMBROIDERING THE CROWN OF A CHILD’S CAP. 
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ALPHABET FOR MARKING—WORK WITH BUTTON HOLE STITCH. 








EMBROIDERY FOR INFANT’S CLOAK. 
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‘Your pardon, sir. I was not cognizant of the fact that the quadruped belonged to you!”’ 
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‘It is not fish I care so much about; it’s the delightful sport.” 
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MARRIAGE OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA,. 





